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REVEREND 
Maſter of Magdalen College in 
Cambridge, &c. 
] T is a common obſervation that the ge- 
nerality of ſuch Freethinkers as are ſe- 
rious and have reaſon'd themſelves out of 
the Chriſtian Religion, have at the ſame 
time rejected the belief of a Deity. This 
muſt ariſe either from their entertaining 
ſome Principles that lead equally to both 
theſe abſurdities; or, which is more proba- 
ble, from their having no Principles at all: 
from mere Scepticiſm and a habit of raiſ- 0 
ing Objections without ever attending to x 
the anſwers ; without proceeding on any MB 
ſettled grounds of enquiry, or endeavgur- 
ing to eſtabliſh any thing: a temper of | 
mind which may eaſily bring a Man to. 
wp 1 disbe- 


DEDICATION. 


disbelieve any thing. But whatever be le 
the Cauſe of this, the Obſervation is re- de 
markably verify d in the preſent Age. | te 
Moſt of our modern Unbelievers have ſo ro 
far perplex x'd themſelves with Difficulties fe 
about the Law of Nature and right Rea- de 
ſon, Liberty Divine and Human, Preſci- ve 
ence, Providence, and the like, that they | ſer 
ſeem to be in univerſal Confuſion. The the 
chief deſign of the following Book is to || th, 
clear up ps of theſe Difficulties, to eſta- orc 
bliſh. true and proper Notions, as well as I fix 
to refute the falſe and unworthy c ones, con- ¶ abe 
.cerning the Exiſtence and Attributes of ||| to 
God, and his Government of the World; I yn 
concerning the Nature and Condition of fon 
Man, the Obligations he lies under, the by 
Raule and End of his actions; ahd t to build my 
the whole upon ſuch Principles « of Reaſon to t 
as are perfectly conſiſtent with Revelation. || to 
This, tis hoped, will not be without its uſe wh 
at preſent in ſtopping the growth of Irre-¶ ous 
ligion by ſtnking at the Root of it; it may  *»: 
have ſome influence toward ſettling the N opp 
minds of the wnlcarned and unſtable, and be of 
 Luſficient tho. not to reduce them to af 
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hearty profeſſion of the true Faith, yet at 
leaſt” to hinder. them from falling into 
downright Infidelity ; eſpecially if 'coun- 
tenanc d by a Perſon eminent for a tho- 
rough knowledge of theſe Subjects, con- 


ft efledly an able Judge, an upright Defen- 
der, a bright Example of Religion both re- 


veal'd and natural; who is zealous to aſ- 


ſert the truth and nee the neceſſity of | 
the Principal Doctrines and Inſtitutions of 
the one, as'well as to eſtabliſh the true 


ground and fundamental Principle, and 


fix the proper Limits of the other: and 
above all, who has always the Courage 
to maintain theſe great Truths howſoever 
unfaſhionable or unpopular they may be 
ſometimes made. 

Theſe, Sir, are very obvious reaſons for 
my being ambitious to prefix your Name 
to the following Work, and endeavouring 


to men it to the favour of one to 
whom its Author wou'd have been deſir- 
ous to approve himſelf. 

'Tis with pleaſure alſo that I take this 
opportunity of declaring as well my ſenſe 
of the great benefits that attend the 8 

ru 
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ruſal of your Writings, which muſt give 
equal warmth and conviction" to all Sh 


have the leaſt concern for Religion, as my 
experience of that cone condeſcention 


and communicative temper, which is rea- 


dy to encourage and i & way young 


enquirer after Truth. 
To theſe more general Motives to an 


Addreſs of this kind give me leave to add 


the many private Obligations which in a 


gular manner demand an acknowe 


ledgment from 
n 
ur moſt obliged 
bumble Servant, 
E Len. 


Tranſlator's PREFACE. 


HAVE always look'd upon an En- 
all quiry into the Cauſe and Origin of E- 
vil, as one of the nobleſt and moſt 
important Subjects in Natural Reli- 
ligion. It leads us into the moſt ex- 
alted Speculations concerning the Exiſtence and 
Attributes of God, and the Original of Things. 
It firſt diſcovers the true Intent of the Deity in 
creating any Beings at all, and then purſues that 
Intent thro the ſeveral Works of his Creation: it 
ſhews how this is fully anſwer'd by the Inani- 
mate and Brute Part, and how it might and ſhould 
be, and why, and in what reſpect, it is not by the 
Rational. It contemplares the Divine Oeconomy 
in the Government of the Univerſe, ſearches in- 
to the various Schemes of Providence, and takes 
in the whole: Compaſs of Nature. Neither is its 
Uſefulneſs:infetior to its Extent, It concerns eyery 
Man who. pretends to act upon any ſerious Views 
here, or to entertain any ſolid Hopes of Futu- 
rity. The Knowledge of it, in ſome degree, is 
abſolutely neceſſary in order to the ſettling in our 
Minds right Notiens of the Nature and Will 


af od, and the Duties we owe him; in order 


to che due Apprehenſian of his Deſign in creating, 
Peg, 1 ee e 16,7086) 1008 e 
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vii PREFACE, 
Conduct of our Lives, and Enjoyment of cur- 
elves in that State and Condition wherein he has 
placed us. Nay, while we are ignorant of this 
one Foint, what rational- Pleaſure can we take in 
knowing any other ? When 1 enquire how.1 got 
into this World, and came to be what I am; Fm 
told that an abſolutely perfect Being produced 
0 of Nothing. and placed me here on pur 

Pole to communicate ſome Part of his Happineſs 
to me, and to make me, in ſome meaſure, like 
Himſelf. ——This End is not obtain'd ; the 
direct contrary appears; I find myſelf ſur- 
rounded with nothing bur Perplexity, Want and 
Miſcry ; ——By whoſe fault I know nor, —How 
to better myſelf I cannot tell. What No- 
tions of God an] Goodneſs can this afford me 
What ideas of Religion? ? What Hopes of 
For, if God's Aim in pro- 
ducing me be entirely unknown; if it be neither. 
his Glory, (as ſome will have it) which my pre. 

ſent State is far from advancing ;>—-nor mine 


own Good, which the fame is equally inconſiſtent 


with; how know I what I am to do here, and in 
what manner I muſt endeavour to pleaſe him? 


or why ſhould I endeavour it af all: For, 


if J muſt be miſerable in this World, what Seu 


rity have I that I ſhall not be ſo in another too; 
(if there be one) ſince, if it were the Will of my 
Peres Creator, I might 2. debe I ſee) have 
been 10 


appy in both? 
Such T houghts as theſe m needs diſturb a 


Perſon that has any Concern for his Maker's. Ho- 
nour, or his own Happineſs; that deſires to pay 
kim a reaſonable Seryite, and anſwer the End) 


his 


on? 
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his 83 in ſhore, that happens eicher to think 
at all upon theſe Ss; or to think for himſel 

And 3 an Endravout to rid the Mind of 
ſome of theſe Perplexities, cannot ſure be unac- 
ceptable, and a Solution of any onę of theſe Doubts, 
is doing a piece of Service which can never be un. 
ſeaſonable. But the Uſefulneſs, as well as An- 
tiquity, of the preſent Debate; and the Abſurdity 
of the Manichean Scheme of accounting for Evil, 

have been often explain'd, and need not here be 


inſiſted on: all that ever ſeem'd wanting to an en- 
tire Conqueſt over theſe Heretics, and their ab- 


ſurd Hypotheſis, Was only a tolerable Solution of 
the many Difficulties which drove them into it: 
and this our Author has effected, as I hope to 
make appear in the Sequel. 

There are two general ways of Reaſoning, cal- 
led Arguments 4 Priori, and @ Pofteriori, or ac- 
cording to what Logicians commonly ſtile: the 
Syntbetical and Analytical Method: The former 
lays down ſome evident Principles, and then de- 
duces the ſeveral Conſequences neceſlarily reſult- 
ing from them: The latter begins with the Phe- 
ronena themſelves, and traces em up to their Ori- 
ginal, and from the known Properties of theſe 

hænomena arrives at the Nature of their Cauſe, 
Now the former of theſe is evidently preferable, 
where, it can be had, ſince the latter muſt depend 
upon a large Induction of Particulars , any of 
which, when failing, invalidates. the whole Ar- 
gument, and ſpoils/a, Demonſtration. 

An Attempt cherefore to ſhew that the Subject 
before us is capable of the former Method, mult 
= "oy _ 3 and this our Author foems x to 

f ve 
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have done, without any precarious Syſtem, ve ill 
grounded Hypotheſis. His ſuperior Excellence 
confiſts in having laid down, and previouſly! eſta - 


bliſh'd ſuch! ſolid, ſubſtantial Principles as may 


be drawn out in infinitum, and eaſily apply d to 
all the Difficulties that attend the preſent Queſ- 
tion. He firſt of all enquires into the Nature and 


Perfections of the Deity, and his Deſign in the 


Creation; ſettles the true Notion of a Creature, 
and examines whether any could be perfect; and 
if not, whether all ſhould have been made equal- 
ly imperfect; or ſeveral in very different Claſſes 
and Degrees. Having proved the laſt of theſe O- 


pinions to be the true one, he proceeds to the low- 


eſt Claſs of Beings: vis. Material Ones: He en- 
quires into the Nature and eſſential Properties of 
Mater, and the Laws of its Motion, and thereby 
eſtabliſhes ſuch Rules as direct us to the Solution 
of all the Difficulties attending it as diſtributed in- 


to various Maſſes, Syſtems, and Animated Bodies. 


He ſhews the unavoidableneſs, and abſolute neeeſ- 
firy of contrary Motions in Matter, for the ſame 
Reaſons that it had any Motion at all, and conſe- 
quently of Attrition, Corruption and Uiſſolution, 
nd all the Natural Evils that attend them, In 
the next place, from the Nature of a Self maving 
Principle, and the manner of its Operation, he 
deduces all the Irregularities incident to Valition, 


and the Act ions conſequent thereupon. ' He ſtates 


at large the true Notion of Free- Will, and demon- 
ſtrates the abſolute Neceſſity for it in every Rati- 
onal Being, in order to its Happineſs. Then ac- 


counts for the ſeveral Abuſes of it, and the Moral 
Evils ariſing from thence, und ekamines all t 


ee 
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PREFACE. X*¹ 
poſſible Ways of preventing them; and upon the 
whole makes it appear that none of theſe could 
have been originally avoided, or can now be re- 
moved, without introducing greater; and conſe- 
quently that the very Permiſſion of theſe Evils, 
and the Product ion and Preſer vation of theſe Be- 
ings, in the preſent State, is the higheſt Inſtance 
of infinite Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs. | 
Now theſe are not mere Arguments ad Igno- 
rantiam : This is not telling us that we muſt be- 
lie ve ſuch and ſuch things to be the Effects of an 
infinitely wife and good God, tho' no Marks of 
either Wiſdom or Goodneſs” appear in them ; 
' which, tho' it may be true, and all that perhaps 
can be ſaid in ſome particular Caſes, yet has, I 
think, but very little Tendency towards either the 
Canviction of an Infidel, or the Satisfaction of a 
true Believer. When a Perſon is ſeriouſiy contem- 
plating any Parts of Nature, and ſolicitouſſy en- 
quiring into their ſeveral Ends and Uſes, no Plea- 
ſure ſurely can ariſe to himſelf, nor Devotion to- 
ward the Author of it, merely from the ſ erplexi- 
ty and Unaccountableneſs of thoſe Parts. Nay 
every ſuch Inſtance, one would think; muſt caſt 
a damp upon his Spirits, and prove an ungrateful 
Reflection on his Weakneſs, a mortifying Argu- 
ment of his Imperfection. Whereas one ſingle 
Per plexity clear d up, or Objection anſwer'd, is a 
piece of real Knowledge gain'd, upon which he 
can congratulate himſelf, and glorify his Maker. 
Our Author therefore was not content with 
mere Negative Arguments, and barely avoiding” 
Difficulties, by removing all Defects from exter- 
nal things to ourſelves, and multiplying Inſtances 
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. of che Narrowneſs and Weakneſs of Human Un- 
derſtanding: (which any one that thinks at all will 
foon be convinced of, and heartily deſirous of ha- 
Ving it ſome what enlarged and improved, to which 
this manner of Argumentation, I fear, contri- 
| butes very little.) But he attacks his Adverſaries 
| in their ſtrongeſt Holds, and plucks up the Ma- 
1 nichean Hereſy by the Roots: he ſhews by certain 
| pre-eſtabliſh'd Rules, and neceſſary Conſequence, 
that we. can eaſily reduce all to one ſupreme. 
Head, and clearly comprehend how. the. preſent . 
ſtate of things is the very beſt in all reſpects, and 
j; worthy of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and boneficent 
| Author: And why, taking the whole Syſtem of 
4 Beings together, and every Claſs of them in its 
own Order, none could poſſibly have been made 
more perfect, or placed in a better. He proves, 
in the firſt place (as we obſerv'd) that no created 
Beings could be abſolutely perfect, and in the 
next, that no manner of Evil, or. Imperfection, 
was tolerated in them, but what was, either in. 
their Claſs and manner. of Exiſtence, abſolutely; 
unavoidable, or elſe productive of ſome Gaod. 
more than equivalent: In both which Caſes. there 
will be the ſame Reaſons for the Creation of ſuch- 
Beings in ſach Circumſtances, together. with their. 
concomitant Evils, as there was for any Creation 
at all: For which the ſole Reaſon will appear to 
be an Intention in the Creator of communicating; 
Happineſs. to as many Beings as could be made 
capable of it, on the very beſt Terms; or a Re- 
ſolution not to omit the leaſt Degree of pure Goods 
on account of ſuch Evils, as did not counterbal- 
lance it: Or (which is the very ſame, ſince t will: 
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be, evident that the Prevention of all the preſent 
Evils, in any conceivable Manner, would have 
been of worſe Conſequence than the Permiſſion 
oſ them) an Intention always to chooſe the leaſt 
of two Evils, when both cannot be avoided. 

This muſt be granted, to come up to the Point; 
and when it is once made apparent, will be a full 
and fufficient Anſwer to that old triumphant 
Queſtion, neh, 20 K, twill be an ample Vindi- 
cation of the Divine Providence; a Demonſtra- 
tion of the Power, and Wiſdom, and Gcodneſs of 
God, in the Production, Preſervation, and Go- 
vernment of the Univerſe; and as much as a rea- 
ſonable Man can expect or deſire. And I heartily 
wiſh this Method had been taken by more of 
thoſe Authors that have wrote on the preſent 
Subject, and the Argument purſued a little far- 
ther by Natural Light, in order to give ſome Light 
and Confirmation even to Revelation itſelf, in 
theſe inquiſitive Days, wherein a great many ſeem 
unwilling to be determined by its ſole Authority; 
wherein Men are not a little inclined to call eve- 
ry ching into queſtion; and a weak Argument is 
ſure to be exploded, —— Even the moſt learned 
and ingenious Writer on this Subject often flies to | 
Scripture when a Difficulty begins to preſs him: 
which, in my Opinion, is deſerting the Argument, 
and owning, With Mr. Bayle (in Fs Explanation 
touching the Manicbees at the End of his Dictio- 
nary) that the Queſtion cannot be defended on 
any other foot. — Whereas, if the Diffi- 


We TFT REFUHLCE.. 

« perceive by our clegt and diſtinct Ideas, that 
5 ſuch a thing is entirely repugnant to his Na- 
ture and Attributes, referring us to Scrip- 
ture. which. declares that an infinitely perfect Be- 
ing did conſtitote it thus, will be no manner of 
Satisfaction, fince (upon this Suppoſttion) we can- 
not haue greater A ſſurance that this Seriprure 


therein contain'd is abſurd and impoſſible. And 
what that ingenious Perſon's Intent might be in 
repreſenting the Marter thus, and then referring 
N us to Scriptute for an Anſwer, I cannot deter- 
| 


mine. Eut ſure I am, that his Account of it 
ſerves rather to betray the Cauſe, and undermine 
the Authority of both Reaſon and Revelation, and 
is enough (if no better could be given) to make 
1 a Perſon that are M RG reject all 
& Kinds of Religion. 

FPFoarcher. every one: muſt 5 obſery'd, that 
moſt Authors. upon this Subject treat of God's 

Difpenſarions toward Man, as Gf they were ſpeak- 
ing of one Man's Behaviour toward another. They 
think it ſufficient to make the Almighty chooſe 


the beſt manner of acting i in all Sig imperfe&t 
Beings, and ſufficient to acquit the Goodneſs and 
Juſtice of God, but tis very far from fatisfy ing 
his M iſdm. lo a perfect Being who: —— the 
Effects of all poſſible Cauſes and Means, as the 
ſame Authors 1 God to do, theſe only ap- 


they 


comes from him, chan vre have that the Doctrine 


the moſt prudent, likely Means of bringing Man 
to Happineſs ; and act upon the higheſt Probabs- 
lity, tho, upon what Account ſoever it matters 
not, he fail of his End Now this may indeed be 
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pear ME eligible for the effects and Ends which 
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they will certainly produce. Nor is it any reaſon 
Why 1 ſhould pujve a Method which is apt and 
wont to ſucceed in moſt, Caſes, if I Ayow it will 
fall in his. To a Perſon therefore that takes all 
the Attributes of God together, and confiders the 
whole Scheme of Providence from end to end, * 
will not appear à complete and ſatisfactory Vin- 
dication. . them; to aſſert that God either now 
makes Men, or ſuffers them to make themſelves, 
miſerable, for rejecting that Happineſs which he 
at firſt made them capable of, and:endow'd-rchem 
with ſuch Powers, and placed them in ſuch ir- 
cumſtances as render d it naturally poſſible and 
even caly to be attain'd by them; tho? this may 
indeed clear. his Juſtice and lay the Blame upon 
ourſelves: And yet theſe Writers generally con- 
tent themſelves with going thus far: They bring 
all our Sin and Miſery from the. abuſe. of Free- 
Will, 7.2. a Power whereby a Man might have 
acted otherwiſe, and prevented it; without ever 
explaining the Nature of this Principle, or ſhew- 
ing the Wot and Excellence of it, and proving 
that, as far as we can apprehend, more Good in 
general ariſes-from the donation of ſuch a Self. 
moving Power, together with all theſe foreſeen 
Abuſes of it, than could poſſibly have been pro- 
duced without it; To demonſtrate this was an 
Attempt wotthy of our Author, who has at leaſt 
laid a noble Foundation; for it, and ſeems to be 
the fitſt that has prapoſed the true Notion. of hu- 
man Liberty, and explained it conſiſtently: All 
the Doubts and Difficulties attending which intri- 
cate Queſtion will, T hope, be tolerably cleared 
v dor kalt en Principles eſtabliſhed as oY 
i e [5 | 22 
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be ſufficient for chat! Purpoſe, by this Treatiſe of his, 
and the Notes upon it. 

But ſo much for the Subject and out Author's way. 
Menn it. As for the Traullation, tis barely Lite- 
ral; I endedvotired to keep cloſe to the Author“ J 
Senſe, and generally to RY very Words : I once in 
tended to have cut of every thing that I could not 
defend, eſpecially about the Beginning (which uſed 
to diſcourage moſt Readers from peruſing; the reſt 
of his valuaBle, Book, and might perhaps as well 
have been omitred ;) but conſidering that he had 
involv'd 3 it 10 doleiy in the teſt_of his ws ct 
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_and At other might perhaps have a different ju 
Opinion of i it, 1 contented myſelf with onutting ih 


1 of his Notes, and obviating the reft all. * in 
ng, both from other Authors, and ſuch Obſer- in 
vations of my own as occurr'd upon the SORT 7 na 

Some perhaps may think the frequent and long th 


votations very tedious, and introduce i 10 
1 up. — 1 can only aniſwer that Notes thi 
and References together, were intended to point 
our a fort of Compendium of Metaphyſics or EA A 
lative Divinity; by directing the Reader to a det 
of true Notions on the various Subzects 11 5 
our Author rouch'd' upon; 4 and which cop 
be found in any one particular 5 1155 co ka. 
ed from ſeveral, without much T Toub 0. 15 gs 
fuſion,” and unneceſfary Reading, I cho: Fathe 
to quote the very Words of the Authors n 5 

ther uſe worſe of my own, '6r. N 06 155 
what had heen often diſcovered, helf gre z Gr 10 rer 
peat the ſame things over ahd over, again, | "whic 


18 endlefs. Tis hop'd the Reader will find that a the 
* *. eita⸗ to b 
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citation of two or more Authors on the ſame 
Point is not always Tautology: and I believe it 
will appear that in the multitude of References 
more than one is ſcarce ever made to the ſame 
Place, except upon a very different Ocecaſjon, or 
in ſome different Light. A Writer often” does 
more good by ſhewing the Uſe of ſome of thoſe: 
many Volumes which ve have already, than by 
offering new ones; tho” this be of much leſs Ad- 
vantage to bis on Character. I determin'd 
therefore not to ſay any thing myſelf where 1 
could bring another conveniently to ſay it for me; 
and tranſerſbed only ſo much from others as was 
judg'd abſolutely neceſſary to give the Reader a 
ſhort View of the Subject, and by that Sketch to 
induce thoſe who have leiſure, opportunity and 
inclination, to go farther and conſult the Origi- 

. nals; and to afford ſome preſent Satisfaction to 
8 r GERD 3-1.955 03 
5 But how judiciouſſy this ic perform d, che Notes 
themſelves muſt teſtify.. FRAN 1963] 
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2 Since the publication df the former Edition, 

. Archbiſhop King's Relations have obliged me 

h with a large Collection of his Papers on the ſame i 
oi Subject both in Latin and Engliſh. They contain # 
15 a 
wil 


an explication and Defenee of the principal parts 
of his Scheme, and afford very good hints for 


er improving it in ſeveral points; eſpe rally with re- 
dard to che Univ of Soul and Body, and their 

er mutual Ihente; to Human Lib ry, to the tate 

$4 


+ of Adam in Paradiſe and the Conſequences of his 
& | 74” The left of theſe is allo tolly diſcoſs'd in 
ta | the Sermon annex d, whichithe Author had order'd' 
ta- to be printed after his _ and which * 
| but 


, - FRAA4OCR.. - © 
but be acceptable to the Public. Theſe advan- 
tages encourag'd me to review the whole and en- 


deavour to compleat the . Author's deſign. To 
make room for the neceſſary Additions, I omit- 


ted all his Notes to the firſt Chapter, as well as 


ſome of my own which had no immediate rela- 
tion to the main Subject. I have compar'd the 
Latin and Engliſh Papers together on. each head, 
and give the Argument made up from them both. 
What is extracted from them I have ſet down by 
way of Note under thoſe parts of the Book 
which treat on the ſame things, with Capital Let- 
ters prefixed to diſtinguiſh them from all the reſt 
which I am anſwerable for. The unexpected- 
neſs of theſe additional helps, which could not 
be met with till after the firſt Edition was print- 
ed off, andoccaſion'd too many Alterations to be all 
publiſh d by themſelves, will tis hoped excuſe me 
to the Purchaſers of that Copy any detriment 
which may ariſe to it fer the ſubſequent one. 

The great Value which the Author ſet upon this 
Work appears from the pains he has taken to vin- 
dicate it from every the leaſt cavil; in which 
view all that he has wrote would make a much 
larger Volume than his firſt. It was my inten- 
tion to reduce it to as ſmall a compals as poſſi- 
ble by inſerting no more than what ſeem'd to 
give light to his main Scope and was ſufficiently 
clear. He begins with an account of the preſent 
{tate of the Controverſy about the Origin of Evil, 
and offers many Arguments againſt the ſuppoſition 
of an abſolutely Evil Principle, moſt of which 
are omitted, fince few, if any, thinking (Perſons 
now-a days can be imagin d to embrace ſo extra- 


- - .,-.. Vagant 
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vagant. an Hypotheſis , and therefore it requires 
but little confutation. In the next place he lays 
down a ſummary of the chief Principles on which 
his Book i bull, and then proceeds to rank his 
Adverſaries into their ſeveral Claſſes, and conſider 
the various Arguments which they have urg'd a- 
gainſt him. The ſubſtance of his Anſwers, eſ⸗ 
pecially to ſuch Objections as have been either o- 
mitred, or but ſlightly touch d upon in the former 
Edition, will be given in their proper Places. The 
general view of his Scheme may perhaps be not 
diſagreeable to the Reader before he enters on the 
Book, and is as follows. 


1: All Creatures are neceſſarily im erf and at 
infinit' aiftance from the Perfection of the Deity, 
and if a negative Principle were to be admitted, ſuch 
as the PRIVY ATION of the PERIPATETICS, 
it might be ſaid that every created Being conſiſts of 
Exiſtence and Non-Exiſlence; for it is nothing in 
reſpect both of thoſe perfi tions which it wants, and 
6; thoſe which others have. And this Defe, or ss 
we thay ſay, Miatare of NON-ENTITY. ia the 
conſtitution of created Beings is the neceſſary Princi- 
ple of all Natural Evils, and of a poffubility of Mo- 
ral ones; as will appear in the ſequels 

2. An Equality of Ferfeftion in the Creataret is 
1mpoſſivle, (as our Adverſaries allow) I add, neither 
wou d it be ſo convenient te place all in the ſame 
ſtate of Perfetton, bs a. . 

. It is agrecable to Divine Wiſdom and Good-. 
neſs tb h. ve created not only the more perfect Beings, 


bus alſo the moſt imperfect, ſich as Matter, ſo long 
TX £ 8 2 as 
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as they are better than nothing, and no impediment 


to the more perfect ones. 01 
4. Admitting Matter and Motion there neceſſarily a; 
follows Compoſition and Diſſolution of Bodies, that ts 45 
Generation and Corruption; which fome may look pe 
upon as defects in the Divine work ; and yet it is no fe 


"Objettion to his Goodneſs or Wiſdom to create ſuch al 
things as are nr nk attended with theſe Evils. A 
Allowing therefore God to be infinitely powerful good 2 


and wiſe, jet it is manifeſt that ſome Evils, viz. re 
Generation and Corruption, and the neceſſary Conſe- 47 
"quences of theſe, might have place in his Mor s; and L 

F even one Evil cowd ariſe without the ill Principle, te 

why not many? And if we knew the nature and cir- na 
cumſtances of all things as well as ne do thoſe of 05 
Matter and Motion, it may be preſum d that we cou d on 
account for them without any imputation of the Di- pl 

| vine Attributes. For theres the ſame reaſon for 2 


them all, and one Inſtance to the contrary deſtroys ſt 
un univerſal Propoſition. 8. 
5. It 1s not inconſiſtent with the Divine Attri- „. 
butes to have created ſome Spirits or thinking Sub- th, 
ſtances, which are dependent on Matter and Motion iſt 
in their Operations, and being united to Matter may he; 
both move their Bodies and be affected with certain th 
Paſſions and Senſations by their Motion, and ſtand th 
in need of a certain diſpoſition of Organs for the 44 
proper exerciſe of their thinking faculty; ſupp"ſing WM («; 
the number of thoſe that are quite ſeparate from Mat- &: 
ter to be as compleat as the Syſtem of the whole Uni- 
verſe mou d admit, and that the lower order is no in- Ag 


cc venience to the higher, E - tie. 
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6. It cannot be conceiv'd but that ſame ſenſati- 
ons thus excited by Matter and Motion ſbou'd be diſ- 
| agree able and tend to diſſolve the union between Soul 
| and Body, as well as others agreeable. For lis im- 
poſſible: as well as inconvenient that the Soul ſbou d 
feel itſelf to be loſing its faculty of thinking, which + 
alone can make it happy, and not be affected with it. 
Now aiſagreeable ſenſation is to be reckon'd amo 
natural Evils, which yet cannot be avoided without. 
removing ſuch kind of Animals out of nature. If 
any one ask why ſuch a Law of Union was eſtabliſh'd ? 
Let this be his anſwer ; becauſe there cou'd. be no bet. 
ter. For ſuch a neceſſity as this flows from the very 
nature of the union of things, and conſidering the. 
circumſtances and conditions under which, and which 
only they cou'd have exiſtence, they cou d neither be 
placed in a better State, nor govern'd by more come. 
modious Laws. Theſe Evils therefore are not incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, provided that the 
Creatures which are ſubject to them enjoy ſuch. bene= 
i- fits as over-ballance them. *Tis to be objerv'd alſo 
ub- that theſe Evils do zot properly ariſe from the Ex- 
ton iſtence which God gave to the Creatures, but from 
na) WW hence that they had not more of Exiſtence given 
ain them, which nevertheleſs their State and the place 
end WW they fill in the great Machine of the World cou d not + 
the admit, This Mixture therefore of Non-exiftence 
ing applies the place of an ill Principle in the Origin of 
at- Evil, as was ſaid before. 6 ad 
Jui- 7. The Happineſs and Perfection of every thing or 
in- Agent. ariſes from the due Exerciſe of thoſe Facul· 
E ties which God has gives it, aud the wore gs" 
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and Perfections any thing has, "tis capable of the 
greater and more perfect Happineſ. 
8. The leſs dependent on external things, the more 
ſelf-ſufficient any Agent is, and the more it has the 
principle of its Actions in itſelf, tis ſa much the 
more perfect; Since therefore we may conceive two 
Sorts of Agents, one which does not act, unleſs im- 
pell d and deter min d by external force, the other 
which have the Principle of their Actions within 
themſelves and can determine themſelves to act ion 
by their own natural Power : "tis plain that the latter 
are much more perfect than the former. Nor can it 
be deny d but that God may create an Agent with ſuch 
4 power as this, which can exert itſelf into atlion, 
without either the concourſe of God or the determi- 
nation of external Cauſes, ſo long as God by 4 gene- 
ral Concourſe preſerves the Exiſtence, Powers and fa- 
culties of that Agent. e 
9. Such an Agent may preſcribe to itſelf an end, 
and proſecute it by proper Means and take delight in 
the proſecution of it, tho that end might be perfett- 
ly indifferent to it before it was propo, ed, and be no 
more agreeable than any other of the ſame or a diffe- 
rent kind wou'd be, if the Agent had once reſolvꝰd to 
proſecute it, For ſince all the pleaſure or happineſs 
which we receive, ariſes from the due exerciſe of our 
Faculties, every thing which is equally commodious 
for the exerciſe of our faculties, will give us the ſame 
delight. The reaſon therefore why one thing pleaſes 
above another is founded in the Adt of the Agent 
himſelf, viz. his Election. This is largely explain d 
in the Book itſelf, together with the limits _ th 
: whit 
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which it is confined, and ſhall be illuſtrated more ful. 
ly hereafter. | RS. | 

10. It is impoſſible that all things ſhou'd agree to 
all, that is be good; for ſince the things are limited, 
aiſtinft and different one from another, and are en- 
aow'd with finite diſtinit and different appetites, it 
neceſſarily follows that the relations of convenient 
and inconvenient muſt ariſe from this diverſity. Since. 
therefore every created being is from the imperfettion 
of its nature neceſſarily limited, and from that limi- 
zation there neceſſarily follows diſtinction and diver- 
ſity, it follows that 4 poſſibility at leaſt of Evil is 4 
neceſſary attendant on all Creatares, and cannot be 
ſeparated from them by any Power, Wiſdom or Good- 
neſs whatſoever. For when a thing is applied to an 
Appetite or * to which it is not appropriated, as 
it is not agreeable to it, it neceſſarily affetts it with 
uneaſineſs ; nor was it poſſible that all things ſhou'd 
be appropriated to every Being, where the things them- 
ſelves and the appetites are various and different, as © 
they muſt neceſſarily be, if created, even in the moſt 
perfect manner. 6 4e1 

11. Since ſome Agents have 4 power over their 
Actiont, as above, and can pleaſe themſelves in the 
choice of ſuch things as may exerciſe their faculties; 
and ſince there are ſome ways of exerciſing them which 
may be prejudicial to themſelves or others; tis plain 
that from this power there ariſes a poſſibility of chooſ« 
ing amiſs, and they may exerciſe themſelves to their 
own prejudice or that of others. A BOO 4 \ 

12. And ſince in ſu 4 variety of things thoſe 
that are beneficial or hartful cannot be known by an 
intelligent Being which is in ils own nature limited and 

B 4 imperfect 
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imperfect, it was agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom 
and Govaneſs to preſcribe ſome Rules and Directions 
to ſuch agents, in order to inform them of what wou'd 
benefit or incommode them and their Fellom Creatures, 
i.e. what wou d be good or evil; that they mig hi 
chooſe the one and avoid the other. 
I3. Since therefore, as was ſaid before, an Equa- 
lity of Perfections in the Creatures is impoſſible, nei- 
ther wou d it be convenient for them to be placed in 
the ſame State of Perfection, it follows that there 
are various Orders and Degrees even amang intelli- 
gent Creatures; and ſince ſome of the inferior Or- 
ders and Degrees are capable of thoſe benefits which 
the ſuperior ones enjoy, and ſince there are as many 
placed in thoſe ſuperior Orders as the Syſtem of the 
Univerſe allow'd, it follows that the inferior ones, as 
4 more convenient place cou d not be left for them, 
ought to be content with a lower portion of Happi- 
neſs, which their nature makes them capable of, and 
to 4 higher than which they coud not aſpire without 
detriment to the ſuperior which poſſeſſes that Station. 
For he muſt quit his place before another can aſcend 
to it; and it ſeems hard and very inconſiſtent with 
the nature of God to degrade a Superior as long as he 
has done nothing to deſerve it. But if one of 4 ſu- 
perior Order ſhall by his own at, without any violence 
or compulſion, voluntarily quit his place, or freely 
chooſe ſuch things as deſerve a Degradation, God wou'd 
unjuſt to thoſe who are in an inferior Degree 
and by a good uſe of their Liberty become fit and qua- 
liffd for a ſuperior State, if he (hou'd refuſe them 
the free uſe of their Choice, It ſeems anjuſt for 
God to condemn. or degrade. avy one arbitrarily, * 
x G4 eq w* „„ 3 e 
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he is not to be blamed for ſuffering. one to. degrade 
himſelf by his own at and choice, eſpecially when the 
#ſe 70 that elictive power belongs to the nature of an 
intelligent Being, and con d not in the preſent ſtate 
be prohibited without detriment to ſome other, 
Here the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God ſeem to 
have exerted themſelves in a, moſt glorious manner, 
the contrivance appears to be the effect of the higheſt 
Policy and Prudence. For by this means Ged has 
ſewn bimſelf moſt equitable to his Creatures; ſo that 
no One can complain of or glory in his lot, He that 
is in a leſs convenient Situation has no room for 
complaint, ſince he is endow'd with faculties and has 
power to uſe them in ſuch 4 manner as to acquire 4 
more commodious one, and he muſt ve forced to own 
himſelf only in the fault if he continues deprived of 
it: and he that is now in a ſuperior State may learn. 
to fear leſt he fall from it by an unlawful uſe of his 
faculties, The Supertor therefore has a Dread that 
may in ſome meaſure diminiſh his happineſs, and the 


inferior Hope that may increaſe it ; by which means 


they are both brought nearer to an equality, and in the 
mean time have the utmoſt provocation and incite- 
ment to chooſe the beſt and make the moſt beneficial 
uſe of their faculties. This Conteſt, if I miſtake not, 
makes for the good of the Univerſe, and much more 
than if all things were fix'd by Fate and Neceſſity, and 
abſolutely confined to their preſent State. Either God 
muſt have created no free Agents to be govern d by 
the hope of rewards and fear of puniſhments, or this 
will be the fitteſt means to that end, and worthy of 4 
God. For what ground is there to complain of the 
Deity in this whole affair, except that when an equal 
dy 29 | ſhare 
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bare of happineſs cou'd not befal every one, he be- 
ffows the beſt on ſuch as uſe their faculties aright, 
and takes away what he had given from thoſe that 
— abuſe them? But more of this hereafter, © 

14. If what is laid down above be true, from 
thence "tis manifeſt that all kinds of Evil, viz. that 
of IMPERFECTION, PAIN and SIN may en- 
ter into a world made by the moſt wiſe good and pom- 
erful Author, and that its Origin may be accounted 
for without calling in the aſſiſtance of an Evil Prin- 
ciple. 

1 5. *Tis plain that we are tied down to this Earth 
and confined in it, as in a Priſon, and that our 
| Knowledge does not extend beyond the Ideas which 
we receive from the Senſes ; and who knows not how 
ſmall a part we underſtand even of thoſe Elements 
about which we are converſant ? But ſince the whole 
Maſs of Elements is as a Point in regard to the whole 
Univerſe, is it any wonder if we miſtake when we are 
forming a judgment, or rather a conjecture, concern- 
ing the beauty, order and Goodneſs of the Whole from 
this contemptible Particle? This Earth of ours may 
be the Dung eon of the Univerſe, an Hoſpital of mad- 
men or a Work-houſe of reprobates, and yet ſuch as 
it is, there is much more both of natural and Moral 
Good than Evil to be found in it. 

Thus far has the Controverſy about the Origin of 
Evil proceeded in the Author's Book, For all that 
has been ſaid above is either expreſsly contain d in it, 
or may very eaſily be deduced from the Principles 
there laid down. 
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p. S. The Perſons to whom I am more | 
cularly obliged for the Papers above - mention d, 
are the Reverend Mr. Spence Rector of Donnagh- 
more, and the Reverend My. King Prebendary of 
St. Patrick's, and Miniſter of St. Bride's, Dublin : 
who are defired to accept of this Acknowledge- 
ment, and to excuſe the Freedom I here take of 

informing the Public, to whom I eſteem ir as well 

as myſelf indebted. 

All the conſiderable Additions will be publiſh'd 

by themſelves in , to compleat the former 

Edition, 
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Motive by which Men are induced to purſue Vir- a 


' PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. | 
; Concerning the | 

FunDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
Wt} A 


VIRTUE or MORALITY. 


HO' all Writers of Morality have in the | 
main agreed what particular Actions are | 
virtuous and what otherwiſe, yet they have, 
or at leaſt ſeem to have differ'd very much, 

both concerning the Criterion of Virtue, viz. what 
it is which denominates any Action virtuous ; or, 


mult try any Action to know whether it be virtu- 
ous or no; and alſo concerning the Principle or 


I 
t 
i 
to ſpeak more properly, what it is by which we / 
t 
h 


tue. | | ti 

As to the former, ſome have placed it in ating ti 
agreeably to Nature, or Reaſon; others in the Fit- A 
neſs of things ; others in a Conformity with Truth; w 
others in promoting the Common Good ; others in cc 


the Mill of God, &c. This Diſagreement of Mo- ri 
raliſts concerning the Rule or Criterion of Virtue ar 
io general, and at the ſame time their almoſt per- 

fect 
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fect Agreement concerning the particular Branches 
of it, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, either 
that they had a different Criterion (tho' they did 
not know or attend to it) from what they pro- 
feſs d; or,(which perhaps is the true as well as the 
more favourable Opinion) that they only talk a 
different Language, and that all of them have the 
ſame Criterion in reality, only they have expreſs d 
it in different Words. e 
And there will appear the more room for this 
Conjecture, if we conſider the Ideas themſel ves 
about which Morality is chiefly converſant, uus. 
that they are all mixed Modes, or compound Ideas 
arbitrarily, put together, having at fifſt.no Arche- 
type or Original exiſting, and afterwards no other 
than that which exiſts in other Mens Minds. Now 
ſince Men, unleſs they have theſe their compound 
Ideas, which are ſignify'd by the ſame Name, 
made up' preciſely of the ſame ſimple ones, mult 
neceſſarily talk a different Language; and fince 
this difference is ſo difficult, and in ſome Caſes 
impoſſible to be avoided, it follows that greater 
Allowance and Indulgence ought. to be given to 
theſe Writers than any other: and that (if we 
have a mind to underſtand them) we ſHould not 
always take their Words in the common Accepta- 
tion, but in the Senſe in which we find that par- 
ticular Author which we are reading uſed them. 
And if a Man interpret the Writers of Morality 
with this due Candor, I believe their ſeeming In- 
conſiſtencies and Diſagreements about the Cxite- 
rion of Virtue, would in a great meaſure vaniſh; 
and he would find that ang agreeably to Nature, 
or Reaſon, (when rightly underſtood) would per- 
„ | fectly 
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duced to purſue Virtue. 


upon the whole will produce more Happineſs than 
ride ichen 


* een 
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fectly coincide with the Fitneſs of things ; the Fits 
neſs of things (as far as theſe Words have any 


meaning) with Truth; Truth with the Commer 
=y and the Common Good with the Vill of 
God. 3 


But whether this Difference be real, or only 


verbal, a Man can ſcarce avoid obſerving from it, 
that Mankind have the Ideas of moſt particular 
Virtues, and alſo a confuſed Notion of Virtue in 


general, before they have any Notion of the Cxi- 
terion of it, or ever did, neither perhaps can they, 
deduce all or any of thoſe Virtues from their 


Idea of Virtue in general, or upon any rational 
Grounds ſhew how thoſe Actions ( which the 


World call Moral, and moſt, if not all Men evi- 
dently have Ideas of) are diſtinguiſh'd from other 
Actions, or why. they approve of thoſe Actions 
call'd Moral ones, more than others. 

But ſince the Idea of Virtue among all Men 
(however they differ in other reſpects) includes 
either tacitly or expreſly, not only the Idea of 
Approbation as the Conſequence of it; but alſo 
that it is to every one, and in all Circumſtances, 
an Object of Chorce ; it is incumbent e all Wri- 


ters of Morality, to ſhew that hat in which they 
place Virtue, whatever it be, not only always will 


or ought to meet with Approbation, but alſo that 
it is always an Object of Choice; which is the c- 
ther great Diſpute among Moraliſts, vi. What 
is the Principle or Motive by which Men are in- 


* 
4 
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For ſome have imagin'd that chat M be ON f 


Object of Choice to a rational Creathi e, hic 
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Miſery to the Chooſer; and that Men are and 
ought to be guided wholly by this Principle; and 
farther, that Virtue will produce more Happineſs 
than Miſery, and therefore is always an Object of 
Choice: and whatever is an Object of Choice, 
That we approve of. | 1 

But this, however true in Theory, is inſuffi- 
cient to account for Matter of Fact, 7. e. that the 
generality of Mankind do approve of Virtue, or 
rather virtuous Actions, 1 being able to 
give any Reaſon for their Approbation; and alſo, 
that ſome purſue it without knowing that it tends 
to their own private Happineſs ; nay even when 
it appears to be inconſiſtent with and deſtructive 
of their Happineſs _ l 1 

And that this is matter of Fact, the ingenious 
Author of the Enquiry into the Original of our 
Idea of Virtue has ſo evidently made appear by a 
en great Variety of Inſtances, that a Man muſt be 
les either very little acquainted with-the World, or a 
of mere Hobbiſt in his Temper to deny it. 

And therefore ro ſolve theſe two Difficulties, - 
this excellent Author has ſuppoſed. (without 29 
ving, unleſs by ſhewing the inſufficiency of all 
other Schemes) a Moral Senſe to account for the 
former, and a public or benevolent Affection for the 
latter: And theſe, vig. the Moral Senſe and Pub- 
lic Affect ion, he ſuppoſes to be implanted in us 
like Inſtincts, independent of Reaſon, and previ- 
ous to any Inſtruction; and therefore his Opinion 
w_ is, that no account can be given, or ought to be 
bol expected of them, any more than we pretend to 

account for the Pleaſure or Pain which ariſes from 
denſation; i. e. Why any particular Motion ro- 
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| duced in our Bodies thould be accompany'd with 
Pain rather than Pleaſure, and vice verſa. | ; 

But this Account ſeems ſtill inſufficient, rather : 
cutting the Knot than untying it, and if it is not R 
a-kin to the Doctrine of Innate Ideas, yet I think 1 
it reliſhes too much of that of Occult. Dralitres: 


This ingenious Author is certainly in the right in hi 
his Obſervations upon the Inſufficiency, of the E 
common Methods of accounting for both our tl 


Election and Approbation of Moral Actions, and & 
rightly infers the Neceſſity of ſuppoſing a Moral & 
Senſe (i. e. a Power or Faculty whereby we may 
perceive any Action to be an Object of Approba- * 
tion, and the Agent of Love) and public Affecti- th 
ons, to account for the principal Actions of hu- the 
man Life. But then by calling theſe Inſtincts, I 
think he ſtops too ſoon, imagining himſelf at the 
Fountain-head, when he might have traced them 
much higher, even to the true Principle of all our 
Actions, our own Happineſs. 2 * 
And-this will appear by ſhewing, that our Ap- 
probation, of Morality, and all Affections whatſo- 
ever, are finally reſolvable into Reaſon pointing 
out private Happineſs, and are converſant only 
about things apprehended to be means tending to 
this end; and that whenever this end is not per- 
ceived, they are to be accounted for from the 
Aſociation o, Ideas, and may properly enough be 
1 vl KO TY, r 
For if this be clearly made out, the Neceffity 
of ſuppoſing a Moral Senſe or public Affections 
to be implanted in us, ſince it ariferh only from 
the inſufficiency of all other Schemes to account 
for human Actions, will immediately vaniſh. But 
by | whether 
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whether it be made out or no, we may obſerve 
in general, that all Arguments ad Ignorantiam, or 
that proceed a Remotione only (as this, by which 
the Moral Senſe and public Affections are eſta- 
bliſh'd to be Inſtincts, evidently does) are ſcarce 
ever perfectly ſatisfactory, being for the moſt part 
ſubject to this Doubt, vi. Whether there is a full 
Enumeration of all the Parts; and liable alſo to 
this Objection, vig. That tho' I cannot account 
for Phænomena other wiſe, yet poſſibly they may be 
otherwiſe accounted for. | 
Bur before we can determine this Point, it will 
be neceſſary to ſettle all the Terms : We ſhall in 
the firſt place therefore enquire what is meant by 


the Criterion of Vir. ue. 
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p- Concerning the Criterion of Virtue. 


ng THE Criterion of any thing is a Rule or 
Þ Meaſure by a Conformity with which any 

% ching is known to be of this or that ſort, or of 
dere chis or that degree. And in order to determine 
the che Criterion of any thing, we muſt firſt know 
| be che thing whoſe Criterion we are ſeeking after. 
For a Meaſure preſuppoſes the Idea of the thing to 

ſity I be meaſured, otherwiſe it could not be known 
(fince what is the proper Meaſure of one thing is 
not ſo of another) * den it was fit to meaſure 
it or no. Liquids, Cloth, and Fleſh, have all dif- 
ferent Meaſures; Gold and Silver different Touch“ 
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ones, This is very intelligible, and the Method 
of doing it generally clear, when either the Quan- 


titv or Kind of any particular Subſtance is thus , 
Bur when we extend our Enquiries after a Cri- F 
ter ion for aBſtrat, mix'd Modes, which have no q 
xiſtence but in our Minds, and are fo very dif- \ 
rent in different Men; we are apt to be con- 0 
founded, and ſearch after a Meaſure for we know * 
not what. Far unleſs we are firſt agreed con- a 
cerning the thing to be meaſur'd, we ſhall in vain b. 
expect to agree in our Criterion of it, or even to th 
underſtand one another. | | 
But it may be ſaid, if we are exactly agreed in Ml pe 
any mix d Mode, what need of any Criterion, or Set 
what can we want farther ? What we want far- 
ther, and what we mean by the Criterion of it is ch. 
this; viz. to know whether any inferior or parti- ne 
cular thing do belong to this mix d Mode or no. W . 
And this is a very proper Enquiry. For let a Man tue 
learn the Idea of Intemperance from vou never ſo MW of 
clearly, and if you pleaſe let this be the Idea, viz. ¶ wh 
the Eating or Drinking to that degree as ta injure MW wh 
his Underſtanding or Health; and let him alſo be 


never ſo much convin'd of the Obligation to a- a m 
void it; yet it is a very pertinent Queſtion in him con: 
to aſk. you, How ſhall I know when I am guilty I ner; 
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we ſhall know when the Life of another is taken 
| away wilfully ; i. e. when one who takes away the 
Life of another does it wich that malicious De- 
| ſign which is implied by W:Ifulneſi. But if Mur- 
der be defined the Guilty taking away the Life of 
another, then to enquire after the Criterion of 
" Murder, is to enquire how it ſhall be known when 
Guilt is contracted in the taking away the Life of 
another. So that the Criterion of Murder, ac- 
cording to one or other of theſe Definitions, will 
be different. For Wilfulneſs perhaps will be made 
the Criterion of Guilt, but Wilfulneſs itfelf, if it 
want any, muſt have ſome farther Criterion, it 
being evident that nothing can be the Meafure of 
itſelt. 5 | 
If the Criterion is contain'd in the Idea itſelf, 
then it is merely nominal, e. g. If Virtue is defi- 
ned, The acting agreeably to the Will of God: 
To ſay the Will of God is the Criterion of Vir- 
tue, is only to ſay, what is agreeable to the Will 
of God 1s callid Virtue. But the real Criterion, 
which is of ſome uſe, is this, How ſhall I know 
what the Will of God is in this reſpet? _ 
From hence it is evident, that the Criterion of 
a mix d Mode is neither the Definition of it, nor 
contain'd-in it. For, as has been ſhewn, the ge- 
neral Idea is neceſſarily to be fix d; and if che 
Particulars eomprehended under it are fd or 
known alſo, there remains nothing to be mea- 
ſured, becauſe we meaſure only things unknown. 
The general Idea then being bed e Criterion 
which is to meaſure or determine Inferiors, muſt 
be found out and proved to be a proper Rule or 
Meaſure, by comparing it with the general Idea 
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only, independent of the inferior things to whieh 
it is to be apply'd. For the truth of the Mea- a 
ſure muſt be proved independently of the Particu- 
lar to be meaſured, otherwiſe we ſhall prove in a 
Circle. Ys 
To apply what has been ſaid in general to the 
Caſe in hand. Great Enquiry is made after the 
Criterion of Virtue; but it is to be fear'd that 
few know diſtinctly what it is they are enqui- 
ring after; and therefore this muſt be clearly ſta- 
ted. And in order to this, we muſt (as has been 
ſhewn)-firſt fix our Idea of Virtue, and that ex- 
actly; and then our Enquiry will be, how we 
ſhall know this or that leſs general or particular 
Action to be comprehended under Virtue. For 
unleſs our Idea of Virtue is fix d, we enquire af- 
ter the Criterion of we know not what. And 
this our Idea of Virtue, to give any Satisfaction, 
ought to be ſo general as to be conformable to 
that which all or moſt Men are ſuppoſed to have. 
And this general Idea, I think, may be thus ex- 
SS. C 
Virtue is the Conformity to a Rule of Life, di- 
recting the Actions of all rational Creatures with ill che 
reſpect to each other's Happineſs ;, to which Confor- 
mity every one in all Caſes is obliged : and every ill be. 
one that does ſo conform, is or ought to be approved il | 9 
of, efteem'd and loved for ſo doing. What is here il 
expreſs d, I believe every one, or moſt, put into 
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r ene 
their Idea of Virtue. 3 1 1 
For Virtue generally does imply ſome relation I gat. 


to others: here Self is only concern'd, a Man is 
calbd prudent, (not virtuous) and an Action which WU 1 
eee eee 
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[ I think alſo that all Men, whatever they make 
, Virtue to confiſt in, yet always make it to imply . 
; Obligation and Approbation. | | 

The Idea of Virtue being thus fd, to en- 
quire after the Criterion of it, is to enquire what 
chat Rule of Life is to which we are oblig'd to 
conform, or how that Rule is to be found out 
which is to direct me in my Behaviour towards 
others, which ought always to be purſued, and 
which, if purſued, will or ought to procure me 
Approbation, Eſteem, and Love. : 

Bur before 1 can anſwer this Enquiry, I muſt” 
lirſt ſee what | mean by Obligation. 


„. C T., ll, 
concerning Obli 2 510 | 4 5 


() Pligation is the neceſſity of doing or n any: 
Action in order to be happy : i. e. when there 
is ſuch a relation between an Agent and an Action 
chat the Agent cannot be happy without doing 
or omitting that Action, — the Agent is ſaid D 
be ob/iged to do or omit that Action. 880 that Ob- 
ligation is evidently founded upon the Proſpect 
of e and ariſes from that neceſſary Influ- 
ence Which any Action has upon preſent or fu- 


ture Happineſs or Miſery. And no greater Obli- 
gation can be ſuppoſed to be laid upon any 42 8 
Agent without an expreſs Contradiction. 
This Obligation may be conſider' d four weng, 
„ to the four 8 manners in which 
3 
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it is induced: Firſt, that Obligation which ariſeth 
from perceiving the natural Conſequences of things, 
i. e. the Conſequences of things acting accordi 


to the fix d Laws of Nature; may be call'd Natu- 


ral. Secondly, that ariſing from Merit or Deme- 
rit, as producing the Eſteem and Favour of our 
Fellow Creatures, or the contrary. is uſually ſtiled 
Virtucus. Thirdly. that atifing from the Autho- 
rity of the Civil Magiſtrate, Civil. Fourthly; that 
from the Authority of God. Religions. 
Now from the Conſideration of theſe four forts 
of Obligation (which are the only ones) it is evi- 
dent that a full and complete Obligation which 
will extend to all Caſes, can only be that ariſing 
from the Authority of God; becauſe God only 
can in all Caſes make a Man happy or miſerable: 
and therefore, fince we are aluuys obliged to that 
conformity call'd Virtue, it is evident that the 
immediate Rule of Criterion of it is the Will of 
God. But is the whole Will of God the Crite- 
rien, of Virtue? No. For the' the whole Will 
of God is equally obligatory ; yet, ſince Virtue 
was defined to be the conformity to a Rule di- 
reQting my Behaviour with reſpect to my Fellow- 


Creatures, the Will of God can be no farther con- 


cern'd about Virtue, than as it directs me in that 

Behaviour. „ i eee ee 
Ihe nest Enquiry therefore is, what that Will 
of God in this particular is, or what it directs me 
Novy it is evident from the Nature of God; vis. 
his being infinitely happy in himſelf from all Eter- 
nity, and from his Goodneſs manifeſted in his 
Works, that he could have no other Deſigy in cre- 
BE ating 
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Preliminary Difertation. r 
ating Mankind than their Hap) ineſs; and there- 
fore he wills their Happineſs ; t the mean 
of their Happineſs: — that my Behaviour, 
as far as it may be a means of the Happineſs of 
Mankind, ſhould be ſuch. Here then we are got 
one Step farther, or to a new Criterion: not to a 
new Criterion of Virtue immediately, but to a Cri- 
terion of the ill of God, For it is an Anſwer to 
the Enquiry, Hoi ſhall I know what the Will of 
God in this particular is? Thus the Will of God 
is the immediate Criterion of Virtue, and the 
Happineſs of Mankind the Criterion of che Will 
of God; and therefore the Happineſs of Mankind 
may be ſaid to be the Criterion of Virtue, but once 
remgued, 
And fince I am to do whatever lies in my Power 


towards promoting the Happineſs of Mankind, the 
next Enquiry is, what is the Criterion of this Hap- 


pineſs't i. e. How ſhall I know what in my Power 


is, or is not, for the Happineſs of Mankind! ry 
Now this is tobe known only from the Relations 
of things, (which Relations, with Reſpect to our 
preſent Enquiry, ſome have call'd their Fitneſs 
and Vn ine.) For ſome Things and Actions are 
apt to produce Pleafure, others Pain; fomearecon- 
venient, others inconvenient for a Society; ſome 
are for the good of Mankind, others tend to tlie 
detriment of it: therefore thoſe are to be choſen 


which tend to the good of Mankind; che others to 
be avoided. 


Thus then we are one ſtep farther, vi. t 
the Criterion of the Happineſs of Mankind, A 
from this Cfiterion we deduce all 8 Vir- 
7. and Vices. 

. 4 The 
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The next Enquiry is, How ſhall I know that 
the e is this Fitneſs and Unfitneſs in things? or if 
there be, how ſhall I diſcover it in particular Ca- 
ſes? And the Anſwer is, Either from Experience. 
or Reaſon. You either perceive the Inconvenien- 
cies of ſome Things and Actions when they hap- 
pen or yqu foreſee them by contemplating the 
Sl Nature of the Things and Actions. 
ww Thus the Criterion of the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs 
4 of things may in general be ſaid to be Reaſon : 
1 which Reaſon, when exactly conformable to the 
0 things exiſting, 1. e. when it judges of things as 
Wi they are, is called Right Reaſon. And hence alſo 
N. we ſometimes talk of the Regſon of things, 1. e. 
properly ſpeaking, that Relation which we. ſhould 
bl find out by our Reaſon, if our Reaſon was right. 
4 The expreſſing by outward Signs the Relations of 
Mi things as they really are, is called Truth; and hence, 
0 by the ſame kind of Metaphor, we are apt to talk 
ll of the Truth, as well as Reaſon, of things. Both 
i Expreſſions mean the ſame : which has often made 
me wonder why ſome Men who cry up Reaſon as 
the Criterion of Virtue, ſhould yet diſlike Mr. 
Mollaſton's Notion of Truth being its Criterion. 
The Truth is, all theſe juſt mentioned, via. the 
Happineſs of Mankind ; the Relations, or Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs of things; Reaſon and Truth; may 
in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be Criterions of Virtue ; | 
but it muſt always be remember'd that they are ti 
only remote Criterions of it, being gradually ſub- pe 
. to its immediate Criterion, the Will of in 
od. 1 al ale. © NO inen F 
And from hence we may perceive” the Reaſon V. 
of what I ſuggeſted in the beginning of Wa ha 
iT 3 . 
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tiſe, viz. That the Diſpute between Moraliſts a- 
bout the Criterion of Virtue, is more in Words 
than Meaning; and that this Difference between 


„ them has been occaſion d by their dropping the 
- immediate Criterion, and chooſing ſome a more 
= remote, ſome a leſs remote one. And from hence 
p we may ſee alſo the Inconvenience of defining any 
mix'd Mode by its Criterion. For that 1n a great 
8 meaſure has occaſion'd all this Confuſion, as may 
: eaſily be made appear in all the pretended Crite- 
e rions of Virtue above mentioned. 

18 Thus thoſe who either expreſlſy exclude; or don't 
ſo mention the Will of God, mah ing the immediate 
e. Criterion of Virtue to be the Good of Mankind; 
d muſt either allow that Virtue is not in all Caſes 


obligatery (contrary to the Idea which all or moſt: 
of Men have of it) or they muſt ſay that the Good 
e, of Mankind is a ſufficient Obligation. But ho- 
Ik can the Good of Mankind be any Obligation to 


th me. when perhaps in particular Caſes, ſuch as lay- 


de ing down my Life, or the like, it is contrary to 
as my Happineſss. 
Ar. Thoſe who drop the 8 of Mankind, 


f aud talk of the Relatione, the Fitneſs and Uafn⸗ 1 
the neſs of. Things, are ſtill more remote from the 


eſs true Criterion. For Fitneſs without relation o 
ay ſome End, is ſcarce intell gible 216103 
1e; | Reaſon-and Truth come pretty rear the Rela-' 


are tions of -things, becauſe they manifeſtly preſup- 
ub- pole them; but are ſtill one ſtep farther bn i 
of immediate Criterion of Virtu. 

9081 What has been ſaid concerning the cherte of! . 
ſon Virtue as including our Obligation to it, may per- 
io.” haps be e to be — but a will beurg'd,: 
, 
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chat tis inſufficient to account for matter of Fact, 
vis. that moſt Perſons, who are either ignorant 
yi or nevet conſider d theſe Deductions, do how- 
er purſue Virtue themſelves, and approve of it 
in others. I ſhall in the next place therefore give 
ſome account of our Approbations and Affections. 
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Concerning Approbation and Affection 


AN is not only a /en/i9Je Creature, not only 
capable of Pleaſure and Pain, but capable 

alſo of forgſeeing this Pleaſure and Pain in the fu- 
ture conſequences of Things and Actions; and as he 
is capable of knowing, ſo alſo of governing or di- 
recting the Cauſes of them, and thereby in a great 
pon 5AM enabled to avoid the one and procure the 
other: whence the Principle of all Action. And 
therefore, as Pleaſure and Pain are not indiffe- 
rent to Him, nor out of his Power, he purſues 
the former and avoids the latter; and therefore 
alſo thoſe things which are Canes of them are not 
indifferent, but he purſues or avoids them alſo, ac- 
cording to their different Tendency. That which 
he purſues for its own ſake, which is only Plea- 
ſure, is called an End; that which he apprehends 
to be apt to produce Pleaſure, he calls 'Good,' and 
* of, 1. e. judges a proper means to attaln 
his end, ind therefore looks upon it as an Object 
of choice; and that which is pregnant with Mi- 
a he „ of and ftiles Evil. And 


Q- 0 - | 9 e 


Good and Evil are not only barely approved of, or 


the contrary, but whenever view'd in Imagination 
(ſince Man confiders himſelf as exiſting hereafter, 


and is concern'd for his Welfare then as well as 


now) they have a preſent Pleaſure or Pain annex'd 
to them, proportionable to what 1s apprehended 
to follow them in real Exiſtence; which Plea- 
ſure or Pain ariſing from the projpen of future 
Fleafure or Pain is properly call d Fon, and the 
Deſire conſequent thereupon, Afclin. | 

And as by reflecting upon Pleaſure there atiſes 
in our minds a Defire of it; and on Pain, an A 
veFfen from it (which neceffarily follows from 
ſuppoſing us to be ſenfible ( rearures, and is no 
more than ſaying, that all things are not andiffe. 
rent to us) fo alto by reflecting upon Good or E- 
vil, the fame Deſires and Averſions are 1 


and are diſtinguiſh'd into Love and Hatred. 


from Love and Hatred variouſly modif\'d, ariſe 


all thoſe other Defires and Averfions which are 
promiſcuouſſy ſtiled Paſſions or Affections; and 


are generally thought to be implanted in our Na- 
ture originally, like the Power of receiving Plea- 
fure or Pain. And when placed on inanimate Ob- 
jects, are theſe following, Hope, Fear, Deſpair 
95 its oppoſite, for which we want a Name. 
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Approbation and Afection confider'd with regard to 


Merit, or tbe Law of Eſteem. | 


$f; a Man in the purſuit of Pleaſure or Happi- 
neſs (by which is meant the Sym total of Plea- 
ſure) hag to do only with inanimate Creatures, his 
Approbation and Affections would be as deſcribed 
in the foregoing Section. But, fince he is depen- 
dent with reſpect to his Happineſs, not only on 
theſe, but alſo on rational Agents, Creatures like 
himſelf, which have the Power of governing or 
directing Good and Evil, and of acting for an 
End; there will ariſe diffe ent means o Happi- 

neſs, and conſequently different Purſuits, tho' tend- 
ing to the ſame End, Happincy ; and therefore 
different Approbations and Affections, and the 
contrary ; which deſerye particularly to be con- 
ſider d. 

That there will ariſc different means of H ap- 
pineſs, is evident from hence, wiz. that Rational 
Agents, in being ſubſervient to our Happineſs, 
are not paſſive but voluntary. And therefore lince 
we are in purſuit of that to obtain which we a 
prehend the concurrence of their Wills neceſſary, 
we cannot but approve of whatever is apt to pro- 
cure this Concurrence. And that can be only the 
Pleaſure or. Pain expected from it by them. And 
therefore, as I perceive that my Happineſs is de- 
pendent on ans I cannot but judge whatever 
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T-apprehend to be proper to excite them to endea- 

vour to promote my Happineſs, to be a means of 
Happineſs, i. e. I cannot but approve it. And ſince 

the annexing Pleaſure to their Endeavours to pro- 

mote my Happineſs is the only thing in my Power 

to this end, I cannot but approve of the annex- 

ing Pleaſure to ſuch Actions of theirs as are un- 

dertaken upon my account. Hence to approve of 

a Rational Agent as a means of Happineſs is dif- 

ferent from the Approbation of any other means, 

; becauſe it implies an Approbation alſo of an En- 
I deavour to promote the Happineſs of that Agent, 
, in order to excite him and others to the ſame 
1 concern for my Happineſs for the future. 7 
: And becauſe what we approve of we alſo de- 
r 
n 


ſire (as has been ſhewn above) hence alſo we de- 
ire the Happineſs of any Agent that has done us 


bs good. And therefore Love or Hatred, when plac d 
2 on a rational Object, has {this difference from the 
e Love or Hatred of other things, that it implies a 
e defire of, and conſequently a pleaſure in the Hap- 
* pineſs of the Object beloved; or if hated, the con- 

| trary. n 
* The Foundation of this Approbation and Love 
al (which, as we have ſeen, conſiſts in his voluntary: 
3, contributing to our Happineſs) is called the Merit 
ce of the Agent ſo contributing, i. e. that whereby 
p- he is entitled er ſuppoſition that we act like 
| rational, ſociable Creatures, like Creatures whoſe 


Happineſs is dependent on each other's Behaviour) 
to our Approbation and Love: Demerit the con- 


wary, 2 - 41 a ACS IA, 1 
And this Affection or Quality of any Action 
which we call Merits very cane with # 


— — — 


vi Preliminary Diſſertation. | 
Man's acting ultimately for his own private Hap- 
pineſs. For any particular Action that is under- 
1 taken for. the ſale of another, is meritorious. 1. e. 
1 deſarves Eſteem, Favour, and Approbation from 
i him for whoſe ſake it was undertaken, towards 
g the Doer of it. For the Preſumption of ſuch 
Efteem, &c. was the only Motive to that Action; 
and if fuch Eſteem, Cc. does not follow, or is 
preſum ' d not to follow it, ſuch a Perſon is reckon'd 
vnworthy of any favour, becauſe he ſhews by 
his Actions that he is incapable of being ob/zged by 

Favours. 
The Miſtake which ſome have run into, viz. 
my that Merit is ineonſiſtent with acting upon private 
1 1 Happineſs, as an ultimate End, ſeems to have ari- 
| ſen from hence, uix. that they have not carefully 
= enough diſtinguiſh'd between an inferior and ulti- 
00 mate End: the end of a particular Action, and 
ö the end of Action in general: which may be ex- 
plained thus. Tho Happineſs, private Happineſs, 
is the proper or ultimate End of all our Actions 
1 whatever, yet that particular means of Happi- 
if neſs which any particular Action is chiefly adapt- 
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1 et to procure, or the thing chiefly aim'd at by 
dat Aion; the thing which, if poſſeſs d, we 
would not undertake that Action, may and gene- 
rally is call'd the End of that Action. As the 
fore Happineſs is the general End of all Actions, 
fo each particular Action may be ſaid to have its 
proper and peculiar End: Thus the End of a Beau 0 
is to pleaſe by his Dreſs ; the End of Study, Know- 

ledge. But neither pleaſing by Dreſs, nor Know- 
ledge, are ultimate Ends, they ſtill tend or ought 

to tend to ſomething farther as is evident _ 
% BAY 4 ence 
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hence, viz. that a Man may aſk and _ 
2 Reaſon why either of them are purſued : Now 
to alk the Reaſon of any Action or Purſuit, is on- 
ly to enquire into the End of it: But to expect a 
Reaſon, 1. e. an End, to be aflign'd for an ultimate 
End, is abſurd. ' To aſk why I purſue Happineſs, . 
will admit of no other Anſwer than an Explana- 
tion of the Terms, | | 
Why inferior Ends, which in reality are only 
Means, are too often look'd upon and acquieſc'd 
in as ultimate, ſhall be accounted. for hereafter. 
Whenever therefore the particular End of an 
Action is the Happineſs of another (tho the A- 
gent deſign'd thereby to procure to himſelf Eſteem 
and Favour, and look'd upon that Eſteem and 
Favour as a means of private Happineſs) that Ac- 
tion is Meritorious, And the ſame may be ſaid, 
tho' we deſign to pleaſe God by endeavouring to 
promote the Happineſs of others. But when an 
Agent has a view in any particular Action diſtinct 
from my Happineſs, and that view is his only 
Motive to that Action, tho' that Action promote 
my Happineſs to never ſo great a Degree, yet that 
Agent acquires no Merit; i e. he is not thereby 
entitled to any Favour and Eſteem: Becauſe Fa- 
vour and Eſteem are due from me for any Action, 
no farther than that Action was undertaken upon 
my account. If therefore my Happineſs is only 
the pretended End of that Action, I am impoſed 
on if I believe it real, and thereby think myſelf 
indebted to the Agent; and I am diſcharg'd from 
any Obligation as ſoon as I find out the Cheat. 
But it 1s far otherwiſe when my Happineſs is the 


fole End of that partigular AQion, 2. e. (as ] have 


{xvii Freliminary Diſſertation. 
explain'd myſelf above) when the Agent endea- 
vours to promote my Happineſs as a Means to 
procure my Favour, i. e. to make me fubſervient 
to his Happineſs as his ultimate End : Tho' I 
know he aims at my Happineſs only as a means of 
his own, yet this leſſens not the Obligation. 
There is one thing, I confeſs, which makes a 
preat alteration in this Caſe, and that is, whether 
2 aims at my Favour in general, or only for ſome 
particular End. Becauſe, if he aim at my Hap- 
pineſs only to ſerve himſelf in ſome particular 
thing, the Value of my Favour will perhaps end 
with his obtaining that particular thing: And 
therefore I am under leſs Obligation (ceteris pa- 
ribus) the more particular his Expectations from 
me are; but under Obligation I am, | 
Now from the various Combinations of this 
which we call Merir, and its contrary, ariſe all 
thoſe various Approbations and Averſions; all thoſe 
Likings and Diſlikings which we call Moral. 
As therefore, from conſidering thoſe Beings 
which are the involuntary means of our Happi- 
neſs or Miſery, there were produced in us the 
Paſſions or Affections of Love, Hatred, Hope, Fear, 
Deſpair, and its contrary : So from conſidering 
thoſe Beings which voluntarily contribute to our 
Happineſs or Miſery, there ariſe theſe following. 
Love and Hatred, (which are different from that 
Love or Hatred placed on involuntary Beings ; 
that placed on involuntary Beings being only a 
Defire to poſſeſs or avoid the thing beloved or 
hated ; but this on voluntary Agents being a De- 
fire to give Pleaſure or Pain to the Agent beloved 
or hated) Gratitude, Anger, (ſometimes call'd'by 
* | „ — __ 


one common Name, Reſentment) Generoſity, Am- 
bition, Honour, Shame, Envy, Benevolence: and 
if there be any other, they're only, as theſe are, 
different Modifications of Love and Hatred. 
Love and Hatred, and the Foundation of them, 
(198; the Agent beloved or hated , appre- 
ended to be inſtrumental to our Happineſs) I have 
explain'd above. Gratitude is that Deſire of pro- 
moting the Happineſs of another upon account of 
ſome former Kindneſs received. Anger, that Ve- 
fire of thwarting tie Happineſs of another, on 
account of ſome former Diſkindneſs or Injury re- 
ceived, And both theſe take place, tho we hope 
for, or fear nothing farther — the Objects of 
either of them, and this is ſtill conſiſtent with 
acting upon a Principle of private Happineſs.” 
For tho' we _ hope for, nor fear any 
thing farther from theſe particular Beings; yet 
the Diſpoſition ſhewn upon theſe Occaſions is ap- 
prehended to influence the Behaviour of other Be- 
ings towards us; z. e. other Beings will be mov'd 
to promote our Happineſs or otherwiſe, as they 
obſerve how we reſent Favours or Injuries. 
Ambition is a Deſire of being eſteem'd. Hence 
a Deſire of being #hought an Object of Eſteem ; 
hence of being an Object of Eſteem, hence of do- 
ing laudabli, i. e. uſeful Actions Generofity and 
Benevolence are Species of it. Ambition in too 
great a Degree is called Pride, of which there are 


thers, which ariſeth from any meritorious Action, 
nour being paid to us, 1. e. from others acknow- 


ledging that we are enticed to their Eſteem, is 
3 * 1 with- 
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ſeveral Species. I he l itle to the Eſteem of o- 


is called Honour. The Pleaſure arifing from Ho- 


N Preliminary Diſſertation. 
without a Name. Modeſty is the fear of loſing E- 
ſteem. Ihe Uneaſineſs or Paſſion which ariſeth 
from a Senſe that we have loſt it, is called Shame. 
So that Ambition, and all thoſe other Paſſions and 
Affections belonging to it, together with Shame, 
ariſe from the Eſteem of others: which is the 
Reaſon why this Tribe of Affections operate more 
ſtrongly on us than any other, viz. becaufe we 

rceive that as our Happineſs is dependent on the 
Behaviour of others, ſo we perceive alſo that that | 
Behaviour is dependent on the Eſteem which o- 
thers have conceived of us; and conſequently that c 
our acquiring or loſing Eſteem, is in effect acqui- f 
ring or loſing Happineſs, and in the higheſt De- A 


gree. And the ſame may be faid concerning all n 
our other Affections and Paſſions, to enumerate p 
which, what for want of Names to them, and . 
what by the confuſion of Language about them, In 
is almoſt impoſſible. ra 


Envy will be accounted for hereafter, for a Rea- ot] 
ſon which will then be obvious. 

Thus having explain'd what I mean by Ob li- 
gation and Approbation; and ſhewn that they are 
founded on and terminate in Happrneſs: having al- 
ſo pointed out the Difference between our Appro- 
bat ions and Affections as placed on involuntary and 
voluntary Means of Happineſs ; and farther, that 
theſe Approbations and Affections are not innate 
or implanted in us by way of Inſtinct, but are all 
acquired, being faiily deducible from ſuppoſing 
only ſenſible and rational Creatures dependent on 
each other for their Happineſs, as explain'd above: 
J ſhall-in the next place endeayour to anſwer a 

grand Objection to what has here been ſaid con- 
2 * cerning 
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Preliminary Diſſertation. li 
cerning Approbations and Affections ariſing from 
a proſpect of private Happineſs. 1 


The Objection is this. 


known to the A gent; for nothing can move a Man 


t mediately, as ſoon as any moral Character either 
bs occurs in Life, or is propoſed to them, without 
t conſidering whether their private Happineſs is af- 
i- fected with it, or no: or if they do conſider any 
1 Moral Character in relation to their own Happi- 
ll neſs, and find themſelves, as to their private Hap- 


otherwiſe. Whatever Reaſon may be aſſign d by 


ful or compaſſionate Mind never thought of that 
not why he ought to be grateful, but why he is ſo. 


dom and Providence of our Maker in implanting 
the immediate Powers of theſe Approbations (i. e. 


theſe Public Affections in us, than give any ſatis- 


factory account of their Origin. And therefore 
theſe Public Affections, and this Moral Senſe, are 


Uity act upon us as mere Inſtincts. 


The Reaſon or End of every Action is always 


but what is perceived: but the generality of Man- 
kind love and hate, approve and diſapprove, im- 


pineſs, unconcern'd in it, or even find their pri- 
vate Happineſs lefſen'd by it in ſome particular 
Inſtance, yet they ſtill approve the Moral Cha- 

racter, and love the Agent; nay they cannot do 


ſpeculative Men why we ſhould be grateful to + 
Benefactor, or pity the Diſtreſſed; yer if the grate» | 


Reaſon, it is no Reaſon to him. The Enquiry is 


Theſe after-reaſons therefore rather ſhew the Wiſ- 


in Mr, Hutcheſon's Language, a Mora Senſe) and 


quite independent on private Happineſs, and in re- 


” 
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Ar ſwer. ba wing tg 0 
The Matter of Fact contain'd in this Argument, 
in my Opinion, 1s not to be conteſted ; and there- 
fore it remains either that we make the Matter of 
Fact conſiſtent with what we have before laid 
down, or give up the Cauſe. 

Now, in order to ſhew this Conſiſtency, I beg 
leave to obſerve, that as in the purſuit of Truth 
we don't always trace every Propoſition whoſe 
Truth we -are examining, to a firſt Principle or 
Axiom, but acquieſce, as ſoon as we perceive it 
deducible from ſome known or preſumed Truth ; 
ſo in our Conduct we do not always travel to the 
ultimate End of our Actions, Happineſs : but reſt 4 
contented, as ſoon as we perceive any Action ſub- q 
ſervient to a known or preſumed Means of Hap- 
pineſs. And theſe preſumed Truths and Means of 
Happineſs, whether real or otherwiſe, always in- , 
fluence us after the fame manner as if they were 
'real. The undeniable Conſequences of Preju- 7, 
dices are as firmly adhered to as the Conſequen- by 
ces of real truths or arguments; and what is ſub- , 


A Ter mes .. 


ſervient to a falſe (but imagin'd) means of, Hap- x 
pineſs, is as induſtriouſly purſued as what is ſub- 2 
ſervient to a true one. Lodi r 
Now every Man, both in his Purſuit after Truth, E 
and in his Conduct, has ſettled and fixed a great f 
many of theſe in his Mind, which he always acts W ma 
upon, as upon Principles, without examining. And Ha 
this is occaſion'd by the Narrowneſs of our Un- 8 
derſtandings: We can conſider but a few things 55 
at once; and therefore, to run every thing to. the 
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Fountain-head would be tedious; thro' a long Se- 
ries of Conſequences; to avoid this we chooſe 
out certain' Truths and Means of Happineſs, 
which we look upon as RESTING PLA. 
CES, which we may fafely acquieſce in, in 
the Conduct both of our Underſtanding and Prac- 
tice, in relation to the one, regarding them as 
Axtoms ; in the other, as Ends. And we are more 
eaſily inclined to this by pee . that we may 
ſafely rely upon what we call Habitual Know- 
ledge, thinking it needleſs to examine what we 
are already fatisfy'd in. And hence it is that Pre- 
judices, both Speculative and Practical. are diffi - 
cult to be rooted out, viz. few will examine them. 
And theſe RESTING PLACES are fo 
often uſed as Principles, that at laſt, letting that 
flip out of our Minds which firſt inclined us to 
embrace them, we are apt to imagine them not 
as they really are, the Subſtitutes of Principles, 
but Principles themſelves. | 
And from hence, as ſome Men have imagin'd 
Innate Ideas, becauſe forgetting how they came 
by them; ſo. others have ſet up, almoſt as many 
diſtin& TnftintFs as there are acquir'd Principles of. 
acting. And 1 cannot but wonder why the Pe- 
cuniary Senſe, a Senſe of Power and Party, &c. 
were not mention d, as well as the Moral, that of 
Honour, Order, and ſome others. | 
The Caſe is really this, We firſt perceive or i- 
magine ſome real Good, i. e. fitneſs to promote our 
Happineſs, in thoſe things which we loye and ap- 
prove of. Hence (as was above explain d) we an- 
nex Pleaſure to thoſe things. Hence thoſe things 
and Pleaſure are fo ty d together and aſſociated In 
1 D 3 our 


liv Preliminary Diſſertation. 
our Minds, that one cannot preſent; itſelf but the 
other will alſo occur. And he Aſſociation remains 
even after that which at firſt gave them the Con- 
nection is quite forgot, or perhaps does not exiſt, 
bur the contrary. An Inſtance or two may perhaps 
make this clear. How many Men are there in the 
World who haveas ſtrong a taſte for Money as others 
have for Virtue ; who count ſo much Money, ſo 
much Happineſs3 nay, even ſell their Happineſs 
for Money ; or to ſpeak more properly, make the 
having Money, without any Deſign or Thought 
of uſing it, their ultimate End ? But was this Pro- 
penſity tro Money born with them ? or rather, did 
not they at firſt perceive a great many Advantages 
from being poſſeſs'd of Morey, and from thence 
conceive a Fleaſure in having it, thence deſire it, 
thence endeavour to obtain it, thence: receive an 
actual Fleaſure in cbtainipg it, thence defire to pre- 
ſerve the Poſſeſſion of it? Hence, by dropping the 
ntermediate Steps between Money and Happineſs, 
they join Money and Happineſs ea 1 toge- 
cher, and content themſelves with the phantaſti- 
cal Pleaſure of having it, and make that which 
was at firſt purſued only as a Means, be to them a 
real End, and what their real Happineſs or Miſery 
conſiſts in. Thus the Connexion between Money 
and Happineſs remains in the Mind; tho' it has 

long fince ceas'd between the things themſelves. 
Ihe ſame might be obſerv'd concerning the 
Thirſt after Knowledge, Fame, &c. the delight in 
Reading, Building, Flanting, and moſt of the va- 
rious Exerciſes and Entertainments of Life. Theſe 
were at firſt enter d on with a view to ſonie far- 
ther End, but at length become habitual Amuſe- 
: | a ments; 
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ments; the Idea of Pleaſure is aſſociated with them, 
and leads us on ſtill in the ſame eager Purſuit of 
them, when the firſt Reaſon is quite vaniſh'd, or 


at leaſt out of our Minds. Nay, we find this Power 


of - Aſſociation ſo great as not only to tranſport our 
Paſſions and Affections beyond their proper bounds, 
both as to Intenſeneſs and Duration; as is evident 
from daily Inſtances of Avarice, Ambition, Love, 
Revenge, &c. but alſo, that ic is able to transſer 
them to 4 — Objects, and ſuch as are of a 
quite different Nature from thoſe to which our 
Reaſon had at firſt directed them. "Thus being ac- 
cuſtom'd to reſent an Injury done to our Body by 
a Retaliation of the like to him that offer'd it, we 
are apt to conceive” the ſame kind of Reſentment; 
and often expreſs it in the ſame manner, upon 
receiving hurt from a Stock or a Stone, whereby 
the hatred which we are uſed to place on voluntary 
Beings, is ſubſtituted in the Room of that Aver- 
fon which belongs to involuntary ones. The like 
may be obſerv'd in n of the other Paſſions a= 
bove- mentioned. 

From hence alſo; viz. wen the continuance of 
this Affciation of Ideas in our Minds, we may be 
enabled to account for that (almoſt Diabolical) Paſ- 
fion called Envy, which we promiſed to confider. 

Mr. Locke obſerves, and 1 believe very juſtly, 
that there are ſome Men entirely unacquainted 
with this Paſſion. For moſt Men that are uſed to 
Reflection, may remember the very time when 
they were firſt under the dominion of it. 

Envy is generally defined to be that Pain which: 
ariſes in the Mind from obſerving the Proſperity 
of 2 not of all others indefinitely, but 

ES. 
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of ſome particular Ferſons. Now the examining 
who thoſe particular Perſons whom we are apt to 
envy are, will lead us to the true Origin of this 
Paſſion. And if a Man will be at the Pains to 
conſult his Mind, or to look into the World, he'll 
find that theſe particular Perſons are always ſuch 
as upon ſome account or other he has had a Rival- 7 
ſhip with. For when two or more are Competi- tl 
tors for the ſame thing, the Succeſs of the one - 
n 


mult neceſſarily tend to the Detriment of the o- 
4 ther, or others: hence the Succeſs of my Rival 


nl and Miſery or Pain are join'd together in my Mind; ge 
IF and this connection or aſſociation remaining in ic 
13 my Mind, even after the Rivalſhip ceaſes, makes w 
me always affected with Pain whenever I hear of ſe 

his Succeſs, tho' in Affairs which have no minner be 


of Relation to the Rivalſhip, much more in thoſe 
that bring that to my Remembrance, and put me th 
in mind of what I might have enjoy'd had it not 8 
been for him. This may poſſibly caſt ſome Light k 
upon the black Deſigns and envious: Purpoſes 2 
the fallen Angels. For why might not they have 3 
formerly had ſome Competition vvith their Fel- 
lows? and why may not ſuch Aſſociations be as * 
ſtrong in hem as ud? 7 
Thus alſo we are apt to envy thoſe Perſons that mi 
refuſe to be guided by our judgments and per- 18 ( 
ſuaded by us. For this is nothing elſe than a Ri- ; 
valſhip about the Superiority of Judgment; and 
we take a ſecret Pride both to let the World fee, 
y imagining ourſelves, that we are in the 
rae: 1.67 3G & 0934p 4 eee 
here is one thing more to be in an- 
ſwer to cis Objection, and that is, that we: do 
10 en 
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not always (and perhaps not for the moſt part) 
make this Aſſociati n ourſelves, but learn it from 
others : i. e. that we annex Pleaſure or Pain to cer- 
tain Things or Actions becauſe we ſee others do it, 
and acquire Principles of Action by imitating 
thoſe whom we admire, or whoſe Eſteem we would 
procure : Hence the Son too often inherits both 
the Vices and the Party of his Father, as well as 
his Eſtate : Hence National Virtues and Vices, 
Diſpoſitions and Opinions : And from hence we 
may obſerve how eaſy it is to account for what is 
generally call'd the Prejudice of F ducation ; how 
toon we catch the Temper and Affections of thoſe 
whom we daily converſe with ; how almoſt in- 
ſenſibly we are taught to love, admire or hate; to 
be grateful, generous, compaſſionate or cruel Gc. 

What I fay then in anſwer to the Cbjection is 
this: That it is neceſſary in order to ſolve the 
principal Actions of human Life to ſuppoſe a 
« Moral Senſe (or what is fignify'd by that Name) 
and alſo public Affections; bur I deny that this 
“ Moral Senſe, or theſe public Affections, are in- 
« nate, or implanted in us: they are acquired either 
« from our own Ob/ervation or the Imit tion of o- 
thers. But whether I have rightly deny'd it or no 
muſt depend upon the Arguments, and the Reader 
is deſired to judge impartially for himſelf. 
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e 5 20864 
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CHAP. V. &ECT. I. SUBSSCTIq 
Another N otion of Liberty and Election is propoſed.” 


J. 1. The Appetites and Powers attain their pro- 
r End by exerciſe, which is the greateſt 
Perfection of them, and their beſt Eſtate. 266 

2 Their is a certain agrecableneſs fix d by Nature 
between ſame Appetites, and their Objects, 
whereby they act upon the preſence of them, 
and ceaſe fiom. Action upon the Removal of 
them 267 
Liberty would be of diſſervice to an Agent en- 
dow Q with ſuch Appetites, Sc. as theſe 2 

1bi 
4 We may conceive a Power between which and 
any particular Object there is naturally na 
other Agreeableneſs but what may ariſe from 
the determination of the Power itſelf. 268 
5 * Power as this cannot be determin'd b 

any Goadneſi in Cijetts, ſince the Goodneſs of 


'em depends upon the determination. 270 
6 Nor by any Unea/ineſs. 271. 
7 Nor by the Underſtandiug 272 
8 Yet fach an Agent has need of Underſtanding 
in order to e ham things from im- 
poſſible. 273 
9 If the Agen be of infinite Power, he needs no 
' other Limitation. : * pe 
10 Butan Agent of finite Power muſt alſo conſult 
his Abilities. © | ibid. 
IL Such an Agent cannot be determin d by his o- 
9 Ne © 4b | ihid. 
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12 This Power is ſuperior to all the A ppetites, and | 


ſubdued by none. 275 
13 It ſeems to be given for this End, that the Agent 
might have ſomething to delight himſelf in 
when the natural Appetites muſt neceffarily 
be fruſtrated. 276 
14 This Power, by its acceſſion, encreaſes the 
Pleaſure of the other Appetites; by oppoſition 
removes, or at leaſt alleviates the Paik ih. 
15 The reſt of the Appetites are not to be baulked 
unneceſſarily. | Fs - v4 
16 Such an Agent as this is Self- active. 278 
17 Is determin'd by himſelf, and things are not 
choſen becauſe they pleaſe him, but pleaſe him 


becauſe they are choſen. 279 
18 Vet he is not determin'd by Chance. 280 
19 Is the true Cauſe of his Actions. - 
20 [s capable of Happineſs. _ 282 


21 An imperfe& Underſtanding is ſufficient for his 
_ Happineſs, if he do but diſtinguiſh between 
Poiiibilities and Impoſbilities, things agree- 

able and diſagreeable to the Senſes, and con- 

ſult his Abilities. Wy 283 

22 Tho' Liberty would be a Prejudice to other 
Agents, yet it is a ſure foundation of Happi- 
naeſs to this, whoſe convenience depends not 
on Objects but Election. 2284 

23 Theſe things are clear enough, tho! they may 
appear to be a little roo ſubtle. 285 
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CHAP. v. SECT. I. SUBSECT IV. 


That there is an Agent bo is pleaſed with Objects 


only becauſe he chooſes them. 


C. 1. God is ſuch an Agent as chi. 286 

2 Becauſe nothing external is either good or bad 

to him bef re Election. ibid. 

3 Eecauſe his own Will is the Cauſe of Goodnefs 

in the Creatures 287 

4 They are not to be regarded who declare 

that this Goodneſs determines the Will of 

God: 289 

5 If he had not a Power of pleaſing himſelf in 

Election, he could never have made any thing. 
293 

6 If he were moved by the Goodneſs of things 

to create the World, he would be a neceſſary 

Agent. 295 

7 But if things are good becauſe he haschoſen 

to make them, his whole Work will be free. 

| 00 

8 External things are in themſelves abſolucely 

indifferent to God, but he has a Complacency 

in his Choice. | ib. 

9 And determines himſelf to Action. 307 


10 The Difficulty of conceiving how a Power 


can dete mine itſelf to Action ought not to 
hinder our aſſent to the truth of the Propoſi- 
ton. * 7 IIS 

11 *Tis as difficult to conceive how a thing can be 
moved by another, as by itſelf, we are preju- 
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diced by being accuſtomed to material, 1. #, 
paſſive Agents. . 315 
12 What is ſaid about indifference, with reſpect to 
the Will of God, takes place in his primary 
Elections. 316 
13 God may have all things at once in his view 
which are connected with the thing choſen, 
and either will or refuſe them by one ſimple 
Act. | th, 
14 As he is of infinite Goodneſs, he alſo wills the 
Good of all things which he has determin'd to 
create, as far as poſſible. 317 
15 When the World therefore is once made, it 
is impoſſible that thoſe things ſhould pleaſe 
him which tend to the confuſion, &c: of his 
Work. | tb; 
16 When Man is made of ſuch a Nature as re- 
quires him to be juſt, ſober, Sc. God is not 
at Liberty not to will theſe things. 318 
17 This is no bar to the Divine Liberty. th, 
18 A Being endow'd with this Power is more per- 
fect than one that wants it: yet this does not 
imply infinite Perfection, therefore it is com- 
municable. 323 


CHAP. v. SECT. I. SUBSECT. v. 
That Man fartakes of this Principle of pleaſing 


himſe'f by Election. 

C. 1. Some Reaſons are offer d to ſhew this. 324 
2 Firſt, Experience. 325 
3 The Vulgar often judge better of matters of 

Fact than Philoſophers ib 
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4 Tis proved that we partake of this Power, be- 
cauſe we diſcover the Marks and Properties of 

it 1n ourſelves, Ke 
In the firſt place, we impute our Actions to 
ourſelves, whereby we own ourſelves to be 
the true Cauſes of them. Hence it is that we 
diſtinguiſh Misfortunes from Crimes. 328 

6 This is a moſt certain Sign that we are conſci- 
ous of our Liberty. 329 

7 Ihe ſecond Token of this Power, that it can 
go againſt the Appetites, Cc. 330 

8 Tis ſhewn that we can do this in regard to our 
Appetites. 331 

9 That we can do it alſo in our Senſes, and in a 
manner change the Nature of things by an 
obſtinate Election. | -\1-4JIT 

10 That we can conquer not only our Appetites 
and Senſes, but alſo our Reaſcn by the force 

of Election. 51:26 

11 This appears from Inſtances.  ': 4k 
12 That the Underſtanding admits not only Evil 
things for Good, but Falfities for Truths, v:z. 
being under Su: jection ro the Will. 341 

13 'Tis prov'd that we have this Power from a 
Conſideration of thoſe Reaſons which are ſup- 
poſed to determine the Will. 342 

14 Theſe are enumerated. . 16. 
15 Firſt, Errors of the Underſtanding: thefe are 
ſhewn to depend upon deprav'd Election 
rather than cauſe it. 343 

16 Secondly, Obſtinacy : which is ſhewn to be no- 
thing elſe but perſevering in a depray'd mo 
tLON, 10. 


17 Thirdly, The violence of Paſſions, vix. De- 
ſire of Fame and Glory, &c. all which are 
prov'd to derive their inordinate force from 
Election 857 8 | 34 
18 Theſame is ſhewn of Hatred, Love, Cc. ib. 
19 Of Fnvy, Revenge. 7 2 346 
20 Fourth'y, Madneſs: tis prov'd on the contrary, 
that theſe Men are in their Senſes who chooſe 
abſurdly. 347 
21 All theſe things cannot be explain'd otherwiſe 
than by admitting a Principle of this kind in 
ourſelves. 348 
22 As much Good ariſes from this Principle, ſo 
it is attended with this Evil, viz. a Power of 
ſinning. ib. 
23 This miſtake, that the Will follows the Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding aroſe from hence, 
vig. that it would be imprudent in us to act 
without conſulting the Underſtanding. 26. 
24 We can act in order to ſhew our i iberty, 
which is prov'd to be the ſame as acting with- 
out any reaſon at all. 349 
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pos d to external Motions from without, and 
meets with leſs Inconvenience 351 
2 Happineſs ariſes from the proper uſe of che 
Faculties, &c. If therefore a Power of chooſ- 
ing be the moſt noble of all, the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs will conſiſt in the Exerciſe of it, i e in 
Elections. 353 
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: Election is the Cauſe why things pleaſe us. 361 
4 He therefore that has a free power of chooſing, 
can always pleaſe himſelf. 3062 
5 We. can change our Elections to make them 
conformable to things, and fo can attain Hap- 
pineſs. 363. 

6 C Care of che Body, ad the natural Appetites 
diſturb Elections in this preſent. ſtare, and 
hinder our Happineſs from being perfect. 
ibi. 

We have ao to Admire che Divine Wiſdom 
which created an Appetite that- has whete- 
with to pleaſe itſelf in its own Nature, How- 
ſoever external things be diſpoſed. 20 
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we chooſe amiſs therefore when we chooſe 
what cannot be enjoy d; This, is done If, 
when {i ch things are choſen as are impoſſible, 
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1. This is done five ways. 
2 Firſt, by Error or culpable Wande 
S Secondly, By ' Negligence. 3 
4 Thirdly, By giving too gteat indulgence to 

the exerciſe of Election. | 
5. Fourthly, By Obftinacy, ot a Habit. 
6. Fifthly, By the importunity of the natural Ay- 
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How it 10 poſſible for us to fall into undue Eren 
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7 Why every thing ought not to be choſen, and 
why Elections are not- eaſily chang'd. 


CHAP.V. SECT. V. 
Hau Evil Elections are conſiſtent with the Power 


and Goodneſs of God. 


SUBSECT. 


Solution of 1 It. 
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70 
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C. I. The Evils of Free- Agents are not rg 
and therefore ſeem to be permitted by God 
voluntarily 
2 Moral Evils have no neceſſary Connection with 
a free Nature, nor are of any Advantage to 


280 


381 
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3 Here then lies the ſtreſs of the Difficulty, vis. 
why did Ged permit thoſe; Evils which are 
neither neceſſary nor uſeful? 223: 4482 

4 We don't know. ſo. much of the Nature of 
thinking Beings, as of material ones, and 
therefore are leſs prepared for an Anſwer to 
this Difficulty than to the former. ibid. 

5 The abuſe of Free- Will may be conceiv'd to 
have been prevented three ways, which are 
oonſider d in the three following Subſections. 
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CHAP. v. SECT. v. 8 =: 
Why God has created Free-Ageats, * 


C. 1. God might VELA prevented Moral Evils if 
he had refuſed to create any free Being 384. 
2 But without thoſe the World would have been 
a mere Machine, and every ching Ee. 

bi 
3 Objection from thaſe who declare Eu. the Un- 
derſtanding is active, tho' it be neceſſary, as 
alſo God himſelf, | 389. 
4 Anſwer to the rn 8 of the: — 
ibid. 

5 45 to ks latter. N 53 

God has a Complancency in his Works, and 
if nothing were free, that wou'd be wanting 
in them which is moſt agreeable to the Dy 

ibi 
7 Neceflary Evils do not always hinder the Cre- 
ation of things, much leſs choſe which are 
only poſſible, 387 
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8 Natural Evils are greater than Moral ones, and 
Free- Will a gteatet Gon: than che en A 
petites. 305 
9 The ſtate of Man ood be worls if Free- 7} 
Will were taken away: 7 389 
x0 Free Agents are capable of b Happineſs, 
therefore it is better to enjoy Liberty. 390 
1 The Benefits af Free- Will cou'd not be ad 
without a Power of finning © 3092 
: 5 The Will could not be determin'd ro Good by 
Objects, ſince the Goodneſs of them e 
proceeds from Election; 53595 
The Intellect often finds noching good in | 
things, except that they help towards the 9 
attainment of an Election, the Will there- 
fore could not be determinꝰd to Good by 
the Underſtanding. 394 4 
'x4 The Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God bang Cn 
qual to his: FOE; binders him from chooſ- 
ing amiſs. n 5 
15 But Man may Leak emi "Som his Good- 
neſs and Wildom neither are nor can be ade- 
quate to his Power, rt. 398 
16 Tis better to be ſometimes deceiv d wich Plca- 
fore, char to be always ſolicitous. + 2b, 
We 'Tis better to be in danger of Sinaing than to 
_ ceaſe from Election 399 
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yy God does not | interpoſe his Ommipeterice, and 
_ occaſionally reſtrain the Will from deprap d E- 


lections. 


J. 1 More and great Evils would ariſe from thence 
chan from the abuſe of Free- Will. 401 
2 It would be as much violence to prevent the 
Aion of Free-Will, as the Motion of the 

Fee e 
3 God, by iaterpoſing in the Elections of his 
Creatures, would quite invert the Method 

of treating Free- Agents. 404 
4 He would take away that which is the moſt 

agreeable to us in Elections, vis. a Con- 
ſciouſneſs that we might have not choſen 405 
Free- Agents are placed as it were out of che 
reach of Divine Power; the Government 
of theſe tlierefore is the proper Exerciſe of 
the Divine Wiſdom, wherein God delights 
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6 It would therefore be neither agreeable to God, 
nor uſeful to us, that God ſhould alway 
hinder bad-Eleftiang: | > 418 
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Concerning the Efficacy of Prayer. 

J. 1 Devout Men hope for. a Change in the 

- Ceurſe of Nature, through their Prayers. 419 


2 God does not hear all Prayers, 421 
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424 
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to chooſe panty 


J. 1 This is the ſame as if it wereaſk'd, wel God 
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2 This is totally to extirpate Mankind. 446 
3 God will in due time tranſlate good Men to a 


better State, but the preſent is as ear” 
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Concerning the Scarcity of happy Perſons, and the 
general Corruption of Mankind. 
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9 Vice and W ickednefs, tho' deform'd in them- 
ſelves, do not impair the Beauty of the whole. 
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10 If this be apply'd to particular Caſes, it ac- 
© counts for the Univerſal a xn] 466 
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Wherein the Principles before laid down are apply d 
| to the Solution of ome Objections. 


J. 1 Moral Evils are not neceſſary in reſpect of 
PFree-will, but they are neceſſary with re- 
gard to God. ſo that he muſt either tolerate 
theſe or greater. 47% 
Cicero's ' Objection, taken from a Phyſician 
who gives his Patient Wine when he knows 
that he will die of it: Ora Father who leaves 

his Eſtate to a Prodigal Son. 480 

3 "Tis ſhewn that the Compariſon is ill put be- 
tween Reaſon and Free-will, and the giving 
of Wine; and that God, if he took away 
Liberty for fear we ſhou'd fin, wou'd be like 

a Man that kills his Son for fear he ſhou'd be 


8 481 
4 Reaſon is no teſs improperly compared to an 
ate * 482 


g It tends to the Good of the whole, and of our- 
ſelves alfo, that we ſhould date the uſe of 
Free-will: for we had rather be what we 
are than in the Condi ition of Brutes, or with- 
out Reaſon. Ihid 
6 Cicero has neither brought appoſite Similes, 


nor . good Advice to Providence. 484 
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The ian of Epicurus propoſed, which 
{ Re DH arg ar if he was nor 
ut able or Envy if he was * to remove 40 
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8 is a Contradiction that all Evils be remov 
from created -Beings, God is not impotent there- 
fore becauſe he does not remove them. 489 
9 God always chooſes the leaſt of Evil, and 
therefore is not envious. 491 | 
10 God cou'd neither be conceiv'd to be infinite- 
ly powerful, if he were not able to create 
imperfect Beings, i. e. Creatures; or things 
that are contrary to each other, i. e. Evils, 
nor infinitely good if he had been contented in 


> himſelf, and deny'd Exiſtence to every thing 
z elſe, © zbid 
a 11 Epicurus therefore is deceiv'd, who endea- 
8 vours to attribute Impotence and Envy to 
8 the Deity; whereas he ought to have inferr d 
4 1 > higheſt Power and Goodneſs. 492 
s APPENDIX. 
1 Concerning the Dram Law. 
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J. x. The Divine Laws are either 3 or poſi- 
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*2 Particular Laws ought to give place to more 
general ones, ſince all kind of repugnancy 
cou'd not be avoided. 4394 

3. The ſame muſt be ſaid of thoſe Laws which re- 
late to the Moral World. 135614 

4 Why God is ſaid to be angry with Sinners 
ſince his Will is always done. 495 

5 God may alter or add to the Laws of Nature, 

and give us aſſurance that he intends todo ſo; 
hence the Origin of poſitive Laws, and a Re- 
velation. 496 

6 Laws are the means of informing free Agents 

of what is uſeful or prejudical to them ibid 
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Concerning Divine Rewards and Puniſhments. 


J. 1. Puniſhment is a natur Evil annexed to a ; 
deprav'd- Choice. +1- 2301 498 


2 Evil is Violence done to Nature; but every 
natural Action has Re- action correſpondent 
to it : therefore he that does Viglence muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer it, that no Tranſgreſſor 
may go unpuniſh'd. 499 

3 Poſitive Laws inform us oſ the Puniihments 
which attend depraved Elections, from the 


Nature of the thing rather than infli& new 


ONES. by 8 500 
4 That the decreeing and infli ting Puniſhments 
prevents greater Evil. i 51; GOT 


5 Tis ask 'd in the firſt place, how this-cah be 
reconciled with eternal Puniſhments, which 

- day't ſeem to be capable either of reform 12 
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fr the puniſh'd; or of being a Warning to others. 
6 'Tis ask'd in the 2d place, how Puniſhments 
can be eternal, ſince it is agreeable to Good- 
| Neſs to have created all things in ſuch a man- 
ner that nothing might repent of its eng 
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7 Tis ask'd zdly, how eternal Puniſhments can 
ſubſiſt without a Natural Cauſe. 503 
8 To the firſt tis anſwer'd, that eternal Puniſh- 
ments are made known to us by Revelation, 
and that God is not therefore obliged to re- 
veal how or why they are ſo; for perhaps the 
Reaſon is above our Comprehenſion. ibid. 
9 It does not appear but that the Puniſhments 
of the Wicked may be of uſe to the Good. 
5 e ee 
10 To rhe ad 'tis reply d, that the Matter is yet 
in debate whether it is preferable, to be mi- 
ſerable, or not to be at l. The Miſery of the 
Damned may be like that of Mad-men. ibid. 
11. The Damned chooſe their miſerable State, 
as Lovers, angry, ambitious, envious Per- 
ſons indulge themſelves in thoſe things which 
increaſe their Miſer x. 50 
12 Such Puniſhment is very great, and very 
well anſwers the End of Divine Puniſhments. 
13 God ought to prefer the common Salvation 
to that of Particulars. 12 510 
14 Anſwer to the 3d Objection. Tis probable 
that the Miſery of the Wicked ariſes from the 
very Nature of Sin. ' {ri 8880. 
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505 Of the Knowledge of External Ohjedts, 

16 | | | F 
55 I. I is allow'd that external Objects are made That ſen- 
* known to us from without by the Senſes 3 re- 
C but we have entirely forgot how Light, Co-Pre ene. 
en lours, and other external Things at firſt af- things to 


ty. fected our Senſes and Minds; nor can we eaſily re- us, or at 
id. collect the riſe and progreſs of our Knowledge con; leaſt dif- 
in cerning theſe Things. cover the 


17 However it is agreed that che Concept ions which — 
en, we have of theſe, either repreſent to us the Things 
om themſelves, or at leaſt diſcover the preſence and ope- 


18 rations of them: That the ſenſation of Light, for 

, inſtance, ariſes from its being preſented to the 

4 Eye; and ſo in all other Objects of the Senſes. 

re- II. But it is to be obſerwd that the repreſenta - That theſe 
8 Wl tions of Things, which we bave from the Senſes, are oonlu- 
to are by no means ſimple, but very much confuſed nee 
id. nd complicated; for E hb By repreſents e Put 24. 

ü ä | ++, fOterwards - 


2 Concerning the Origin of” Evil. Chap. 1. 
ſeparated to the Mind burning Wax, i. e. a thing that is hard, 
by ie un- round, capable of being melted in the Fire, red, 
ing; an in- ald When ſoftened by heat changeable into any Fi- 
ſtance of gure, ſuſceptible alſo of various Colours; and laſt- 
— in ly, reſolvable into Smoke. | The Eye exhibits all 
Wax, theſe Properties in the burning Wax-almoſt at one 
glance, but the Underſtanding ſeparates thoſe things 
by Reflection, which the Sight had convey'd to the 
mind collectively. For it perceives that the Wax 
preſerves its Eſſence and Denomination, though 
from round it be turn'd into ſquare, from hard and 
red, into ſoft and black. From whence it appears 
that all theſe Properties are extrinfical to it, but 
that which continues under all theſe Changes is 

call'd its Nature and Subſtance. © 
The firſt III. By Subſtance I here underſtand a thing 
diſtincti- which the Mind can conceive by it/elf as diſtin: 
on of our and ſeparate from all others: For that Thing, the 
duni Conception of which does not depend upon another, 
% nor include or ſuppoſe any other, is to us a Sub- 
Lralities ſtance ; and accordingly we diſtinguiſh it by that 
and Szb- Name; But that which - implies dependence in the 
Fae. conception of it we call a Made, or Actiden: 
For inſtance, we can conceive a certain portion of 
matter, ſuch as Wax is, ſetting aſide all others, 
and alſo without any particular Figure: But we 
are not in like manner able to conceive any parti- 
cular Figure without matter. Wax therefore 1s a 
Subſtance, for our conception repreſents it-as di- 
find, divided from, and ee all other 
things: Nor is it neceſſary to the knowledge 
thereof, that we join the conceptions of other 
chings when we think of it; for the conceptions of 
that and theſe contribute nothing to, nor ſtand in 
need of, each other in order to their being under- 
mood. But Colour, Figure, ſofineſi and bardneſs are 
dules or actidents; ſince they cannot be conceivd 
efthout — ! —*} 
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dect. 1. Concerning,the Origin of Evil. 1 
bard ʒ but they enter not into the Subſtauce or na- 


x 
-- 


ture of Wax, for that remains, whatever may be- 

: came of theſe. _ - | 

a IV. But when this is reſolv'd into ſinobe, or How we 
1 flame, it has no longer the name of Wax given to _ 2 
4 it; we call the thing Wax, which is applicable to — "Me 
S a certain peculiar aſe ; but when it is once refolv- thing as 


ed into ſmoke or flame, it becomes unfit for that matter. 
uſe to which Wax is ſubſervient; and therefore 
changes its Eſſence, and appellation. What then 
does it carry 2 with it under all mutations? 
It is always extended, and capable of motion or reſt; 
and has always parts which are ſeparable, and ex- 
clude one another out of the ſame place; the Sub- 
ſtance therefore which is attended with theſe Qua- 


lities or Properties we call Matter. (i.) 
NOTES: 6 [| 
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(1.) Our Author's Notion of Subfance, as including all the 
conſtituent Properties of any thing, ſeems to be more plain and 
agreeable to nature, and therefore of greater aſe in Philo- 
ſophy than that which is commonly received, We find by 
Experience that a thing will always exhibit the ſame appea- 
rances in ſome reſpe&s though it admit of Change in others; 
or in Mr. Locks Language, that certain numbers of fimple 
Ideas go conſtantly together, whereas ſome others do not: 
The former of thefe we call the | Sz5/arce, Thing or Being 
itſelf, the latter are term'd its Modes or ' Accidents. Thus the 
ſubſtance of Body, as far as we know of it, conſiſts iu Solidity 
and Extenſion j which being necefſarily finite, it alſo be- 
comes capable of Diviſion Figure and Motion. Theſe are its 
original infeparable Qualities which conſtitute the thing, and 
ſeem not to depend on any "thing elſe as a Subjekt. But 3 
particular Figure, Motion, c. are only Accidents or Modes 
of its Exiſtence, which do not necefarily attend it; though 
they themſelves cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt without it. The 
ſubſtatice of Spirit conſiſts in the Powers of Thinking and 
ating, which likewiſe admit of various Modifications, This 

eems to be all that we can lezrn concerning” the nature of 
things from Obſervation and Experience. To enquire into the 
how theſe, which we call Properties, exiſt together, 

* 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. I. 
What it is V. What is obſervable in Wax, may alſo be 
obſerv'd in any other Subſtance, which we know 
% e e E , HE VT" 


* 


or to attempt to explain the Cauſe, Ground or Reaſon of their 
Union is in vain; to aſſign the word Subſtance for 3 repre- 
ſentation of it is ſaying nothing; it is ſetting a mere Word 
for what we have neither any Idea of nor occafion* for. In- 
deed if we confider theſe primary Qualities 4s needing ſome- 
thing to inhere in, we are obliged to ſeek. for ſamething to 
ſupport them; and by the ſame way of reaſoning we may 
ſeek for ſomething elſe to ſupport that other ſomething, and 
ſo on; and at laſt ſhall find no other ſupport for the whole 
but the Cauſe which produced it. Mr. Locke though he gave 
into this way of talking yet he has ſufficiently thewn his 
diſlike of it in B. 1. C. 4.$ 18. B. 2. C. 13. U 18, 19, 
20. and C. 23.4 23. and elſewhere, Dr.Watts is of opinion, 
© that it is introducing a needlefs Schalaſtie Notion into the 
real nature of things and then fancying it to have a real 
«© Exiſtence*. Logic p. 14. The Author of the Procedure, Ex- 
tent c. affirms, that as far as we directly know the eſſential 
© Properties of any Subſtance, ſo far we have a direct know- 
© ledge of the Subſtance rad ; and if we had a direct Know- 
© ledge of all the eſſential Properties of any Subſtance, we 
© ſhould have an adequate knowledge of that Subſtance ; for 
_* ſurely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any 
of the eſſential Properties of a thing is knowing /@ much of 
its very Subſtance or Eſſence.; meaning the ſame by 
theſe two laſt words, though Mr. Locke uſes them in a very dif- 
_ ferent Signification: The former being only that which males 
any thing an Exs or Being; the latter that which makes it: 
Being of this or that Sort ; Of which below. 
In ſhort, whatever is underſtood by this word /ub/arc ; 
' It cannot, as Mr, Locke obſerves + be applied to Gad, Spirits 
and Body in the fame ſenſe ; and therefore the application of 
this and the like doubtful Terms to Subjects of a very dit- tho, 


r- YE e 


. 


:ferent nature (eſpecially that of Szb/iratum, which more ap- and 
parently confines our thoughts to Body) muſt needs occaſion all 
ee pou Merge „ e 

But 5 0 Author's notion of Subſtance be very de. gene 
 fenfible, he has applied the word Matter to l the 
ber e r in 
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gect. 1. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 

by the Senſes. For all things chat are perceived 

by the Senſes admit of the like changes, and the 

Wt | OWN EE above- 
NOTES. PK. 


whereof Matter is only a partial Conception containing no- 
thing more than the Idea of a ſolid ſubſtance which is every 

where the ſame. Theſe two terms therefore cannot be put 

one for the other, as Mr. Locke obſerves, * though indeed they 
are often uſed promiſcuouſly, Upon this occaſion it may not 

be improper to obſerve that the various fignifications of theſe 
general Terms Matter, Subflance Eftnce, &c. will ſerve to con - 
vince us in the firſt place, that theſe words don't denote the 
manner how things really exiſt, but only our manner of con- 
ceiving them, and ſecondly, that there are no real Exiſtences 
ſtrictly conſormable to this our manner of conceiving them, 
i. e. in Generals. For if either theſe general Terms ſtood for 
things really exiſting under ſuch a preciſion, or this our way 
of conceiving things were fix'd by Nature, neither of them 
would be ſo various and uncertain as we find they are. The 
End of making theſe General Cenceptions is to range things into 
Sorts for the convenience of Language. The Manner of ac- 
quiring them is as follows. We are at firſt anly acquainted 


with particular ſubſtances ; but obſerving that as theſe particu - 


lar Subſtances differ in ſome reſpects, ſo they agree in others, 
(i.e. though this particular excites in the mind ſome ſimple 
Idea or Ideas, which another does not, yet there are ſome. 
Ideas excited equally from both) we take no notice of thoſe 
Ideas in which two or more particular ſubſtances differ, but 
ſelect thoſe only in which they agree, and connect them into 
one complex Idea by giving them one Name. Which complex 
Idea becomes General, i. e. it may be affirm'd of, or belongs 
to, or is found in more than one particular ſubſtance; and the 
ſeveral Subſtances of which it is affirm' d, c. ate ſaid to be 
contain'd under that General Idea. General Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances therefore are not made by adding all or any of the 
particular Ideas found in each ſubſtance, or by that retin'd me- 
thod, which the Author of the Procedure imagines, of adding 
and * at the ſame time; but only by leaving out 
all thoſe Ideas in which two or more particular Subſtances 
differ, and retaining thoſe in which they agree. And from 
general Ideas thus made we proceed to more general ones in 
the ſame way, vi. by always dropping the particulars where · 
in they differ, Thus obſerving a certain agreement u 
| . $3 W 
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| Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. I. 
abovemention'd properties continue both under- 


and after. alb theſe motions and | mutations. 1 —4 


A 


NOT AS. e 1 . 


| Individuals and omitting the reſt we form an Idea of the ſe- 


veral ſpecies. © In like manner leaving out the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of each Species, we get an Idea of the Cenm, ſuch as 
Man, Bea, or of a higher Genus, ſuch as Animal and 
* by dropping that by which Animals are diſtinguiſh'd from 
all other things we acquire the {till moie-general or partial, 
Idea of Being or Sub/tance. When any one of theſe general Ideas 
is found in a particular thing it is ealb'd the Eh of that 
thing: E/ente therefore is only that general abſtract Idea in 
the Mind by which we determine any thing to be of this or 
that „ert, which ſort we ſignify by ſuch a general name as Ani- 


mal or Marter. So that the ſame Quality may be eſſential or 
not eſſential to any thing according as that thing is ranked un- 


der a different rt. 


In the ſame way that we make General Ideas of Subſtances 


we alſo conſider ſingle Properties, Modes and Relations, pix. 
by ſeparating them from all other Properties, Cc. with 
which they are found in Nature, or from all particular 
Subjects in which they inhere, and leaving only ſo much as 
remains in common, and includes, or may be affirm'd of eve- 
ry property, &. of that kind: Thus obſerving that all Bo- 

ies agree in being extended, as well as ſolid, though they 
differ never ſo much in magnitude and figure, we take the 
former of theſe Properties apart from the latter, as alfo' from 
any particular Magnitude or Shape, and call it Extenſion in 
the abſtract; which being thus made general it will compre- 
hend all particular Extenſions, and may be enlarged every 
way and amplified in infinitam: We can conceive it as exiſting 
beyond the limits of Body, and by adding the confuſed” Idea 
of a Subſtratum to it, it will become independent and ſerve 
both as a common meaſure and à common Receptacle for all 
Bodies, which conſtitutes our Idea of Space. See Notes 3 and 
9. In the fame manner we form an Univerſal Maze, v. g. 
Obſerving a train of Ideas' ſucceeding one another in our 
minds at certain diſtances, and being conſcious that we our 
ſelves exiſt while we receive them, or that our own exiftence 
is commenſurate to this ſucceſſion, we get the Idea of con- 
tinuing. Obſerving alſo that ſeveral other things continue 23 
well as ourſelves, we find that the ſame affection ing $4 
them; but it being an endleſs work to form as many diſtin 
Ideas of this kind as there are things that thus continue, we 
abſtrat from particular Exiftences and make onc general Idea 
of Continuance, which ſerves for all, and this is Duration. 


* See Lale B. III. C. vi. . 4, 5, Er. 
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dect. 1. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
ſenſible. Object, however chang'd, is always ex- 
tended,  m-veable, conſiſting of lid, diftini and di- 
S ..-. Hour oy oral od Rug ay) 
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The Parts or Periods of this common Duration we call 


Time ; and every thing which is commenſurate to them is mea- 
ſured by it, and faid to exiſt in, it, after the ſame manner as 


was obſerv'd before of Space. - © Din 
Mix d Modes and Relations are combi nations of Ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds voluntarily put together and connected by their 
names. Such as Goods , Grat itude; Identity Nec ffity, &fc. 
Theſe are apparently the work of the Mind, and though many 
of them have a real foundation in Nature, and may be found 
by obſervation in the concrete; yet they are generally got be- 
fore from information or invention, abſtracted from particu- 
lar Subjects, and lodg'd in the mind with general names an- 
nex'd to them, according as the circumſtances of perſons and 
conveniencies of Liſe require. See Locke, B. III. C. iii. 
I have been the longer on this ſubject of Arat Tdeas, ſinee 
the nature of dem ſeems to be but little underſtood,” otherwiſe 
we ſhould never hear of our Ideas of Infinity, of Spare, Dara- 
tion, Number, &. 1 an external Ideatum or 'objetive 
reality; — of their bei 
ferring the Exiſtence of ſome immenſe and eternal Being 
whereas all univerſals, or abſtra&'Tdeas, ſuch as theſe evidently 
are, (See Dr. Cartes Anſwer) to the 4th letter exiſt under that 
formality no Where but in the Mind, neither have they any 
other foundation, nor can they be a proof of any thing, befide 
that power which'the mind has to form them. FEA 
If the natute of Mix Modes and Relations were ſufficiently 
attended to, I believe it would not be aſſerted that dur Ideas 
of perfect Goodneſs, Wiſdom,” Power, c. are all inadequate 
and only negative. that all our knowledge of theſe Per- 
ſections is improper, indirect, and only analogical, — and 
that the whole kind, nature, Eſſence and Idea of them is en- 
tirely different when applied to God from what it is when pre- 
dicated of his Creatures, Whereas theſe being arbitrary com- 
binations of Ideas made without regard to any particular Sub- 
ject in which they may inhere, They are evidently their own' 
Archetypes and eben cannot but be adequate and pojitive ; 
They are what" they are immutably and univerſally; their N. 
tures and 'Effences muſt be the ſame wherever they are found,” 
or to whatſoever ſubject we apply them, fo long as the ſame” 
number of Ideas are included under the ſame word; and no- 
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it br. Time and occaſion we know the peculiar Subſtance 


s Concerning the Origin e Evil, Chap.T. 


That this VI. Not that this is a Definition, or Idea (2) 
Definition of Matter, any more than the former was of Sub- 
does not ſtarice, but that hereby we are acquainted with its 
reach the ee es 6 

Thee of Preſence, and diſtinguiſh it from every other thing; 
matter, but as we know a Man by. his Countenance, and other 


onlyſhews Circumſtances : Nor is it neceſſary that theſe ſhould 


us the be applicable to all Subſtance, at all times, and to 


— that alone: For it is enough if for this particular 


we 
NOTES. 


confiſient to make all our knowledge concerning them, real, 
„deer, dired, adequate and univerſal. See Locke, B. LV. C. iv, 


9. , 6. J | 
; ſhall trouble the Reader no farther on this Head than on! 
to obſerve that the method of forming general Ideas (which 
our Author had advanced in his firſt Note, and which is fill 
uſed by the Author of Procedure, &c.) by making the Idea of 
one Individual ſtand for the whole Species, muſt be wrong on 
this very account, iz. that according to the foremention'd 
ſcheme Univer/a/s, ſuch as Animal or Matter would have a real 
Exiſtence in the ſame. preciſe manner in which we conſider 
them; whereas under ſuch preciſions they are confeſſedly the 
creatures of our own Minds and exiſt no where elſe; We have 
nothing at all to do therefore with Azalogy in forming ab/ra? 
Ideas, we can never come at them by ſubſtituting one particu- 
lar for the reſt; but on the contrary muſt conceive them by re- 
moving all particularities of Exiſtence and leaving only what 
remains in common, as explain'd above. See Locke, B. III. 
C. ili. 5. 7, 8, 9. or Vas Logic, Part. I. C. iii. 4. 3. or 
the words 4b/ira#ion and General in Chambers's Dictionary. 
(z.) Our Author confines this word Ide to eule in 
which it was firſt uſed by Plato, vx. as an Image o Repteſen- 
tation of the ſuppoſed Eeces of things; in which ſenſe it 
was attributed peculiarly to God, who was faid to perceive 
things immediately by their Eſences, whereas we only know 
them by certain Marks or Characters, or by Analogy, 
Our Author had endeavoured to explain this in his Note upon 
the place; but we N. it to be much better explain d 
and more convenient 
word Lea ſtand for every thing about which the Mind is con- 
verſant, or Which can be the object of Perception, Thought 


or Underſtanding: In which large ſenſe we have an Idea af 


Matter. or Body as well as of Subfance, or of Space, 


y applied by Mr. Locke, who makes the 


Se; 1. Concerning the Origin of BV. 
we are talking of by them; and ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſh it from other things, oo 
VII. It is to be obſerved farther, that when a How we 
of this matter is removed another ſucceeds in- come to 
| to its Place, but is not in the fame Place con- or Wo 
| ſiſtent with it. Place therefore ſeems to be ſome- = ; 
| thing beyond, [beſide and diſtinct from the Mat- 
ter which it receives. For as from hence that 
, Wax was ſucceſſively capable of different forms, fi- 

gures, coloursandchanges, it rs that ſomething 
is in it beſide, and different from all theſe, which 
we call the Matter of the Wax: So in like manner 
from hence that the ſame Place or Space receives 
more and different Bodies and Particles of matter 
ſucceſſively, but cannot admit more than one at 
the ſame time, it will appear that Place or Space, 
is as diſtinct from Matter or Body, as Wax is from 
the Colours ſucceſſively receiv'd, and does not 
depend on them any more than Wax does on any 
particular Form. „ OTE 

VIII. If- therefore we ſet: afide, or annihilate What it is. 

Matter, whatſoever ſtill remains will all belong to 
the nature of Space; as in the former caſe when. 

we had ſet aſide the Properties of Wax, that which 
| belong'd to the Matter or ſubſtance of it remain- 
ed, If you ask what that is? I anſwer; firſt Lo- 
cal Mobility is to be ſet afide, for that ſeems pe- 
culiar to Matter. Secondly, an actual ſeparation 
of Parts, for what is immoveable cannot be divid- 
ed. Thirdly, Impenetrability, or Solidity; for 
that ſuppoſes Motion, and is neceſſary to the Pro- 
duction of it. It remains therefore that Space (as 
we conceive it) be ſomething extended, immovea- 
ble, capable of receiving or containing Matter, and 
penetrable by it. Though therefore we have not 
a Definition or Idea of Space, properly ſo call'd; 
yet we can hereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſn it from 
e ee DA ene duc Hilayen. dS." 
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10 Concerning the Origin , Evil. Chap. I. 
every other thing, and may reaſon about it as 

much as we have occaſion. . 
Theſe IX. Theſe three conceptions, namely, of ſenſi- 
three Con- ble Qualities (viz. Mation, &c.) of Matier and 
oe Space, ſeem to be the chief of thoſe which we 


viz. of 


ſenſible have from without, and ſo natural to us that there 
Qualities is no reaſonable Man but perceives them in him- 
(v- 8-Mo- ſelf. There are ſome who deny that Space is any 


, &c.) 1 - ONT eb 
— A) thing diſtinct from Matter, nor is it much to our 


and Space, purpoſe whether it be or no: Vet we cannot with- 
ſeem to be out offering Violence to our Underſtandings, deny 
Ars chief but that the conception of Space is diſtinct from 


eee the conception of Matter. (3. | 430811 
N O ES. „ 


external. 

(3.) Though ſo much noiſe has been made about Space, 
(which Leibnitz juſtly calls an Idol of ſome modern Engliis 
Men;) and fo great uſe made of it in demonſtrating the divine 
Attributes, in a way which ſome ſtile a Priori; yet, I am 
forc'd to confeſs that I cannot poſlibly frame any other Notion 
of it, than either, firſt, 4 mere negation ox abſence of Mai- 
ter, or ſecondly, as the eXtenfion of Body confider'd ab/ratly, 
or ſeparate from any particular Body; or, thirdly, as a Subject 
or Sabſiratum-of that ſame extenſion in abſtratto, for which laſt 

Notion; See N. . nee enen 
Now according to the firſt tion we may indeed have 
a poſitive Idea of it, as well as of Silence, Darkneſs,, and many 
other Privations ; as Mr. Locke has fully proved that we have, 
and ſhewn the Reaſon of it. B. II. C. viii. 5. 4: But to argue 
from ſuch an Idea of Space, that Space itſelf is ſomething ex- 
ternal, and has a real exiſtence, ſeems altogether as good Senſe 
as to ſay, that becauſe we have a different Idea of Dart 
from that of Light ; of filence from that of Joznd ; of the abſence 
of anything, from that of its Preſence ;* therefore Darkneſs, Q. 
mult be ſomething poſitive and different from Light, c. and 
have as real an Exiſtence as Light has, And to deny that we 
have any poſitive Idea, or, which is the very ſame, any Idea 
at all, of the Privations above-mention*d (For every Idea, as 
it is à perception of the Mind, muſt neceſſarily be poſitive, 
though it ariſe from what Mr. Locke calls privatiys Capſes). 
to deny, I fay,. that we have theſe Ideas, will be to deny Expe- 
rience and contradict common Senſe. There are 1 — 
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Of the Enquiry after the Firſt Cauſe 


* Suppoſing theſe three, viz. Motion, Matter, An en- 
bag | 24nd quiry con- 

| NOTES. "ba dee 
S Motion, 


Ideas, and fmple ones too, which have nothing ad extra cor- Matter, 


reſpondent to them, no proper Ideatum, Archetype, or ob- 
jective reality, and I don't ſee why that of Space may not be 
reckon'd one of them. To ſay that Space mult have exiſtence, Fin 
becauſe it has ſome properties, for inſtance, Penetrability, or a fol Ty” 
capacity of receiving Body, ſeems to me the ſame as to urge Ta 
that darkneſs muſt be ſomething becauſe it has the power or pro- 
perty of receiving Light ; Silence the property of admitting Sound ; 
and Af nce the property of being ſupply'd by Preſence, i. e. 
to aſſign abſolute Negations, and ſuch as by the ſame way of 
reaſoning may be apply'd to nothing, and then call them po- 
ſitive „ N and fo infer that the Chimera thus cloathed 
muſt needs be /emething. Setting aſide the names of its other 
pretended properties (which names alſo are as merely negative 
as the ſuppoſed properties to which they belong) thoſe thar at- 
tribute ex#en/ion to ſpace ſeem not to attend to the true notion 
of that Property, which, as the Schoolmen define it (and ler 
them who like not this definition try to give us a better) is to 
have partes extra partes, and as ſach; 1. e. as including parts 
which parts, as they differ in ſituation from each other, may 
ve things predicated of ſome of them different from thoſe 
which can be predicated of others) it appears plainly incon- 
fiſtent with their own Idea of what they call fimple, uniform, 
indivifible ſpace, and is applicable to Bady only: And to at- 
tribute Extenſion or parts to ſpace, according to the firſt no- 
tion of it laid down by us, will be the fame as to talk of the 
extenſion or parts of Abſence, of Privation, or of mere, Nothing. 
Laſtly, to ask if Space under the ſecond Notion of that wore, 
i. e. as Extenſion in the Abſtract, be extended or have parts, 
is apparently abfurd ; it is the ſame with that noted Queſtion 
of the Man, who. being told that to have Riches was to be rich, 
ask'd if Riches then themſelves were Rich? Well, then, ac- 
cording to the firſt Suppoſſtion, Space will be mere nan entity, 
or nothing, i. e. nothing can be affirm'd, but every thing de- 
nied of it: According to the ſecond,” it will be only an ab- 
rat Idea form'd in the mind from a property peculiar to mat- 
ter; which property abſtracted in Idea cannot itſelf N 


they exiſt 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. Se; 2. 


and Space, we are in the next place to examine whe- 
ther they be of themſelves, or of ſomething elſe? 
. N | «If 


% 
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any other fp nor be applicable ta the Divine Nature, 
nor capable of poſitive Iaſinity in any reſpect. As to the laſt, 

If Space, ſays Dr. Cudevorth, be concluded to be nothing elſe 
© but the extenfion and diſtance of Body, or matter conſider d in 
© general (without reſpect to this or that particular body) and 
© abſtraftly in order to the Conception of Moetion, and the men- 
© ſuration of things, then do we ſay that there appeareth no 
« ſufficient grounds for this poſitive Infinity of Space, we being 
© certain of no more than this, that be the World, or any fi- 
© gurate body, never ſo great, it is not impoſſible but that it 


- © might ſtill be greater A without end. Which in- 
© definite increaſableneſs of body 


| and ſpace ſeems to be miſtaken 
for a poſitive infinity thereof. Whereas for this very Reaſon, 
© becauſe it can never be ſo great, but that more magnitude 
0 my ſtil] be added to it, therefore it can never be poſitively 
© Infinite. | | 

Jo conclude therefore, by Space without the finite World, 
is to be underſtgod nothing but the poſſibility of body farther 
* and farther without end, yet ſo as never to reach to Infinity. * 
Hence appears the Weakneſs of that common Argument 
urg'd by Gafſendus, Dr. Clarke, and Raphſen, for the abſolute 
infinity of Space, viz. From the mc » Bo — undi 
or limits to it; fince that, ſay they, would be to ſuppoſe Space 
bounded by ſemetbing which itſelf occupies Space, or elſe by 
nothing, both which are contradictions. | 
Which Argument either firſt of all ſuppoſes that Space is 
really ſome thing, or ſome poſitive Quality; which wants to 
be proved; Or elſe properly applies bounds and bounders 
to mere non-entity,. or bare poſſibility ;z which has nothing to 
do with the Idea of Bounds. 

If therefore we take Space in the firſt Notion laid down, 
then its unboundedneſs will (as Dr. Czdworth. ſays) fignify 
nothing but the poſhbility of Body farther and farther without 
end; according to which Senſe, let us ſtate their uſual Queſ- 


tion in other Words, and the great fallacy and impropriety of 


it will appear. What is there, ſay they, beyond this Space? 
You muſt imagine more ſuch Space or nothing What is there, 
ſay we, beyond this poſſibility of Exiſtence? You mult either 
imagine more ſuch poſſovility of  Exiflence or mere nothing, * e. 
non Exiſtence. What Conſequence can poſſibly be drawij from 
ſuch an odd kind of Argumentati nn 
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Chap. I. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
If they exiſt of themſelves, the Enquiries is at ant 


End. For thoſe things that exiſt. by Nature are 
TG cauſes 


NOTES. 


But if Space be taken in the ſecond Senſe, - 7. e. as Exten- 
fion in alllracto, then the meaning of our act being able to ſet 
bounds to it will only be, that we have a power of enlarging 
our abſtract Idea in [nfinitum, or that we always find in eur 
ſelves the fame ability to add to, or repeat it, and if we always 
find that we can add, we ſhall never ſind that we cannot add, 
which (as a very eminent Writer on the Subject obſerves) is 
all the Myſtery of the Matter, and all that can be underſtood 
by infinite Space. But it is farther urg'd that there muſt be 
ſomething more in the preſent Caſe ; for we find not only a Pow- 
er & enlarging the Idea, but find it impoſſible to ſet bounds to the 
thing; whereas, tue can enlarge the Idea of Matter to infinity, 
and can alſo ſet bounds to the thing it ſelſ. In anſwer to the firſt part 
of this Objection it is ask'd, What thing, I pray you, but 
the. thing in your own mind, that is, the Idea? Prove it to 
be thing; and then we'll enquire whether it has bounds. or 
not; but to ſay the thing is infinite or boundleſs, before 
you have prov'd it to exiſt, or to be a thing, is too large a 
ſtep to take. The abovemention'd excellent Writer ſolves the 
Difficulty ariſing from the ſecond part of the Objection by 
another varallel Caſe * When I conſider the number of the 
Stars, I cango numbering on in my thoughts ſtill more and 
more Stars in Iufinitum, but I can alſo ſet bounds to them, 
can ſuppoſe their numbers finite, but to number itfelf I can 
* ſet no bounds. Yet what is Number? Nothing but an ab- 
« ſtrat Idea, nothing ad extra, and to ſay that number is in- 
* finite, comes only to this, that we can ſet no bounds to our 
Faculty of Numbering, it being always as eaſy to add to a 
* thouſand, or a Million, one more, Sc. as to One. Well 
© then, to ſet bounds. to number in the abſtract, is to ſet 
* bounds to the Faculty itſelf, and to deny that it is in my 
Power to add, when I plainly perceive that I can ; and ſo is a 
direct Contradiction. But as to the number of Stars, or 
* Hairs, or Men, or any thing, I can ſet bounds to that, with- 
out any contradiction, becauſe it ſtill leaves me in poſſeſſion 
of the power of numbering, which I find I have ; and which 
© does not require any 'ſubje& ad extra, but may go on inde- 
© pendent of any, and indifferent to all. Now to apply this 
* to other caſes: The Mind finds in itſelf the faculty of en- 


* lrging and extending its Idea of extenfion- It can apply 
404 | nenne, 


_ Conterning the Origin of Evil. Sect. 2. 
cauſes of Exiſtence to themſelves, i.e. do not ſtand 
in need of any external cauſe, if they depend on 


NOTES. 


„ it to Matter, or can let it. alone: Can ſuppoſe Matter infi- 


„ nitely expanded, or can ſet bounds to it; But to ſet bounds 
* toall Extenſion, as well imaginary as real, is cramping the 
Faculty, is denying it the power of enlarging, which is al- 
ways preſent to the mind, and which ſhe can never loſe ; 
and, in a word, is 4 contradiction. Any, either imagina- 
© ry, or real, Subject is ſufficient for the mind to exerciſe its 
4 Faculties upon *-and ſo if you either ſuppoſe God or Matter, 
© or Space to be infinitely extended, it is equally ſatisfied 
© with any. All that ſhe requires, is, that ſhe may be able to 
enlarge the Idea of Extenſion, But if you take from her Ex- 


. * tenſion itſelf, that is the Idea of it, and the Power of adding 


*.toit, you deprive her of her Faculty, and deny her a power 
which ſhe finds ſhe has. In a word, we can ſet bounds to 
© any thing that ſtill leaves us the power of enlarging or ex- 
« tending infinitely, as we find, we always can: and if we 
© would ſpeak ſtrictly, it is not aumber that is infinite nor ex- 
© tenſion infinite, which are nothing but nations abſtracted from 
* things : But the mind of Man is able to proceed numbering 
or extending infinitely, that is, without ever coming to any 
Stop or Bounds .For to ſet Bounds is to deny and deſtroy the 


Faculty itſelf: If it could not always do. it, it could not 


do it at all. He that can add one to one, as often as he will, 
© can never find an end of numbering, nor he that can double 
an Inch as often as he will, find an end of enlarging; it is 
© all nothing more than repeating one of the eaſieſt operations 
© or exerciſes of the Mind, and it will always be a contradic- 
tion for any rational Mind to want it. The Caſe being 
* plainly thus, I think it ſhould not be ask d, why a Man can- 
not ſet bounds to Number or Extenſon, but hew he comes 
to have the Faculty of counting and repeating, which is real- 
ly tantamount to the other, and what. it ultimately reſolves 
into. And then, I ſuppoſe, the Anſwer is very eaſy, and 
* we need not go to the utmoſt Limits of the World to enable 
* us to reſolve the Riddle. oe gn e, e 

© I cannot but ſmile to obſerve how groſly we are often im- 
© poſed upon by Words ſtanding for rat Ideas, for. want 
© of conſidering how, and upon what Occaſions, | theſe abſtract 
k Ideas were 8 for the help of enk and narrow. Con- 
ceptions, and have been uſed ſo long till they are thought to 
* ſtand for real Things. * This 
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ſomething elſe, there will be a queſtion about that 


alſo, what it is, and what are its properties. 
| IL We 


NOTES.” 


This, I think, is a ſolid and ample conſutation of the Ar- 
gument drawn from the Idea of Space and its imaginary infini- 
. We ſhall only add a Word or two to ſhew that Duration, 
(as well as Space,) Number, and all Quantity ; any thing which 
can be conſidered only by way of parts, or in ſueceſſion; is 
abſolutely repugnant to, or incapable of true poſitive infini- 
ty in any reſpect. Now by a poſitive, or Metaphyſical Infi- 
nite we always mean that which is abſolutely Perfe# in its 
kind, which cannot admit of Addition, or Increaſe. It is an 
Idea of a certain Quality in the Aract, which has no mix- 
ture of the contrary Quality in it, no failure or dect; and 
which therefore is our Standard to which we always refer, and 
by which we try all imperfections, all mix'd or finite Quali- 
ties, which are for this reaſon called imperfe&, becauſe they 
fall ſhort of our original Standard, and are properly negations 
of it: Conſequently our Idea of Perfection muſt be a poſitive 
one, and prior to that of Inperfectian; as will appear from 
Cudzworth cited in Remark l. where the Reader may dad a full, 
account of this poſitive Infinity, and how we get the Idea of it 
and are able to diſtinguiſh it from that negative one explain'd 
by Mr. Locke, which is frequently confounded with it. 

To return. If then a Metaphyſical Infinite means perfect, or 
that in which nothing can be added, it is plain that Duration, 
Number; andall Quantity, the very Nature and Idea of which 
includes perpetual /xcrea/ablene/s or Audibility, muſt be eſſenti- 
ally incapable of this abſolute or poſitive Infinity, in like man- 
ner as Cudiourth has ſhewn of Space and Body in the Paſſage 
referr'd to above. Farther, if we attend to the Notion of an 
Infinite Series, and take a view of the manifold. Abſurdities 
which accompany it in any manner of conception, (from 
which abſurdities we draw.our only proof of a firſt Cauſe, or 
God) we ſhall be neceſſarily led to exclude from Infinity all 
ſuch things as exiſt Seriatim, or muſt be conceived as conſiſting 
in and eompoſed of /ucceſſive parts, i. e. ſuch as Duration, Num- 


ber, Space, Motion, Magnitude, Ec. all which, when faid to 


de infinite, are nothing but ſo many infinite Series, and there= 
fore liable to the ſame abſurdities; as the abovemention'd, Au- 
thor has demonſtrated of them altogether, Iatell. Syflem, p. 
643, Er. and of Maia in particular, $ 843. The ſame ig 
ſhewn of Duration or Time, by Dr. Bextly, Boyle's Led. 
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We are II. We miuſt preſume that all our conceptions 
to form of ſumple Objects without us are true, i. e. repreſent 
of things ö the 
whether | NOTES. 


they exiſt 


of them Serm. 3. or by Sir M. Hale, Primitive Origination of Man- 
ſelves, or kind, F. 1. c. iv. or Biſhop Stillingfleet” Origines Sacre, 
require a B. III. c. i. prop. 7, 8. See alſo the confutation of an 
Cauſe . Infinite Series of ſueceſſive Beings in the beginning of Note 
from our 10. and Rem. b. The like is ſhewn of Number and all 


fimple Quantity, by the Author of the Inpartial Enquiry into the nc. 


. ture and exiſtence of God, p. 24, &c. 
ons when If any Number be abſolutely or infinitely great, it can be 
there is no © for no other reaſon than becauſe it is abſolutely or in its very 


ground to“ nature incapable of increaſe without an abſolute contradic- 


ſuſpect a tion. But the very nature of all —_— infers on the 
Fallacy. * contrary a neceſſity of the encreaſe of its Greatneſs on the 
« ſuppoſition of the leaſt addition: For ſince no Quantity is 

more or leſs ſuch, or poſſeſſes more or leſs of the nature of 
Quantity, than another, it follows that all Quantities be- 

ing of the ſame general Nature muſt ſeverally bear a propor- 

tion to each other. For example, that can be no Unit which 

by the addition of an Unit will not become two? and by 

. © parity of reaſon, that is no Million which by the addition of 

a ſingle Unit will not increaſe to the greatneſs of a Million 

© and an Unit. For if it be but a Million after the Addition 

« of an Unit, it is plain, it muſt before that Addition have 

been leſs than a Million by an Unit. - The like may 

be ſaid of all other Quantities, p. 25.* 

'The learned Dr. C/arke endeavours to evade theſe Arguments 
about Parts, &c. by denying that any Number of Yeats, Days, 
and Hours; or of Miles, Yards, or Feet, . can be conſi- 

dered as any aliguot, or conſtituent parts of infinite Time or 
Space, or be compared at all with it, or bear any kind of 
proportion to it, or be the foundation of any Argument 

in any Queſtion concerning it. Demir. of the Divine 

Attr. p. 37, 38. 5th Edit. But does not this look ſomething 

like avoiding one great difficulty by admitting a greater? For 

| how do we come at our confuſed Idea of infinite Quantity but 

by firſt having a clear Idea of ſome certain part of that Quan- 

tity ; in Space, for inſtance, of ſuch a ſtated Length, as a Foot; 

in Time, of an Hour, &c. and then by doubling, trebling, or 

any way multiplying that ſame Idea as long as we pleaſe, and 

| Nil finding as mach room for or poſſibility of TORS, 

as we did when we began? See Locke B. II. c. xvii. $. 3. — 
a, | oe :* Ars nenn hag oo $ 


How this is conſiſtent with the Eternity of God, and what 
the true meaning of that Attribute is, See Note 10, Rem. e 
or Dr. Bentley's, Boyle's Lecture Serm: zd. 
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the things as God would have them known to 

us, except we W diſcover ſome Fallacy or 
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does this Idea of Infinite (which ſeems to be the only one the 
Doctor ever thought of) when applied to Time or Space, al- 

ter the very nature, .efſence, and idea of that Time and Space? 
Do not we ſtill conſider it as an infinity of the ſame Time and 
Space; or as conſiſting in a continual addibi/zty of ſuch por» 
tions of Time and Space; or as a Whole made up of numberleis 
ſuch parts of time and ſpace as are of the ſame kind with theſe 
hours and feet? To ſay that infinite Space has no parts, is 

(as Leibnitx urges in his fourth Letter to Dr. C/arke, No. XI. 

p 99.) to ſay that it does not conſiſt of finite Spaces; and 
that infinite Space might ſubſiſt, though all finite ſpaces ſhould 
be reduced to nothing. It is as if one ſhould ſay, in the 

* Cartefan ſuppoſition of a material, extended, unlimited 
World, that ſuch a World might ſubſiſt, though all the Bo- 
dies of which it conſiſts, ſhould be reduced to nothing. It 

is therefore impoſhble to conceive, that hours and feet, Gr. 
ſhould not be aliquot parts of infinite Time and Space, and 
that theſe parts ſhould not bear ſome kind of Proportion to 
this Infinity. Theſe parts indeed will never reach our poſtive 
abſolute 92 1. e. that to which nothing can poſſibly be 
added) becauſe they include a perpetual addibility, as we ob- 
ſerved, which is called their /nfinity, and which is a direct 
contradiftion to what we call a poſitive Infinite: And there- 
fore poſitive Infinity applied to them is falfly applied, and a 
poſiti ve infinity of Matter, Number, Time, Space, or any quan- 
tity that conſiſts of parts, or muſt be conſidered in ſucceſſion 

i. e. to which this negative infinite, and this only, is and m 

be apply d, are all contradictions. Now inſtead of anfwering - 
this Argument againſt the abſolute Infinity of Time and Space, 
Dr. Clarke firſt of all ſuppoſes that time and /pace are abſolutely ; 
infinite, and then becauſe, according to this our. way of con- | 
ceiving Infinity which yet is the only way we have of con- 

ceiving it in theſe things) they could not poſſibly be infinite, 

he argues that we mult not conſider them in this way, namely 

as if their parts had any relation at all to their H. But 

ſhould. not the Argument rather be revers'd, and the conle- 

quence. of it. ſtand thus? This is our only way of conceiving 

any infinite applicable to theſe Things, but this way we cans - 


not 
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Prejudice adhering to them. For we can Judge of 
things no otherwiſe than from our Conceptions. 
Nor are we to ſeek for any other Criterion of 


* Truth than that a Conception of any thing offer- 


ed to the Mind forcibly extorrs Aſſent; as there 
is no other Criterion of Objects perceived by the 
Senſes, than that an Object, by its Preſence forces 
us to perceive it even againſt our Wills. If there- 
fore the Conceptions, which we have of theſe three 
before mentioned, repreſent them to us as exiſt- 
ing neceſſarily, ſo that they cannot be ſeparated 

| from 
NOTES. 


not conceive theſe to be poſitively infinite (or poſitive Infini- 
ty cannot be apply d to theſe) without a contradiction; there- 
ore we cannot at all conceive theſe to be poſitively Infinite 
without a contradiction, or therefore theſe are not poſitively 


infinite. 


There is indeed a certain uſe of the term infinite among Ma- 
thematicians, where this reaſoning of Dr. C/arke's might be 
admitted, but that is only where they conſider Quantities, re- 
latively, and not abſolutely, and therefore that can have no 
place where we are conſidering real Exiſtences. Thus when 
Geometricians ſay that one Quantity is infinitely leſs than a- 
nother, they mean that their infinitely ſmall Quantity is no 
. part of, bears no proportion to, or cannot be compared 
with the other; but proportion is (nothing real but) pure! 
relative, and therefore the term infinite apply'd here muſt be ſo 
too: Thus for inſtance, the Angle of Contact made by a Curve 
and its Tangent is infinitely leſs than any rectilinear Angle, 
7. e. bears no Proportion to it, is no Meaſure of it, or cannot 
any ways be compared with it. But this is nothing to Infi- 
nity in the Senſe in which Dr. C/arke has uſed it; fince by 
that he muſt mean ſome determinate thing, ſomething of 
which real Exiſtence may be predicated, which is very Nite 
rent from Infinity in a relative Senſe, as it is ſometimes con- 
ſidered by Mathematicians ; or in a pragreſſtve and indefinite 
one, which is the Senſe in which it is applied to Quantities 
U or decreaſing without End; and therefore what re- 

tes to theſe Infinites cannot be the Foundation of any Argu- 


- - 


ment concerning the other. The equivocal Uſe of the Word 
Infinite 
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Sect. 2. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 19 
from Exiſtence even in Thought, we muſt affirm 
that theſe exiſt of hemſelves, and require no Cauſe 
of their Exiſtence. But if we can- conceive theſe 
once not to have been, to have begun to be, or 
to be capable of Annihilation, tis plain that Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence belongs not to them, nor are they 
of themſelves, they muſt therefore have their Be- 
ing from ſomething elſe. For, ſince they may 
either exiſt, or not exiſt, Exiſtence is not of their 
Nature, and if it be not of their Nature they muſt 
have it from without; and there wants a Cauſe by 
which this Indifference to or Poſſibility of either 
Exiſtence or Non-exiſtence, may be determin'd. 
Nor do we judge a Cauſe in things to be other- 
wiſe neceſſary than as they are in their own Nature 
indifferent, that is, paſſive, in regard ro Exiſtence. 
For, if our Conceptions repreſent ſomething to us 
as neceſſary in its-own Nature, we enquire no far- 
ther about the Cauſe whereby it exiſts (4). Tis pro- 
III. If we apply this to our Conceptions of the ved that 

Things in Quettion, it will appear whether they be Mien re. 
ſelf. exiſtent, or require a Cauſe. | In the firſt Place dug 

let us examin Motion, which is really Action, but in o' it be 

CulT all ſuppoſed 


eternal, 
| and that 
NOTES. I _ ., Matter is 

not the 
Cauſe of 

Infinite in theſe different Senſes by jumbling Mathematics it. 

and Metaphy ſies together has, I believe, occaſion'd moſt of the 
Confuſion attending Subjects of this Kind. Nane 
(4) The Sum of what our Author is here endeavouring to 
prove is that neither Matter nor Motion (and he will ſhew 
the ſame by and by of Space) can be independent or ſelſ- ex- 
iſtent, and conſequently that they require ſome cauſe of their 
Exiſtence diſtinct from and antecedent to themſelves. Andtho' he 
ſrequently makes uſe of that conſuſed equi vocal Term, neceſſary: 
Exiſlence, yet he ſeems to apply it only in a negative ſenſe for 
de / Exiflence or Exiſtence . — Cauſe, which is as much as his 
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all Action it is neceſſary, if we may truſt our 
Thoughts, that there be an Agent and a Patient, 


without theſe we have no Notion of Action. In 
Motion therefore, ſince that is Action, there is re- 
go an Agent and a Patient, We have indeed 
e Patient, namely Matter; we muſt in the next 
Place ſee what is the Agent: viz. Whether Mat- 
ter produces Motion in itſelf; or (to ſpeak proper- 
ly) Whether Motion be coeval with it, natural, 
and neceſſarily adhering to its Eſſence, as Figure 
| | 3 
„„ 


Argument requires. For where any thing appears to be an eſ- 


feft, as Matter and Motion do, we muſt require a Cauſe; 
where no ſuch Cauſedneſs can be diſcovered, we call the Thing 
Self-exiftent, tho perhaps it really be not ſo, but might pro- 
ceed from ſomething elſe and where an abſurdity would fol- 
low from ſuppoſing any Being not to have exiſted once, or not 
to exiſt for the future, we ſay there's a neceſſity for ſuppoſing 
that it did and will always exiſt : or we ſtile that Being nece/a- 
rily Exiftent : which is perhaps as far as we can go. But as 
theſe Words, Necefary Exiſtence ſeem to have been taken to de- 
note ſome poſitive, extrinſic Principle of Exiſtence ; and which 
accordingly is often ſti led antecedent, abſolute, original Neceſſity, 


2 Neceſſity fimple, and unifirm, and abſolutely ſuch in its own na- 


ture, in itſelf, &c. It may be of ſome uſe to conſider the ſe- 
veral Things to which theſe Terms are apply'd, and what Ideas 
we fix to them ; which will perhaps convince us that they arc 
all merely re/at:ve, | 

Neceſſity is chiefly and primarily apply'd to Means: and 
-when it is thus apply'd, it evidently has Re/ation to ſome End 
to be attain'd by thoſe Means of which its affirm'd. Thus, 
when we ſay ſuch a thing is neceſſary, we mean that ſome End 
cannot be attain'd without the Exiſtence of that thing. Thus 
Religion is zece/ary to a Rational Creature, or more properly, 
to the Happineſs of a Rational Creature, 7. #, a Rational Crea- 
ture cannot attain Happineſs, its ultimate End, without Reli- 
gion. Farther, Means being a Relative Idea, whatever is af- 
firm'd of Means as Means, muſt be Relative alſo ; or which is 
much the ſame, muſt be an Affection of a Relative Idea. F- 8: 
When we ſay, any Action is Good, Fit, Right, Reaſonable, _— 


Seck. 2. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


is to Body. But if we remember what was laid 
down above, and carefully examine the Sentiments 
and Conceptions of our Mind, it will appear that 
the Nature of Matter (as far as we know of it) is 
indifferent to Motion; or Reſt, and moves not ex- 
cept it be moved. Motion therefore does not fol- 
low from its Nature, nor is it contained in its Eſ- 

CS: ſcence 


NOTES. 


theſe Terms are or ſhould be apply'd to it, as it is conceiv'd 
to be a Means to ſome End, and conſequently are relative; 
therefore to call any Action fit, c. in it/e/f, will be the ſame 
2 affirm any thing to be relative in itſelf, which is non- 
e. 
Neceſſity is alſo applied to Truth, and then it has relation 


to ſome other Truths, either antecedent or conſequential, ac- * 


cording to the different manner in which that Truth is proved 
to be neceſſarily true, i. e. according as the Proof is direct or 
indirect. When the Proof is direct, i. e. when the truth of 
any Propoſition is ſhewn to follow by unavoidableConſequence 
from ſome other truth before knownz then the Mece/ity of that 
Truth ariſes from the Relation which it has to ſome antecedent 
Truth: When the Proof is indirect, i. e. when the Truth of 
any Propofition is ſhewn, 1 the Suppoſition of 
the contrary to that Truth, i. e. Denying that, would 
imply the Negution of, or be inconſiſtent with ſome other 
known Truth; then the Neceſſity of that Truth ariſes from 
the Relation which it has to ſome conſequential Truth. Ne. 
ceſſity is alſo applied to Axioms; and then it has Relation to 
the Terms themſelves, i. e. it ariſes from the Relation which 
is between the' terms, and means, that ſuppoſing or laying 
down thoſeTerms, that Relation or Conne&ion between” t 
cannot but be. Farther, the ſame may be faid of Truth, as of 
Means, Truth —_ relative alſo ; conſequently ſuch Phraſes 
as theſe, true or falſe in itſelf, a Contradifion in itſelf; or abjo- 
lutely ſuch, &c. are very abſurd ones. Y | 
Neceſſity is alſo applied to Exiſtence, and then it ariſes eĩ- 
ther from the relation, which the Exiſtence of that thing of 


which it is affirmed has to the Exiſtence of other things; or from 


the Relation which the Exiſtence of that thing, has to the H- 
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22 Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. l. 
| ſence, nor do we conceive it to ariſe from thence ; 
Matter is therefore merely paſſive in Regard to 
Motion, and an Agent muſt be ſought ellewhere. 
Tf you ſay it has been in Motion from Eternity, 
you'll be never the nearer ; for Duration alters not 
the Nature of Things. If it has moved from E- 
ternity, it has had an eternal Cauſe, * 
| atter 


* 


NOTES. 


a 
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ner of its own Exiſtence. In the former Signification, when 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence has Relation to the Exiſtence of other 
things, it denotes that the Suppoſition of the Non-exiſtence of 
that thing of which Neceſſity is affirmed, implies the Non ex- 
iſtence - things which we know to exiſt. Thus ſome inde- 
pendent Being does nece//arily Ex:/?, Becauſe to ſuppoſe no in- 
dependent Being implies that there are no Dependent Being: ; 
the contrary of which we know to be true, ſo that Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence, in this Senſe, is nothing elſe but Neceſſity of 
Truth as related to Conſequential Truth. And this ſort of 
Proof is called Demon/tratio a Poſteriori, [Ig 
When the Neceſſity of Exiſtence ariſes from the Relation 
which the Exiſtence of any thing has to the Manner of its own 
Exiſtence; then Neceſſity means, that that thing of which it 
is affirm'd exifts after ſuch a Manner that it never could have 
not exiſted. Thus every Independent Being, or every Being ex- 
iſting without a Caule, is neceſſarily exiſting. Becauſe ſuch a 
Being from the very manner of its exiſting, could not begin to 
exiſt, therefore muſt always have exiſted, i. e. does neceſſaril 
exiſt. For to ſuppoſe a Being to begin to exiſt, is to ſuppole 
a Mutation, viz, from Non-entity to Entity ; and to ſuppoſe a 
Mutation is to ſuppoſe a Cauſe 3 For if there's no Cauſe, every 
thing mult continue as it was: Therefore every Being which 
had no Cauſe of Exiſtence, i. e. which is independent, cannot 
begin to exift, conſequently cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, 
i. e. is neceſſarily exiſtent. This ſome call Demonſtratis a 
ri. VT 
oe REI as applied to Exiſtence in theſe two Ways, muſt 
carefully be diſtinguiſhed. . For tho' an indepedent Being can- 
not be neceſſarily exiſtent in the former Senſe, without being 


* © way . 0 


ſo in the latter alſo; yet it may be neceſſarily exiſtent in the hy 
latter. Senſe without oo ſo in the former. There may be R 
two or more neceſſarily exiſtent Beings in the latter Senſe, 2 
+4 c. with regard to Jadependence, though in the former 2 — 

| | 25 | fi 
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ect. 2. camcerning the Origin of Evil. 
Matter is only, paſſive with * — to the Motion 
which is in it, if it was from 


to produce eternal Motion (g) in it: For eter- 
nal Action cannot be more eaſily conceived, with- 


out an eternal Agent, than temporary, without a 


temporal one. But you'll ſay, what is eternal, ſince 
it was never made, requires no Cauſe. Why ſo? 


Suppoſe the Sun to have ſhined from Eternity, 


and the Earth, nouriſhed by its Heat, to have un- 
dergone eternal Viciſſitudes of Seaſons; had thoſe 


Viciſſitudes therefore no cauſe? Would they be e- 


ver the leſs dependent on the Sun as their Source 
and Original? Hence it appears that Eternity of 
Action 255 not exclude an active Cauſe, and it is 
fo far from Truth that ſuch Action was never 
duced, becauſe it is conceived to have been from 
Eternity, that we muſt rather ſay it has always 
been produced. For in the Inſtance given it ap- 
pears that the Sun did always, and from Eternity, 
cauſe the change of Seaſons : Not that I think the 
Sun really was, or could be eternal, but if Motion 
ſhould be ſuppoſed eternal (which is the only Sub- 
terfuge left to them that deny the Neceſſity of an 


NOTES. 


in Relation to this Sy/em, there can be but one neceſſarily ex- 
iſtent Being; which may ſerve to ſhew us the inconcluſiveneſs 
of Dr. Clar#'s ſeventh Propoſition. And upon the whole, I 
think we may be convinced, that no Ideas can poſſibly be fixed 
to theſe terms, Neceſſity ab/olute in itjelf, {See alſo the latter 
Part of N. 10. and N. e. : | 

( 5.) Eternal Motion ſeems to be 7 Contradiction, [See in- 
finite Series in N. 3. and 8. C's Impartial Enquiry, c. 7: and 
R. b. Junleſs we could conceive two Eternals, one before the 
other; as every mover muſt, in the order of our Ideas, neceſ- 
ſarily operate before they moved: Theſe. things therefore 
which imply Beginning, Change, Succeſſion, or Increaſe, are 


finite as well in Duration, as in any other reſpe&, and conſe- 
quently the Suppoſitions here and below are all impoſfible mn 


ternity, it was ſtill 
palſive only, and there wanted an eternal Agent 


* 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. I. 
Agent, in order to the Exiſtence of Motion) the 
Sun might equally be eternal with its Light and 
their Effects. And if this be granted, it will 
plainly appear, that Eternity of Action does not 
exclude an Adtive Cauſe. If then we follow the 
guidance of our Thoughts, we muſt acknowledge 
that there is ſomething beſide Matter and Motion, 
which muſt be the Cauſe of Motion. 
That Mar. IV. Secondly, as to Matter itſelf, if we may 
zerrequires ſuppoſe it to have had a Beginning, or to be anni- 
9 A hilated, neceſſary Exiſtence will manifeſtly not be 

implied in its Nature, for that may be taken from 
it, at leaſt in Thought; but a thing cannot be ſe- 
"1 N from its Nature or Eſſence even by the 
Mind: If therefore Exiſtenee were eſſential to Mat- 
ter, it could not be divided from it even in 
Thought, that is, we could not conceive Matter 
not to exiſt. But who doubts whether he can do 
this? Is it not as eaſy to conceive that Space which 
the Material World occupies to be empty, that is 
void of Matter, as full? Cannot the Underſtand- 
ing aſſign to the Material World a Beginning and 
End? They who admit of Space, or a Va- 
cuum (6) cannot deny but Matter is at leaſt 
mentally ſeparable from Exiſtence. For Space 
= may 
NOTES, 


Of how little Importance that old Controverſy is, whether 
- Matter be eternal, may be gathered from Note 1, which ſhews 
that there is properly no ſuch thing as Matter, diſtinct from Bo- 
dy, i. e. 4 ſolid Subſtance every where the ſame, which chat 
Word denotes, and which is not to be found in that preciſe 
manner of Exiſtence. But if with our Author we takeMatter 
for Body only, this as it undergoes perpetual Changes is in 
its very Nature incapable of Eternity by Remarks c. and d. 
(6.3 Theſe two Words, Space and Vacuum, tho“ they ought 
perhaps to have both the ſame meaning, i. e. neither of them 


to mean any real thing or Quality exiſting in We 


* 
—— — — | - 


may be conceived either full or empty; that is, 
with Matter, or without it. The Notion there- 
fore of the Creation of Matter, is no more repug- 
nant to our Conceptions, than the Creation of 


Space. 2 þ . N 
V. But whether there be any ſuch Thing as That it is 
Space or no, we are certain that we have an Idea of not neceſ- 
it, tho* whence we had it, Philoſophers are not a- 59 exi- 
greed. Thoſe that deny any Diſtinction between, — 2 
| | I from the 

NOTES. confeſſion 

| 1 of thoſe 


8 it | _ Perſons 
ly a Negation of Matter and its Qualities, yet as the former is ho ſup- 


more evidently a poſitive Term, it is apt to convey. an Idea o poſe Space 
ſomething poſitive, and thereby lead us to frame ſome imagina- to be the 
tion of that ſomething, and ſo at length draw us into a Notion Image of 
quite different from that, which the latter Word more natural- the Body 
ly offers, and which comes nearer.to the truth of the Caſe; 
and therefore it ſeems not quite ſo convenient to uſe theſe two 
Words promiſcuouſly. It may be doubted whether our ſubſli- 
tuting the former of theſe terms for the latter, when the Ideas 
uſually fixt to them have in reality little to do with one ano- 
ther, may not have given riſe to moſt of the Diſputes againſt a 
Vacuum, which have been carried on by many able Writers. 
Vacuum, in Natural Philoſophy, is (according to the true im- 
port of the Word) only Emptine/s, or abſence of Matter, i. e. 
a Term that implies mere Negation; tho' when we come to 
prove that Matter exiſts not every where, or that there is real - 
ly any ſuch empti neſs or abſence. of Matter, we are obliged, 
thro? the Defe& of Language, to make uſe of poſitive.” Terms 
about it, viz. that there is a Vacuum in this or that Place, or 
that there is a real Foundation in Nature for ſuppoſing it- 
Hence, probably, Metaphyſicians, when they come to — 
it, being uſed to the Contemplation of abſtract Eſſences, are 
led to underſtand it as ſomething poſitive ; which might 
properly be ſaid to be here and there, fr; Their next Step 
is, to bring it under the Imagination, and ſo finding the Idea 
of Space, or Exten ſion, in ſome Meaſure connected with this 
Emptineſs, they eaſily - ſubſtitute one for the other, and often 
change the negative Idea into a poſitive one, and define Yacs- 
am to be Extenſion vid of Solidity, or Space. without ans ”, 
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them to be mere Quibbles with regard to the 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. f. 


it and Body, bid us imagine Matter or the World 


to be annihilated ; and then, if we remember the 
Things that did exiſt, without conſidering of what 


Kind they were, but only that they were without 
the Mind, we have what we call Space. If this be 


true, then it will be certain that Matter is not 
Self-exiſtent : For We may conſider it as anni- 
hilated, neither can we attribute any other Nature 


to 
NOTES. 


Whereas the Ideas of Vacuity and Extenſion have no real 
Connection with each other, as was ſaid before, tho“ they be 
very apt to go together. Theſe two diſtinct Ideas then being 
both included under the Word Vacuum, it becomes equivocal, 
and conſequently that may be affirm'd or deny'd of it accord- 


ing to the one Idea, which cannot according to the other, and 


here's room for endleſs Juggle. v. g. It may be faid that 


there is a real Foundation in Nature for ſuppoſing a Vacuum in 


the negative Senſe of the Word, 1. e. as ſignifying mere Emp- 
tineſs; but the ſame Thing may be denied of it in the poſitive 
7. e. as ſtanding for pure Extenſion, which is an 1 *. Idea, 
form*d by the Mind itſelf, and, as ſugh, has no Foundation 
any where elſe. Again, Philoſophers, who take a Vacuum for 


Space or Extenſion in the Abſtract, ſtifly deny that there is a 


Vacuum in Nature, which is true indeed of abſolute Space, 
which exiſts only in the Mind, but is not ſo of Vacuity or 
abſence of Matter, which has as real a Foundation in Nature 
as Matter itſelf has; except we'll argue that it tannot be ſaid 
to be or to have Exiſtence predicated of it, becauſe it is only a 


Negation; which is playing upon and puzling one another 


with Words. To illuſtrate what has been ſaid of the Diſputes 
about a Vacumm, 1 ſhall preſent the Reader with ſome Argu- 
ments brought againſt it by Mr. Green and Bayle; which may 
be of uſe to us, ſo far as they overthrow the Reality of abſo- 
lute, ſimple Space, which they do effectually, tho* I take 

Lad for which 
theſe Authors ſeem to have quoted them. They may ſerve al- 
ſo for another Inſtance of the great Confuſion cauſed by a jum- 


ble of Mathematics and Metaphyſics together: An Example 
of which was given before in the Word Infinite, N. z. 


« Extention into Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, or what 
« is called mere Space, or Diſtance, is a Quantity abſtracted 
« by the Mind, as all other Mathematical Quantities are ; as 


„ a Line, or Superſices; and can be no more imagin'd to 


& exiſt in Nature alone, than Length or Breadth * 
46 ine 
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to it, than ſuch as anſwers to our Conceptions of 
it, If Space therefore, according to them, be a 


| Phan- 
NOTES, 


„Line is produced from the flowing of a Point; a Surface 
„from the flowing of a Line; and a Space or Mathematical 
Solid from the flowing of a Surface: But it is owned 
« that there is no ſuch real Point, and conſequently no ſuch 
« Line in being, therefore no ſuch Surface. And what Rea- 
« ſon can there be aſſigned why we may not go on one Step 
« farther, and from the ſame Principles conclude there is no 
« ſuch Solid. For how is it poſſible fot a Superficies which 
has not a Being, and is imaginary and abſtracted, to produce 
an Effect which is not equally ſo. 

* We have faid, that Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs is 
the Definition of imaginary Space; and it is likewiſe the 
« Notion we have of a Vacuum, as to the Nature and Eſſence 
« of it; for the foreign Properties of Light, or Heat, or 
© Sound, c. are not cluded in the Conceptions our Minds 
„have formed of Room to move in, or ſimple Space. If 
therefore the Definition of imaginary Space and a Vacuum, 
« are the fame, and a Vacuum is real Space, it follows, that 
real Space and imaginary are the ſame, which is a Contra- 
«« diftion. Since to abſtract any thing in the Mind from Be- 
© ings as they really exiſt, is not to conſider Beings as they 
« really exiſt. | | 

From this Idea of Space, being only an abſtracted one, it 
is eaſy to give an Account of what Place is, namely, that it 
* od a Portion of this abſtracted Space, we have menti- 
** oned, ſeparated from the reſt, and applied to that Body 
** which it conſiders as a Meaſe of its Capacity. Therefore 
* primary or abſolute Place alſo, as well as Space is a Crea- 
ture of the Mind, and nothing really exiſting, as ſome Phi- 
* loſopher's imagine. Mr. Green's Principles of Natural Phi- 
lijophy, B. 1. C. 4. 8. 18. | 

Let us rummage as much as we pleaſe into all the Re- 
** ceſſes of our Mind, we ſhall never find there any. Idea of an 
** unmoveable,” indiviſible, and penetrable Extenfion. And 
yet if there is a Vacuum, there muſt exiſt an Extenſion eſ- 
* ſentially endued with theſe three Attributes, It is no ſmall 
* Difficulty to be forced to admit the Exiſtence of a Nature, 
of which we have no Idea, and is befides repugnant to the 
* cleareſt Ideas of our Mind. But there are a great many o- 

ther Inconveniences which attend this. Is this Vuruum, or 
immovable, indiviſible, and penetrable Extenſion, a — 
66 ce 
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- Phantaſm of Body, that is, an Idea of Body re- 


called to mind, which formerly was, but now is 
; , not, 
NOTES. 


« ſtance or a Mode? It muſt be one of the two, for the ade- 
« quate Diviſion” of Being comprehends but theſe two Mem- 
bers. If it be a Mode, they muſt then define its Subſtance; 
«« but that is what they can never do. If it be a Subſtance, I 
ask whether it be created or uncreated ? If cfeated it may 
« periſh without the Matter, from which it is diſtinR, cea- 
e {ing to be. But it is abſurd and contradiQtory, that a Va- 
* cuun, that is, aSpace diſtin from Bodies, ſhould be deſtroyed, 
and yet that Bodies ſhould be diſtant from each other, as 
*© they may be after the Deſtruction of the Vacuum. But if this 
Space diſtin from Bodies is an uncreated Subſtance, it 
cc will follow either that it is God, or that God is not the 
only Subſtance which neceſſarily exiſts. Which Part ſo- 
« ever we take of this Alternative, we ſhall find ourſelves con- 
founded. The laſt is a formal, and the other, at leaft, a 
«© material Impiety: For all Extenſion is - compoſed of di- 
* ſtin& Parts, and conſequently ſeparable from each other; 
« whence it reſults, that if God was extended he would not 
be a ſimple, immutable, and properly infinite Being, but a 
* Maſs of Beings, En: per aggregationem, each of which would 
„be finite, tho' all of them together would be unlimited. 
« He would be like the Material World, which in the Carte- 
* fan Hypotheſis, is an infinite Extenſion, And as to thoſe 
* who ſhould pretend that God may be extended without be- 
<« ing material or corporeal, and. alledge, as an Argument, his 
Simplicity, you will find them ſolidly refuted in one of Mr 
«* Arnauld's Books, from which I ſhall cite only theſe Words: 
«© So far is the Simplicity of God from allowing us Room to think 
that he may be extended, that all Divines have acknowledged, gf. 
e ter St. Thomas, that it is a necefſary Conſequente of” the Simpli- 
* city of God, not to be extended. Will they ſay, with the 
* Schoolmen, that Space is no more. than a Privation of Bo- 
dy; that it hath no Reality, and that, properly ſpeaking, 
% a Vacuum is nothing? But this is ſuch an unreaſonable 
Aſſertion, that all the, modern Philoſophers who declare for 
« a Vacuum, have laid it aſide, tho? never ſo convenient in o- 
<< ther Reſpects. G ,? carefully: avoided any Reliance on 
„ ſuch an abſurd Hypotheſis; but choſe rather to plunge him- 
&« {elf into the molt hideous, Abyſs of conjecturing, that all 
« Beings are not either Subſtances or Accidents, and that all 
© Subſtances are not either Spirits or Bodies, and of 1 ht 


7 
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not, or is not ſuppoſed to be, tis certain, that Bo- 
dy or Matter, fo far as we know any thing of its 
nature is indifferent as to exiſtence or non-exiſtence. 
It has not therefore Exiſtence of itſelf; for that 
which exiſts by Neceſſity of Nature; Exiſtence 
enters into its Idea, nor can it be conceived other- 
wiſe than as exiſting. | 
| WA 4 VE. Others 
NOTES. 
« the Extention of Space amongſt the Beings, which are nei- 
« ther Corporeal nor Spiritual, neither Subſtance nor Ac- 

& cidents. _. 

« Mr. Locke, believing that he could not define what a Va- 
% cuum. is, hath yet given us clearly to underſtand, that he 
took it for a poſitive Being. He had too clear a Head not 
« to diſcern, that nothingneſs cannot be extended in Length, 
« Breadth, and Depth. Mr. Hartſaster hath very clearly ap- 
« prehended this Truth. There is no Vacuity in Nature, ſaith 
he, this ought to be acknowledged without Diſficalty, berauſe it is 
« utterly contradictory to conceive a mere Non-entity, with all the 
« Properties zohich can only agree to a real Being. But if itis 
* contradictory, that Nothingneſs ſhould be endued with Ex- 
« tenſion or any other Quality, it is no leſs contradiQory, 
* that Extenſion ſhould be a /imp/e Being, ſince it contains 
« ſome things of which we may truly deny what we may truly 
« affirm of ſome others, which it includes. The Space fill'd 
ap by the Sun is not the ſame Space that is taken up by the 
„Moon; for if the Sun and the Moon filled the ſame Space, 
„ theſe two Luminaries would be in the fame Place, and pe- 
« netrated one with another, fince two Things cannot be pe- 
* netrated with a third, without being penetrated betwixt 
+ themſelves. It is moſt evident, that the Sun and Moon are 
„ not in the ſame Place. It may then be ſaid truly of the 
Space of the Sun, that it is penetrated by the Sun; and it 
* may as truly be deny'd of the Space penetrated by the 
* Moon, There are then two Portions of Space, 105 di- 
ſtinct from one another, by reaſon that they receive two 
* contrary Denominations of being penetrated and not being 
** penetrated by the Sun. Which fully confutes thoſe who 
venture to aſſert that Space is nothing bur the Immenſity of 
God: And it is certain that the divine Immenſity could not 
be the Place of Bodies, without giving room to conclude 
** that it is. compoſed of as many real diſtin Parts as there 
are Bodies in the World, þ | q 5 
USAGE, it 
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30 Concerning the Origin / Evil. Chap. I. 
And of VI. Others deny that Space is diſtinguiſhable 
thoſe who from Matter, any other way than as a generical 


deny & Ar 
= 4 47 Quantity is from a particular one; For as when In- 


ſinguiſh- dividuals are changed, the Nature of Man or Animal 


able from remains unchanged: So when Body is changed or 
nr. tranſlated into another Place, the Extenſion of th: 


any other- ee . f 
wiſe than Place which it occupied remains unchanged, namely 


as Extenſi- empty, or filled with another Body. I would not 
on 4 ge- | 8 ſpend 
; | 
— NOTES. 
rticular : 

xtenfions 4 It will be in vain for you to alledge, that Infinity hath no 
« Parts; this muſt neceſſarily be falſe in all infinite Numbers, 

« fince Number eſſentially includes ſeveral Unitz, Nor will 

« you have any more Reaſon to tell us that incorporeal Ex- 

« tenſion “ is wholly contained in its Space, and alſo wholly 

« contained in each Part of its Space: For it is not only 

« what we have no Idea of, and beſides, thwarts our Ideas of 

« Extenſion ; but alſo what will prove that all Bodies take 

up the fame Place, fince each could not take up its own, 

« if the Divine Extenſion was entirely penetrated by each 

* Body numerically the fame with the Sun and with the 
„Earth. You will find in + Mr. Arnauld, a ſolid Refutation 

* of thoſe who attribute to God the diffuſing himſelf through- 

& out infinite Space. Crit. Dif. p- 3083, 3084: He con- 

cludes p.3085 If the Nature of penetrable or impenetrableEx- 

* tenſion draws along with it ſuch a large Train of Incon- 

« veniences, the ſhorteſt Way is to aſſert that it hath no other 

& Exiſtence than in our Mind ” If any Perſon want any 

more Arguments againſt the Exiſtence of fimple Extenſion, 

or the Application of it to a Spirit, he may find enough in 

Bayle, p. 2790, 3077, Cc. See alſo Epiſcopiuss Inſt, Theol. 


p. 294. 


* Tota in toto, & tota in ſingulis partibus: that is what the 
Schoolmen ſay of the Preſence of the Soul in a human Body, 
and of the Preſence of Angels in certain Places: 

+ Arnauld, Letter 8 and 9 to Father Malebranche. See al- 
ſo a Book of Peter Petit, de extenfione Anime & rerum incorfo- 
rearum natura. And M. de la Chambre's Anſwer to it, which 
he publiſhed at Paris, Anno 1666. 479 with this Title, Defence 
de I Extenſion & de partes libras de ame. * 

All the Reaſons he alledges to ſhew that Extenſion and 
Spirituality may be together are ſo weak, that they are only 

Sood to ſhew the Falſity of his Aſſertion. | 


a. 2. Concerning ile Origin of Evil, 


ſpend a Cenſure on this reaſoning; but granting it 


, to be true, it would follow, that Body or Matter 
contains nothing in the Idea of it, which might in- 
duce us to believe, that it is of itſelf, or exiſts by 


that it may be annihilated at leaſt in Conception. 
If therefore we conſult our Ideas, we muſt con- 
feſs that Matter does not exiſt neceſſarily, but is as 
indifferent to Exiſtence, or Non, exiſtence, as to 
Motion or Reſt, i. e. is in that reſpect merely paſſive. 
It requires a Cauſe then which may determine 1t to 
Exiſtence no leſs than to Motion. For that which 
is not of itſelf muſt neceſſarily be of another, nor 
can we know that any thing is of itſelf, otherwiſe 
than from the Ideas which we have of its nature, if 
theſe repreſent the nature of any thing as neceſſarily 
exiſting, ſo that we cannot conceive it not to be, 
we enquire no farther about its cauſe ; if not, we fly 
to a Cauſe ; nor is the Underſtanding ſatisfied till 
it has found one. Why are we inquiſitive about 
the Original of Man, or any thing elſe? but only 
becauſe our Conceptions repreſent theſe as indiffer- 
ent in themſelves to Being, and therefore as requi- 


ring ſome Cauſe of their Exiſtence diſtin from 


well as Motion, we are forc'd to admit of another 
Principle to be the Cauſe of both. 
VII. Thirdly. As to Space, many doubt whe- 


31 


the Neceſſity of its Nature: but on the contrary, 


themſelves, From the nature then of Matter as 


ther its nature be diſtinguiſhable from exiſtence. "any ow 


Whether it can be annihilated even in thought, or frſt Sight 


the conceived not to have been. For when the whole inſepar- 
ody, material World is annihilated in the Mind, the Idea N ou 
Fr of Space remains, as of a thing yet exiſting ; it ob- 8 
Ns trudes itſelf upon the Underſtanding, and ſuffers us 
hich not to aſſign any beginning or end of its Exiſtence. 
efence k faxces us therefore to confeſs, whether we will or 

IE) no, that it exiſts; nor does it ſeem to require a Cauſe 
only hy it exiſts, ſince it is of ſuch a Nature as being 


lelf ſufficient, muſt have exiſtence of itſelf, For 
„ n "© F 8 | what 


32 Concerning the Origin of Evil. Sed. 2. 
what will be ſelf-exiſtent, if that be not, which 

cannot even be conceived not to exiſt. . 
'Tishewn VIII. This ſeems to argue ſtrongly for the Se/f- 
was: . exiſtence of Space. Let a Doubt may ariſe, wke- 
__ Pre- ther this Inability of our Underſtanding, to ſepa- 
judice rate the Nature of Space from Exiſtence, proceed 
| from that ſame Nature of Space, or rather from 
the Imperfection of our Reaſon. For tho? all our 
{imple Conceptions muſt for the moſt part be 
look*d upon as true, as we ſaid before ||, yet theſe 
are to be excepted from this Rule in which we find 
any Grounds of Fallacy or Prejudice. And in this 
reaſoning about Space, it is to be ſuſpected that we 
 _ connect Exiſtence with its Nature merely out of 

ithout, Prejudice. | 

ſuppoſes IX. We may underſtand how this comes to paſs, 


my if we conſider, 1/7. That our Conceptions come we 
therefore for the moſt part from without, when therefore 8 
we con- ſomething is preſented to our Minds, we always 2 
ccive ſom? conceive it as without us: This Notion therefore to 
exifurp Of external and internal adheres to all our Concep- Fo 
out us, tions, and we continually aſſign a Place to every a 
we cannot thing which we happen to think of, but that there 5 
RY ſhould be any thing external, or which has a Place, i a 
Thought, and no Space, is inconceivable. As long then as | 
we think of any thing external, we cannot but at 2 

the ſame time believe that Space exiſts, in which 4 

Space, we conceive that thing to exiſt. For * fl. 

while we ſuppoſe any thing exiſting beſide our- 4 

ſelves, that neceſſarily ſeems to be without us; « of 

but imagine all Externals removed, and turn the «N 

Mind upon itſelf, and that without will be taken N 

away, and together with it the neceſſity of 2 

Space or Place. For while we conceive nothing BY ,,.. 

to exiſt beſide ourſelves, i. e. our Minds, we don't rov 
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think of this without, that is, of Space, nor ſee an 
neceſſity for its Exiſtence (7. )) 

X. It is to be obſerved farther, that when we That 
annihilate any thing in our Mind, we conſider it as bing . 
ſomething evaneſcent, and removed out of Sight; 5 
but yet we look upon ſome other thing as ſubſti- nihilated 
tuted in the room of that which diſappeared; thus by ſubsti- 


when Accidents are removed, we conceive the Sub- 3 
ining;; ſetting aſide Matter, we ſubſti- elfe in the 
ſtance remaining; ſetting aſide , we ſubſti- elſe in the 


tute Space; but when Space is removed, we have Room of 

nothing to ſubſtitute in its ſtead, except material them; but 

or external Things; but all theſe ſuppoſe Space, ** have 
+ EPO 


nothing 
and to ſubsti- 


NOTES. 15 tute for 


| Space; 
(7. ) From hence, I think, it appears ſufficiently that Space, 
were it granted to have any real Exiſtence at all, I mean to be 
any thing more than an Idea in our Minds, (which ſome per- 
haps will not be very ready to grant, from an attentive Confi- 
deration of the Notes, 3. and 6.) yet it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt neceſſarily, in Dr. Claris ſenſe of neceſſary Exiſtentes 
For according to him, * f Whatever is neceſſarily exiſting, 
there is need of its Exiſtence, in order to the Suppoſal of the 
* Exiſtence of any other Thing; ſo that nothing can poſſibly 
* be n to exiſt, without preſuppoſing and including 
antecedently, the, Exiſtence of that which is neceſſary. There- 
fore, the ſuppoſing of any thing poſſibly to exiſt alone, fo as 
not neceſſarily to include the preſuppoſal of ſome other 
thing, proves demonltably, that ht other thing is not ne- 
* ceſſarily exiſting; becauſe, whatſoever has neceſſary Exi- 
* ſlence, cannot polD'ys in any Conception whatſoever, be 
* ſuppoſed away. There cannot poſſibly be any Notion of the 
* Exiſterice of any thing, there cannot poſſibly be any Notion * 
* of Exiſtence at-all, but what ſhall neceſſarily preinelude the 4 
* Notion of that which is neceſſarily exiſtent. 1” oaks! ſl; 
Now if we can conſider our own Souls as exiſting alone W 
and without this Space, without conſidering it as a cauſa ſine 1 
qua nien, or in any other pet; without preſuppoing, or any | 
ways including it : This ( according to the 105 himſelf) will 
pou demonſtrably that Space is not neceſſarily exiſtent. But 
et any one ſhew us what neceſſity there is for the Exiſtence of 
ace, n order to the ſuppoſal of the Exiflence of a Spirit. 


+ Hajwer in the iff Leber p. 10 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. 
and cannot be concei vd without it; no wonder 
then that we cannot annihilate Space, while we 


conceive theſe as exiſting. It therefore we would 
come at a right U anding of the Nature of 


Space, we muſt not'apply our Minds to any thing 
Aererial or external, but attend to our "Own 


Thoughts and Senſations, which have no relation 


to external Things or to Quantity: And when our 


Minds are thus ap gy mn, there will appear to be 
no more Neceſſity for the Exiſtence of Space than 


IXI 


* 
* 


9 _— reger 
, NOTES, 


Let him try whether he cannot conceive an immaterial think 
ing Subſtance, . without the Idea of Space or Extenſion; nay, 
whether he can poſſibly conceive it with them; whether theſe 
Ideas are at-all applicable to an immaterial Being, and not ra- 
ther . repugnant and contradictory to the very Notion of it; 
whether they belong not ſolely to Matter, and if that were an- 
nihilated, might not eaſily be ſuppoſed away. Few, I believe 
beſide Dr. Clarke, can apprehend how Space is (as he calls it 
in his 4th Reply to Leibnitz, N. 29. p. 141 P the Place of all 
Idea, Im ſure Space and Spirit, and the diſtin Properties 
of each, appear to me as diſtant and incompatible, as the molt 
remote and. inconſiſtent things in nature; and an 2xtended 
Sea] ſecms. juſt ſuch another aſe as a green Sound, an El of 
Conſciouſneſs or Cube of Lire. Dr. Clarke grants ®, that Ex- 
tenſion does not belong ie Might, (as our Author has indeed 
prov'd in many of its Modes, in Parag. XIV. and XV.) and at 
the ſame time endeavours to ſhift off the Conſequence by an- 
ſwering, that Thought is not a Being. But where's the Dit- 
ference in this Reſpect ? Don't we frame our Idea of the Being 
from its conſtituent Properties? And if theſe have no manner of 
relation toExtenfion, why ſhould the ſuppoſedBeing to which 
they belong have any ? F Which Being is indeed nothing but 
the Aggregat e of theſe Properties. See Note 1. I'm apt to 
think, that our conceiving Sub/ance by way of Subftratum, has 
led us into the Notion, chat all kind of Subſtances muſt be 
®* Anfeer to the ſecond Letter, p. 16: 
+ Ses R. R. at ib cad of thisChapter, | 9 


* 
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XI. It proeceds therefore from Prejudice, and an We at- 


unwary way of thinking, that we couple neceſſity of tet 0 
Exiſtence with Space 3 neither do we obſerve, that annihi late 


a Space 
for this very Reaſon we cannot conccive Space not while 


to exiſt, becauſe we imagine thoſe things ſtill exi- thoſe 
ſting, which cannot exiſt without Space; which is dinge 


g 5 ti nue 
no greater a Wonder than if any one intent upon whichſup= 


the Mobility of the Heavenly Bodies, ſhould com- poſe it, 


plain 2 there- 
5 ore it 
N O T E F. cannot be 
annihila- 

extended; and 'tis perhaps impoſſible for us to imagine amy ted, 
ſuch thing as an Unextended Sub/tance ; but yet Reaſon convin- 

ces us, that there are many real things of which we can form 

no Imagination. And that there are Beings in Nature to 

which no manner of Extenſion can poiſibly be apply'd, we 

find ſufficiently provid by Cderorth, from p. 823 to 832. A. 

mong the various Arguments there produced this is the Sub- 

ſtance of one. If the Soul be an v ended SubPance, then it 

* muſt of neceſſity be either a Phy/ica! Point (for a Mathematical 

* Peint has no Extenſion) or minimun, the leaſt Extenſion that 

can poſſibly be; or elſe it muſt conſiſt of more ſuch Phyfrg/ 

* Points joined together. As for the former of theſe, it is impoſ- 

© ſible hat one fingle Atem, or ſmalleſi Point of extenſion ſhould 

be able to perceive diſtinctly all the ar;-ty of things, i. e. 

* take notice of all the 4:#:22 and different Parts of an extend- 

ed Objed, and have a Deſcription or De/incaticn of the whole 

* of them at once upon itſelf ; (for that would be to make it 

* givifiLle and irdivifible at the ſame t me) As for the latter, if 

© the Soul be an extended Subſtance conſiſling of more Points, 

* one without another, all concurring in every Senſation, then 

* muſt every one of theſe Points either E a Point and 

* Part of the Object only, or elſe the who/e Object: Now if 

* every Point of the extended Sox] perceives only à Point of 

* the O4jea, then is there no one thing in us that perceives the 

* whcle ; of which can compare one Part with another. But 

* if every Point of the extended Soul, perceives the whole Ob- 

* jet at once conſiſting of many Parts, then will the former 

* Abſurdity return And. alſo there would be innumerablePergi- 

* pients of the ſame Oles in every Senſation, as many as 

are Points in the extended Soul: And from both theſe Suppo- 

© fitions it would alike follow, that no Map is one ſingle Per- 

_ © cipient, or Perſon, but that there are innumerable diſtin Per- 

d c;pients or Perſons in every Mah, Neither can there de apy 


CHD 


36 Concerning the Origin of Evil. ' Chap. I. 
plain that he could not annihilate the Matter of 
them, while the Motion continued; for material 
and external things have no leſs Dependance on, 
and Connection with Space, than Mobility has 
with Matter; if then we conceive God only to 
exiſt, while he contemplates himſelf as exiſting 
alone, he can no more be judged to ſtand in need 
of Space, or be conſcious of it as actually exiſting, 
than we are while we contemplate only the reflex 
Acts of the Mind. But when he willed external 
Things, he made Place or Space for them to 


exiſt in. XII. It 
NOTES. 


other Suppoſition made befides thoſe three foremention'd: As 
© that the whole extended Soul ſhould perceive both the 2 %s/: 
6 ſenſible Object, and all its ſeveral Parti, no part of this Soul 
$ in the mean time having any Perception at all by itſelf ; be- 
© cauſe the whole of an extended Being is nothing but all th: 
© Parts taken together; aud if none of thoſe Parts have an 
& Life, Senſe, or Perception in them, it is impoſſible there ſhould 
© beany in the tohele. But in very trurh, to ſay that the whole 
_ © Soul perceiveth all, and no Part of it any thing, is to ac- 
* knowledge it not to be extexded, but to be indiviſible, which 
is thething we contend for. 

From hence alſo, that an indivi//e Being orSubſtance, isnot 
capable of receiving a Divi/b/e Quality, nor a Divifb/e Sub- 
ſtance an indiviſible one, he makes it fully appear that neither 
Matter can poſſibly z-int, nor Spirit be extended. Ibid p. 
827, 828, 829. | | 

Where S. C. might hive found a ſufficient Anſwer to his 
Argument for the Soul's Extenſſon, from its receiving Ideas of 
_ extended Things.  Impartial Enquiry, p. 222. And to his Max- 

im, that ite is Fnown by like, and by Conſequence a Subject 
_ abſolutely void of extenſion could have no Ideas of extended 


- uh P. 223. 


the Soul (ſays Czdwerth) conceives extended things | 

. Faun unextendedly and indivifibly ; for as the difference An 
© © of the whole Hemiſphere is contrafted into a narrow Compaſs nol 
in the Pupil of the Eye, ſo are all diſtances yet more con- bu 
tracted in the Soul itſelf, and there underſtood indifanth : Wo: 


„for the thought of a Mile difane, or 10,000 Miles, or ſe- 
© mi-diameters” of the Earth, takes up no more rum 2 
: | : 5 * 


S ! 
* 


Sect. 2. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 37 
XII. It may be objected that we can ſeparate God can- 
Exiſtence from God after the ſame manner as we not be 
endeavour to remove it from Space. For, the ct e . 
Mind being reflected on itſelf, and ſolely intent iſt. 
upon contemplating its Operations, may deny 
God to exiſt as well as Space. If therefore we de- 
ny Space to be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe we can conſi- 


der our Mind as exiſting alone in Nature, and 
conſequently Space as not exiſting; why may not 


| we, by the ſame way of reaſoning, deny that God 
ö is ſelfrexiſtent. I anſwer, we are conſcious that we 
t do not exiſt of ourſelves, while therefore we con- 


template ourſelves, and our intellectual Operations, 
we are neceſſarily carried to ſome Cauſe ; bein 
certain that we have Exiſtence from another, 5 
not of ourſelves; we cannot therefore exert even 
D 3 one 


NOTES. 


Soul nor /retches it any more than does the thought of a. 
* foct or inch, or indeed of a Mathematical Point. p. 827, 
829, Ec. | | 
The foregoing Arguments againſt the ſimplicity of exten- 
/iop, as well as thoſe in Notes 3. and 6. conclude equally a- 
gainſt S C's Amplitude or Expanſion. Since, if it be any 
thing real, it muſt have parts really diſtinct from one another; 
which diſtinct parts can never be the ſubject of an undivided 
Quality, nor any addition of them ever reach a poſitive Infi- 
nity. But in truth, theſe Words Expauſion, Arplitude, &c. 
don't ſeem to imply any poſitive thing or quality diſtin& from 
material Extenſion, or indeed to have any determinate mean- 
ing at all; like the Uzi of the School-men, which was not 
place but ſomething elſe, they did not know what, and mult 
belong to Spirits, tho* how or why they could not tell. | 
The abovemention'd S. C. has a ſecond Argument for the 
Amplitude or Expanſion of the Divine Nature, grounded on a- 
nother Maxim, viz. Nothing can beſtow cubat it has not in itſelf : 
but God has created material expanſion, therefore he mult be 
expanded himſelf, p. 223. Which Argument is anſwer d by 
| | | ous 


+ Impartial Enquiry, &c. p. 212 


that we do ' 1 4 
not -xiſtof Exiſtence, which is a confuſed Conception of God. 


ourſelves. But the ſame cannot be ſaid of Space; for the Ope- 


one Act of the Underſtanding but it muſt have a 
neceſſary Connection with ſome Cauſe diſtinct 
from us. | | 


XIII. We cannot therefore conceive ourſelves 


as the only Beings in nature, for we muſt admit, 
along with us, the Cauſe from which we derive 


rations of our Mind are ſo intimately perceived by 
us as to have no neceſſary Connection with Space, 
and we underſtand clearly enough that theſe may 
be, tho? there were no Space, and do not ſtand in 


need of it for their Exiſtence. If we concerve our - 


ſelves as conſiſting of both Body and Mind, tis 
certain we ſtand in need of Space for our Exiſtence, 
and during that Conception, *tis impoſſible for us 
to conceive Space to be annihilated ; viz. be- 
cauſe ſuch a Conception has a neceſſary Connection 
with Space. After the ſame manner, if we con- 
ceive ourſelves to be Mind only, yet we muſt own 
the Exiſtence of God, For a finite Mind requires 
aCauſe from which it may receive Exiſtence, no leſs 
than a Body does a Place in which it may exiſt ; 
and from hence, in reality, it is that we attribute 
Self-exiſtence to Space, becauſe whenever we think 


NOTES. 


our Author in the 18th Paragr. who ſhews that ſuch Eæpan- 
/ion is a mere imperfectiun, as wellas materiality, and conſequent- 
ly is equally inconſiſtent with the perfection, of the Divine 
Being. See alſo R, h. 

That no Collection or Combination of Atoms can think, 
(and the ſame reaſon holds againſt any thing which can be 
conceiv'd by way of parts) ſee proved at large in Bay/#s Dict. 
p-. 1924. under the Article Leucippus, Remark E. See alſo 
Dr. C/ar#'s Letters to Do4we! concerning the immortality of 
the Soul, c. or Religion of Natare Delin. p. 186, c' or 
H. Ditton's appendix to his Diſcourſe: concerning the Reſur« 


rection. : 
(8) That 


| Concerning the Origin of Evil.” Chap. J. 


/ 
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of ourſelves, we im 
both Body and Mind. 


of Space alſo as neceſſarily exiſtin 
connected with the Conception of 


our ſelves. 


XIV. Secondly, It is remarkable, that the Con- Smell, 
ceptions which we have from Hearing, ſinelling, or * 
taſting, tho* they be produced in us by external g nns; 
Objects, yet have no Connection with the Concep- give us a- 
tions of $ pace, for who can imagine the Longi- ny notice 
tude, Latitude, or Profundity of Sound, Smell, or of the ex- 
Tajte? If then we had only theſe three Senſes, we 
ſhould not ſo much as imagine that there was any 
Space. Our Conceptions therefore abſtract from 
al Extenſion, nor do the Notions of external and 
internal adhere fo cloſely to our Thoughts but we 
may lay them aſide; and if we ſet theſe aſide, the 

ace does not neceſſarily obtrude 
Yow' as the common People at- 
tribute Smells, Taſtes, Colours, and other ſenſible 
Qualities to the Objects themſelves, and believe 
that they exiſt in them; While they who attend 
better to their Thoughts, know that they exiſt on- 
ly in the Mind, and are nothing in the things by 
which they are produced, heſides the peculiar Mo- 
tion and Texture of their Parts; after the fame 


Self. exiſtence of 
itſelf upon us. 


2 


Set, a. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
| agine ourſelves to conſiſt of 
White therefore we are con- 
ſcious of our own Exiſtence, we form our | Relief 
ſince it is 
dy, I. e. of 


manner, *tis probable,. we are impoſed upon in 


attributing neceſlary Exiſtence to Space, becauſe 
we obſerve that almoſt all our Thoughts are pro- 


duced in us from without, and thereby accuſtom- 
ing ourſelves, to join Space with them, while we 


are con ſeious that we think, we conceive allo that 


Space exiſts: Whereas, if we remember that all 
our Senſations, even tlioſe produced by exter- 


nal Things, ſuch. as Smells, Cc. do not bring 


along with them the Notion of Space, we may 


alily lay aſide. this Prejudice, and with drawing 


Our 


+ 


O not 


iſtence of 
Space. 
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Space, nor 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap, I. 
our Thoughts from the Contemplation of Space, 
may conceive it not to je. 4 | 
TheMind XV. And this will 1 zaly, it by a reflex 
won iclelf Act we view the Mind uſolf and its Operations ; 
has no re- for nothing of Extenſion or Space offers itſelf in 
lation to theſe; nor does the Mind, when employed about 

them, think at all of Space, nor is it conſcious that 
4 &-:- it occupies Space: It withdraws therefore from 
the Conceptions of internal and external, and may 
conceive nothing to be in the World, beſides elf, 
and its Cauſe; i. e. can imagine Space to be non- 
exiſtent, © Thinking Beings then may exiſt without 
Space; it proceeds therefore from Prejudice that 
we join Neceſſary Exiſtence with it. 
We may. XVI. Fourthly, It is to be remarked that Space, 
conceive ſo far as it appears to our Conceptians, is of ſuch a 
Space to Nature as cannot be annihilated by Parts, for 
Aer they are in ſuch a manner united to, and dependent 
together, upon one another, that if we ſuppoſe one Part, it 
but not by will imply a Contradiction for the others not to 
Parts. exiſt. We can in Thought remove all Water out 
of a Veſſel, or Chamber, and the Space interjacent 
between the Walls remains extended in Length, 
Breadth, and Depth: But the Space cannot be 
removed, ſince it is of its own Nature-immov- 


able, ( 8.) nor can it be annibilated; for Diſtance 
wg beg | would 
NOTES, 


(S.) That is, as I have often hinted, if we ſuppoſe it to 
"have any rea/ Nature or to exif} at all, it muſt, as our Author 
ſuys, exiſt every where, and cannot be removed by parts, And 
in this Senſe ſhould the Words of Sir Iſaac Newton be under- 
food f. The order of the parts of Space is immutable ; re- 

mode theſe from their places, and you will remove them, as J 
may ſay, from themſelues. For to ſuppoſe it all at once a- 
way, ſeems ſo far from amounting to that abſurd Suppoſition 

(7 fy | : muen- 


— c 
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Set." 2. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 5 
would ſtill remain between the Bounds, which can- 


not be without Extenſion, nor Extenſion without a 
Subject; butSpace, asfar aswe can conceive it, is the 
primary Subjel (9) of Extenſion, therefore it neceſ- 


arily continues with Diſtance, nor can it be annihil- 


ated, unleſs we would have Extenſion without a Sub- 
ject, that is into Lengib, Breadth, and Depth, without 
ny Thing Long, Broad and Deep. Hence it ap- 
pears that Space cannot be partially annihilated, 
and from hence the Opinion of its /elf-exiſtence 


might ariſe. 
XVII. For 
NOTES. * 


mention'd by Dr. Clarke l, that it is no more than what 
mult be conceiv'd in every Annihilation of any thing, which 
is the total deſtruction or taking away of Exiſtence, the re- 
moval of it, as we may ſay, from t/e/f, or from Being: 
which is a Suppoſition that is generally thought to carry no 
abſurdity along with it. | 

(9) Dr. Clarke affirms , that Space is not à Subſtance 3 and 
yet declares that it has real Qualities ||. Is not this either to 
ſuppoſe Qualities or Properties inherent in one another? Or 
elſe, with Gafſendus, to imagine ſome middle thing between 
Subſtance and Acc ident, which is neither of them, but partake 
of both? | 

The learned Writer referred to in Nate 3. is of the ſame 


Opinion with our Author in this Place, viz. that we are apt 


to conceive. Space to be a ſort of Subſtance, or Sub/tratum of 
Extenfien, and fo are uſed to attribute that and other imagi- 
nary Qualities to it. The Idea of Space is not the Idea of 
* Extenſion, but of ſomething extended, it is the Sub/firatum of 
* Extenſion, aud not Extenſion itſelf, But when Ly it is 
the Subſtratum, do not imagine I make it to be any thing 
« without; it is an {deal Subſlratum, and nothing more When 
the Mind has been conſidering the Idea of Extenſion ab- 
« ſtraſted from the extended Bodies, from whence it firſt re · 
« ceived the Idea, (whether as they were Cauſes or Occaſions 
« of it I conſider not now) it is a very eaſy Step for the Mind 
to make farther, to frame an imaginary Sub/ratum to ſupport 


II Lfever to the 61h Let. p. 39. „ 
+ Anſwer to the 3d Letter, p. 22. and to the yh p. 28. 
| 4n/wer te the 61h Letter, p. 38, | 


4 
* 


Harde a- XVII. For ſince it is of ſuch a Nature as muſt 
rol: the be annihilated either alltogether, or not at all, they 


48 Prejudice | * m9 
1 for its ſelf that attempted to annihilate it only by Parts, 


of the Thing remonſtrated againſt a partial An- 
nihilation, and if one Part be ſuppoſed, all others 
ought be demonſtrated to exiſt by neceſſary Con- 
nection. But if any one ſhould ſuppoſe all ex- 
tended things to be removed together and at once 
he would find nothing impoſſible in that, Suppoſi- 
tion: For one may imagine nothing to. exiſt in 
Nature beſide his own Soul, and the Cauſe on 
which it depends 3 which, as a thinking Being, 
includes nothing of Extenſion in it : Every thing 
that is extended may therefore be ſeparated from 
Exiſtence. But they that attempted this by Parts, 
when they found it impoſſible, did not ſcruple to 
reſolve the Caufe into the Self-exiſtence of Space, 
tho* in reality it did not ariſe from thence, but 
from this, that they attempted to ſeparate things 
naturally inſeparable, namely, the Parts of Space 
one from another. XVIII. But 
NOTES. 


an imaginary Extenſion. And this is the more eaſy becauſe the 
Idea we have of a real Subſtratum or Subſtance the Support 
of real Qualities is dark and confuſed, an Idea of ſomewhat, 
© and that's all. Now it is but jovning the Idea of /omerobat 
with the Idea of one Quality only, namely Extenſion, and 
« we have an imaginary Sahſtratum preſently formed, that is, 
© an Idea of Space, or an Ideal extended ſomething. Whether 
this be not the very Caſe, I muſt leave to any Man to judge 

by reflecting on his own Ideas. | 
Again: To this Queſtion, Why may not Space be rather de. 
fined Extenſion in the Abſtraft, or imaginary Extenfjon rather than 
the imaginary Subſtratum of imaginary E xtenſim ? He anſwers, 
* Extenſion in the general or in the abſtract, is an Idea of 
pure Intellect, i. e. is to be underſtood, but cannot be i. 
© pin'd any more than Whiteneſs in the general; or a thouſand 
other the like abſtract Ideas. But as ſoon as Imagination 
comes to deal with this general abftra& Idea (or Ideas) it 
* ſupplies it with an imaginary Subſtratum, and ſo makes 2 
| Fx genera 


42, Concerning. the Origin Evil. Chap. I. 


exiſtence, ſaw that it was impoſſible to be done, the Nature 


1 ee ihe, ZE 48. 


Chap. J. Concerning the Origin of Evil 2 N 43 
XVIII. But whether there be any ſuch Thing We are 
as Space, or no; whether its Extenſion be diſtin- certain of 
guiſned from the Extenſion of Body, or not: Bees, in 
it nothing at all: Be it mere privation of Contact, what man- 
as ſome are pleaſed to term it; be it mere Poſſbi-ner ſoever 


lity or Capacity of exiſting, as others; be it, laſtly, the Diſ- 
either ſomething created, or of itſelt, and neceſſar- wy og 


ily exiſting, yet ſtill, as far as we know any thing ofdetermin- 
the Nature of it, tis an indolent thing, it neither ed. 

afts, nor is in the leaſt aed upon; it cannot there- 

fore, as mere Extenſion, under which Notion only 

it appears to us, be the Cauſe of Matter, or im- 

preſs Motion on it. There muſt then neceſſarily 


te 


general, which was imwifible, be conceived as a partica/ar, for 

the help of theUnderſtanding. So if the Imagination comes 

to concejve any gertain Degree of Hbiteneſs, it ſuppl ies the 

Mind with ſome imaginary white Surface, and brings down 
the general Idea to a particular Objeft. In like manner, 

« when it comes to conceive a Length, a Preadth, a Thickneſs, 
it ſupplies the Mind with a Subſtratum, pro hac vice, ſuch as 
may ſerve the Purpoſe, otherwiſe the Mind muſt reſt in pure 

* intelle& only, as in numbers; and there is nothing more 

* tedious or uneaſy to the Mind generally than to be wholly 
abſlracted; which is the Reaſon, by the way, that 4rithmeti- 

* cal Demonſtrations, tho? as clear and certain as any, are leſs 

* celightful than Geometrica/, and nothing more irkfome than 

abſtract Numbers. Now Space being the Object of the Ima- 

* zination, and not of pure Intellect, as are all general, abſtract 
Ideas, it is properly the imaginary Subftratum ofan imaginary 

* Extenſion, or the general Idea of Extenſion particulariz'din 
an imaginary Subject; and hence it is that Space is ſaid to be 
extended, which would be Nonſenſe to ſay of Extenſſon it- 

* ſelf : And Bodies are faid to be in Spare, which would like- 
* wiſe be Nonſenſe to ſay of Exten/ien. And ſo it is conceived as 

* immyveable, iudiwiſible, infinite». Immovable, c. all Proper- 

ties of Subſtances ; which makes it plain that it is conceive. 
ed after the manner of Subſtance, ul therefore is, becauſe it 
can be nothing elie, an imaginary SubNratum, which the 

* Mind takes to particularize, and thereby, render conceivable 
its general Idea of Extenſion; which could not otherwiſe 

* fall wichin the Imagination, nor be eſtimated any way but 
| 8 7% 6 by 


10 


44 Concerning the Origin of Evil. Seck. 2. 
be another Cauſe of Malter and Motion, that 


is active, ſelf-exiſtent, and the Cauſe of all Things 
and Actions, which, ſince they are not of themſelyes, 


require a Cauſe, . 
1185 NOTES, 


* by abſtract numbers, ſo many Yards, or ſo many Miles, 10, 
20, 30; without attending to any thing but the numbers, 
and the meaning of the Words, Yards, Miles, c. as it is 
when we reckon Ounces, Pounds, Sc. of Weight.—Thuz 

* then you ſee how we come by the notion of 8 pace, and 

© whatit is.“ See alſo Note z. 


wy i e 


CE CI Ml. 
Of the Firſt Cauſe, 


Our Rea-I. W HAT this ative Principle is we can- 
ſonings a- not apprehend otherwiſe than by Rea- 
3383 ſon, for it occurs not to the Senſes, unleſs by its Ef- 
are like feſts, nor is it perceived by them any more than 
thoſe of a Light is by the Ears: Our Reaſonings therefore 
blind Man about this Principle will be like thoſe of a blind 
about Man about Light. A blind Man may be aſſured 
— it is that there is a certain thing called Light, which the 
not an ob- Eye can perceive, as the Noſe can Smells; he may 
— "a be taught alſo by them who ſee, to underſtand ma- 
dens. ny Advantages of Light, namely that it can di- 
reft the Steps, that it can warn, that it derives its 
Origin from a large remote Body, i. e. the Sun; 
that by the help of it very diſtant Bodies may be 

rceived, with their Forms and other Qualities un- 
— to him; and that Fire which affords only 
beat to him, can give Ligbt alſo to them who ſee: 
Laſtly, that it ariſes from ſome Motion in the mi- 
nuteſt Particles of a Fluid. RES: 
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For Inſtance; In the firſt Place we are certain 
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II. From theſe external Properties he might diſ- Vet we 
courſe of Light, — in ſome Meaſure underſtand . 3 
the reaſonings of other Men upon it; he would dinge 
believe it to be diſtinct from Heat ; he would ea- concern- 
gerly deſire, and willingly undergo many Hard- ing it. 

ſhips, to enjoy the Benefit of it; yet would he 
never have any ſuch Senſe of it as thoſe who ſee. 
After the ſame manner we may know many things 
about this active Principle, which we are compe 

led, by the force of Reaſons, to believe certain 

to exiſt, tho? we are no leſs ignorant of what it 18 
in itſelf, than the blind Man is of the Senſation 


which Light produces in thoſe who ſee *. 


that all other things come from this active Principle: 

For nothing elſe as we have ſhewn before |, con- 

rains in itſelf Neceſſary Exiſtence or active Power, 

entirely independent of any other; as therefore 

itſelf is from none; ſo all others are from it: For 

from hence we conclude, that this Principle does 

exiſt z becauſe after conſidering the reſt of the 

things which exiſt, we perceive that they could 

neither he nor ad, if that had not exiſted, and ex- 

cited Motion in them. | ID 
IV. Secondly, we are certain that this Principle That it 15 
is One, Similar and uniform: For Matter is, as to 

its Eſſence, every where One and alike 3. the ſame 

muſt be ſaid of Space, if we grant it to he any 

any thing diſtinct from Matter: much more muſ 

the Caufe, which fills Space with Matter be One, 

imple and uniform. (10) V. Thirdly, 


(10.) This Argument (as well as ſome others hereafter men⸗ | 
tion d) were the foundation'of it true, can but be call d a pre- 


: ſumptive 
* This Compariſon is I illuftrated by the _ Author of the © 
Procedure Human Underſtinding, i his Introduction, Con- 

cer ning the gſe which is made of it. See R. k. * 


2. Paragr. 3, 4, 5, Kc. and Remark ez : . 
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Inßaite in V. Thirdly, that it is Tufimite both in Nature and 
Natureand; poroers For ſince it exiſts of itſelf, chere is nothing 


- 
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ſumptive one at beſt: nay, in truth the contrary will rather ſol 
low from the multiplicity and diverſity of created Sub/tances. 
We ſhall therefore endeavour to give a diſtin proof of the 
Being and Attribates of God, fo far at leaſt as the knowedge of 
them may affect our preſent Subject... | 

No theſe ſeem capable of a clear deduction from this one 
ſelf-evident Principle“ I Exil. I myſelf exift : therefore ſone. 
thing exiſts. If ſanething exiſts now then ſomething has exiſted 
\aſrvays. Otherwiſe that ſomething, which now exilts, muſt 97: 
either have been made by nathing, i. e. been cauſed by no Cav/;, 
Which is abſurd; or elſe have mage itſelf, i; e. have a#ed before 
it exiſted, or been at once both Efe and Cav/e; which 
is alſo abſurd ; or, laſtly, (which is the only ſuppoſition left) 
it muſt-have been produced by ſomething, which had its Ex- 
iſtence from ſomething , which alſo depended on ſome other 
Cauſe, and ſo on, in an infinite Series of Caus'd or Succeflive 
Beings, without any eternal or firſt Cauſe; which is alſo ab- 
ſurd. For either ſome one Part of this infinite Series has not 
been faccr/ive to any other, or elſe a the ſeveral Parts of it 
Have been ſucceſſive: if ſime ove part of it has not, then there 
Was a fu, which deſtroys the Suppoſition ; if all the 
ſeveral Parts of it have been -ſucceſhve to each other, then 
they have all once been Future, and if they have been all once 
future, then there was a time when ane of them exiſted ; and 


1 chere was a time when none of them exiſted, than either 


all the Parts of this ;zfinite. Series, and conſequently the hl, 
muſt have ariſen from nothing; which is *bfard; or elſe there 
muſt be ſomething in the he beſide what is contained in al 
the parts ; which is alfo abſurd. Or thus: Since all the Part: 
of this ixhrite Series are f or Future to one another, 
they myſt once either have been all future, i, e. non-exifien!, 
and then the ſecond abſurdity will. follow, i. e. that this 
_wohole Series aroſe from nothing) or elſe all but ſome one, (and 
chen the firſt will follow, z. e, that it had a Beginning) which 
one added to the reſt, either makes them infinite, which is ab- 

| Jard; or they are infinite without that one, and then that one ad- 
ded to them, either makes one more than infinite, ot adds no- 
thipg at all; both which are Abſurdities. * i 
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Chap- I: Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
that can bound its Nature or Power. *Tis to be 
obſerved farther, that the number of poſiible.things 
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If it be faid that an infinite Series is ſuppoſed to have no 
whole; L grant it, and on that very Account the Suppoſition is 
abſurd, fince whatſoever has Parts muſt have a-whole, which 
whole is nothing but a certain number or aggregate of theſe 
Parts. But as no number can be ſo great but that we may 
aſſign a greater, it follows that neither Number itſelf; nor any 
thing to which number can be applied, i. e. which -condiſts 
of Parts, is qapable of real abſolute Infinity. 4 | | 

From the Impoſſibility of an Infinite Series we gather the 
Eternity || of ſome one Thing or Being (That every one is not 
in like manner. Eternal 4 parte ame, or, never had a Begin- 
ning; particularly that no Brdy or material Sy/lem can be ſo 
(and the ſame Reaſons hold equally againſt any fonite immate- 
rial Subftance) is ſufficiently prov'd in the Enquiry inis the E- 
vidence of the Chrillian Religion 1.4.) Wen 

From Eternity comes Independence or Self-exiſtente.. For 
that which never had a Beginning of Exiſtence, could not 
poſſibly have any Cauſe of that Exiſtence (for then it would 
not be the fir Cauſe, contrary to what we have proved above 
or could &epexd upon no other thing for it, i. e. mult be i- 
dependent of all others; or, which 1s the ſame thing, muſt ex- 
iſt of itſelf, 1. e. be /e/f-exiftent. EF: OS BR NT 

Eternity 4 farte-poſ?, or neceſſary Exiftence, or an impoſſibili- 
ty of ever ceaſing to be, follows ſrom Independence; I For 
what depends upon no Cauſe can never be alter'd or deſtroy d 
by any, (as is ſhewn in Notes 4. 7. and Remark e.) and 
therefore muſt continue as it is. | 8 

From Independence comes alſo Omnipotence. For a ** 
that depends upon no external Cauſe for his Exiſtence, a 
has ative Pozoer, (as was ſhewn at the ſame time that we prov- 
ed his Exiſtence, and by the ſame Medium) cannot depend 
upon any for the exertion of that Power, and conſequently no 
limits can be applied to either his Exiſtence or Powers: For 
Linitetion.is an Mad of ſome fuperior cauſe, which in the preſent 
Caſe there cannot be: conſequently to ſuppoſe Limitswhere 
Care In be no Limity, is to ſuppoſe an Ef without. a 

e. a =. nh... <7 22] 23 31 75 «Duh e411 
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is conceived by us to be infinite at leaſt in Poto- 
er, but nothing can be poſſible, to which there 
4% not ſome Power correſpondent, that might 


| 8 actually 
NOTES, 


To ſuppeſe this Being limited i# ot by its own Nature, is 
to ſuppoſe ſome Nature antecedent, or limiting Quality ſuperior to 
that Being; to the Exiſtence of whom no Thing, no Quality 
is in any "yes antecedent, or ſuperior : And td ſuppoſe that 
there is no ſuch thing as Action or Pomer in a Being which ap- 
pears to be the Fountain of all Action and Power, is ( if poſ- 
ſible) the worſt Suppofition of all. h 

Liberty is alſo included in the Idea of Omnipotence: Active 
Power \mplies- Freedom. Infinite Power is abſolute Freedom. What 
therefore has no Bounds ſet to its Power; what can have noOp- 
poſition made to its Will, nor Reſtraint laid on its Actions, 
muſt both will and act freely. This Attribute is alſo proved 
from the Beginning of Motion, and the Creation and Diſpo- 
ſition of indiflerent things ||. | 
But. tho' this Being is free, and as ſuch the Author of Change 
in other Beings, yet he muſt himſelf be Unchangeab/e. For all 
Changes have a Be inning, and conſequently are Eſſects of 
ſame prior Can ſbs: But there can be nothing prior to the Exi- 
ſtence of this Being, as he is Eternal, neither any Cauſe of it, 
as he is independent; nor conſequently any change in it; ex- 
72 we could ſuppoſe him to change Hure, which is the ſame 
Abſurdity as to produce himſelf, 7. s, to be at the ſame time 
both Effect and Cauſe. | . 

Thus we come to the Knowledge of an Eternal, Independent, 
Omnmipotent,. Free, and Unchangeable Being. 

Omniſcience, as well ſome of the foregoing Attributes, may 
be more eaſily deduced thus, Wefind in ourſelves fuch Quali- 
ties as Thought and Intelligence, Power, Freedom, Ac. of which 
we have intuitive Knowledge, as much as of our own Exiſtence; 
and that to have theſe is a perfctiFon, or better than to be with- 
out them: We find alſo that theſe have not been in us from 
Eternity, conſequently they must have had àa Begiming, and 
conſequently ſome'Cavje, (for the ſame reaſon that a Being, 
beginning to exist in time, requires a Cauſe) which Cauſe, a3 
It must be ſußerior to its Ee, has chem in à ſi#perior Degree 
H; and if it be the fir Cauſe, as itſelf can depend upon 

4 | Ng 


See Note E. and the References. 2433 
F See the latter part of R. R. . 
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L actually effect it, ſince therefore the things 
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no other, must have them in ber faction, or in an infinite-or un- 
/imited Degree (if theſe Words can properly be here apply d |.) 


is Since Bounds or Limitation would be without a Limiter (as has 
0 been ſhewn) 4. e. an Effect, without a Cauſe. : 
ty The Phenomena of Nature alſo leads-us up to One ſuch firſt 
at Cauſe, which is ſufficient for their Production, and therefore 
p” none elſe are necgſſary; and tho“ ſevera! more independent Be- 
f- ings might poſſibly exiſt, yet would they be no Gods to us; 
| for they would have no manner of Relation to us, nor we any 
ve thing to do with them “. Since therefore the ſame Reaſon 
at holds for no more than One ſuchy to ſuppoſe more than one is 
p- at leaſt unreaſonable. ; 
1, Theſe ſeem to be all the //-p/e Attributes obſervable in the 
ed Divine Nature, which, as they are differently combin'd by 
0- us, come under different Names. Thus the unlimited Exer- 
ciſe of God's Knowledge and Power demonſtrates him Omni- 
Nee preſent, i. e. at all times and in all places ſo preſent with every 
all Creature, as to have an abſolute Nuledge of and Pommer over 
of it; always to ſuperviſe and govern it +. 1 
Ki- His enjoying all conceivable Perfe&ions in an entire abſo-- 
it, lute manner, denotes him Infinite, or rather abſolutely Per- 
ex- f:4 ||; and, which is the ſame thing, his being capable of no 
— 2 defet, or unhappineſs whatſoever, defines him A/L-/uf- 
m cient. . EN 
The Moral Attributes of God may be deduced from theſe 
ent, natural ones, and are immediate Conſequences of them when 
cxerciſed on other Beings. They ſeem. to be the Perfection 
nay of his external Acts rather than any new internal Perſections 
ali. of his Nature, and may be termed his /econdary, relative At- 
ich tributes F. | | Ry 
mee; And tho' theExiſtence of any moralQuality or Action is not 
ith capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, becauſe every moral Action 
rom or Quality, as ſuch, depends upon the Will of the Agent, 
and which muſt be abſolutely free: Yet we have as great Aſfur- 
ng, ance that there are mora * —— in God, and that he will 
: ing always act according to moral Qualities, as the nature of 
— Re * N the 
* Nel, ie 4K 


See the — hf ny Sc. by 8. C. p. 
29, 68. or Nate 55. | pO Ng 
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| that are poſſible, cannot be limited, there 
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NOTES. 


the thing admits, and may be as well fatisfied of it, as if we 
could demonſtrate it 4. | 
I ſhall begin again, with a Self- evident Propoſition. 

Pleaſure is different from Pain; conſequently there's a 4% 
ference in things. Pleaſure is fit for, or agreeable to the nature 
of a ſenſible ra « or iS a natural Good ; Pain is anfit, or is a 
natural Evil: Conſequently there's a natural Fre and wnji- 
ne of things; or (which is the very fame, and what theſe 

erms ſhould always mean) Natural Good and Evil. 

The voluntary Application of this natural Good and Evil, 
to any Rational Being, or the Production of it by a rational 
Being, is Moral Good and Evil: Conſequently there is ſuch 
a thing as Moral Good and Evil. An Inc/ination to, and A.- 
probation of this Moral Good is in every rational Creature“, 
and is perſective of its Nature, and therefore it muſt be 
communicated by, and conſequently be inherent in the 
Creator f. | 
Too act agreeably to this Inclination and Approbation is alſo 
a Perfection; the contrary an Imperſection; conſequent!y 
the former, as it is a Perfection found in ſome Degree in the 

Creature, muſt belong to, and be, in the higheſt Degree, in 
the Creator, who has been already prov'd to have all natural 
Perfections in an infinite or perfect Degree „; and therefore 
he muſt have all moral ones ſo too. | 

As his Knowledge and Power are perfect, he muſt always both 
perceive and be able to purſue this Moral Good. And as his 

_ Happineſs is complete, there can be no poſſible Reaſon why he 
| ſhould ever 22i// the contrary ; nay, there is a good Reaſon 
why he ſhould not, namely, otherwiſe a perfect Thin g would 
contradict itſelf, and will a Defe# or Inperfection, i. e. be per- 
fect and not perfect at the ſame time: And a Being infinitely 
happy, and who loves and approves himſelf, becauſe he is ſo, 
would hate and diſapprove the very ſame thing in others, 5. -. 
would love his own Nature, and yet hate any thing that re. 
ſembled it; whith is abfurd H. It follows then, that by muſt 
2 | | * always 


: Fa Ditton en Moral Evidence, p. 1. 2. 
» 14 j | 
See the latter Part of Rem, i. 
See Scot's Works, Vol. 2. Diſc. XIV, p· 303, 
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always ine; be alle and roilling to dog and therefore actual. 
do what is abſolutely 4% to be done, i. e. produce the greateſt 
Sum of Happineſs, or beabſolutely and completely Good. | 

This alſo-was included in the Inclination and Approbation 
above mentioned, | | 

For if he has gy us Benevolent Affections and a Senſe 

„he muſt himſelf have both the ſame AfF- 
ſections, and the ſame Senſe of them ||. ICY: | 

Again; the Idea of Goodneſs properly implies a Diſpoſition 
to communicate Happineſs to others; if then this Being be 
good, he muſt actually have communicated Happineſs to others; 
and vice verſa, if he have communicated Happineſs to others, 
he muſt be good : But this Being has communicated Happineſs 
to others, therefore he is Good. | 2 

The Idea of Viſuam implies his Knowledge and Obſervance 
of the moſt proper Methods of effecting this, and is included 
in his Ommiſcience ; it being nothing but that very Knowledge 
conſider d with relation to Practice. It appears farther, from 
conſidering the only Cauſes of Inprudence in Men, which are 
either {enorance, Partiality, or Tnattention; none of which can 
have place in God: He cannot be ignorant of any thing 
ſince both all things and their Re/ations to each other, pr 
from him: He cannot be aw'd by any Power or ſay d by any 
Interef; fines (as has been ſhewn) he is independent and all-/uf- 
ficient 3 and he cannot be inatientive, fince he always ſees every 
thing intuitively and at once; and conſequently he muſt always 
inow and do what is fitteſt and wi/eft to be done. | 

From which alſo follows his 2 ice: For he that ſees all 
the Circumſlances of things and the Qualifications of Perſons and 
has Ability to regulate *. and no manner of Temptation to 
do otherwiſe, muſt certainly ſuit theſe Circumſtances to thoſe 
Qualifications, or provide that Perſons receive the natural and 
proper Conſequence of their Actions; or (which is the ſame) 
do with every Perſon what is exactly juf and right. 

The fame alſo holds for his Halineſ and 23 or rather 
Faithfulneſs, As to the former, he muſt always diſlike and de- 
teſt Evil; firice it can never become in the leaſt agreeable to 
his Perfefions, or ſerviceable to his Ce As to the latter, he 
muſt adhere to Truth, as it is a Perſagia ud co-incident with 
| - 030% „ 1 Good, 
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with, and productive of the 2 of all rational Beings; 


ing, for inſtance is not a blind, unintelligent Neceſſity, but in 
"of r Nerceſſity is reconcileable with ahſalute Freedom, ſeems 
to all the Operation;, the Will, the Decrees, as well as the Exi- 


See Bp. Wilkins Nat. Rel. C 105 p. 142. 6th Edit, 
houſe's Body of Divinity C. 5. SeR. 12. p. 


the Origin of Evil. Se. z. 
For as one Poflibility requires a Cauſe, ſo 


# ite pd! 


Good, Cc. ſince he can have no poſlible Reaſon or Motive to 
"deviate from it. ; 
Thus may we reaſon about the ſeveral moral Perfections of ſtem 
the ſupreme Being, as they are commonly diſtinguiſh'd. But 

that which ſhould chiefly direct us in theſe ' our Enquiries is 
the Idea of his nfinite Goodneſs, which implies, or rather in- * 
_ <eludes them all +. Nay all the other moral Attributes (if 

they can properly be called Attributes) are ſo far from exiſt- ur 

ing apart from this, that they ought to be confider'd only as : 

ſo many different Views of the ſame Goodne/3 in the Creator, . 

and various Sources of Happineſs to the Creature. Theſe are * 
always ſab- ardinate to, and regulated by this one principal Per- 


fection, and brighteſt Ray of the Divinity. Thus we con- — 
ceive his Juſfice to be exerted on apy Being no farther than . 
his Goodneſs neceſſarily requires, in order to the making . 
that Being, or others, /en/ib/e of the heimus Nature and perni- as 
cions Effect: of Sin; and thereby bringing either it, or ſome 921 
others, to as great a Degree of Happineſs, as their ſeveral Ma. * 


tures become capable of ||. His Holineſs hates and abbors all 
Wickeane/s, only as the urg Conſequence of it is abſolute 
and unavoidable Miſery; and his Veracity or Faithfulneſs, ſeems 
to be no farther concerned for Truth, than as it is connected 


to provide the propereſt Meant for attaining which great EA. 
is he excerciſe 1 his Viſdom. "> "uy | 

T have all along declin'd the Argument à priori, drawn from 
the Antecedent zeceffity of Exiftence, as well for the reaſons 
given in R. e. as alſo, becauſe it ſeem'd not to carry ſin: 
Attributes ſo far as they might be deduced 4 poſteriori, and to 
be ſcarce conſiſtent with ethers» That the  Se/-exi ſtent Be- 


the moſt proper Senſe an #nder//anding and really ative Be 
ing, cannot be demonſtrated ſtrictly and properly @ priori, s 
Dr» Clarke ſays } with a great deal of Reaſon; and how 40- 


to conceive. For why ſhould not this Neceſſity extend 
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infinite Poſſibilities require a» Cauſe infinitely + 
powerful (41+). *__+ A | 
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ſtence of the firſt Cauſe: and take away that Freedom of De- 
termination, that entire Liberty of Indifference, which our Au- 
thor has ſufficiently proved i, to be a property of God himſelf, 
as well as Man? And, if we cannot admit it in one Cafe, 
why ſhould we in the other ? I don't fay this Neceſſiy is in- 
conſiſtent with perſect Freedom as the former is an Imperſe#ton, 
ſince we do not conceive it to be ſuch, any farther than as it 
proceeds ab extra, from ſome ſuperior Cauſe impoſing it. But 
this I ay, that be it what you pleaſe, the very Nature and Tea 
of it ſeems repugnant to that of Freedom, i. e. the Poter of de- 
trrmining in Caſes abſolutely indifferent, witbout any previous Rea» 
ſon, or Neceſſity whatſoever ; and conſequently theſe two can 
never be co-exi/tent in the ſame Cauſe. He that conſiders this 
attentively, will, I believe, find it to be more than a mere 
9uibble on the Words 9. EF 

Laſtly, This Neceſſity of Exiſtence, being (as Dr. C/arke con- 
tends ||) Simple and Uniform, without any poſſible Difference or 
variety, ſhould admit of no difference or variety of any ſort, 
or in any reſpect, and conſequently muſt exclude all Jiverſity, 
or different Kinds of Perfection (as well as different Perfons) 
from the Divine Nature, which is ſuppos d to exiſt thereby. It 
muſt be utterly inconſiſtent with that Variety of Attributes, 
fuch as Knowledge and Porver, &c. which we conceive to be 
rery diſtincꝭ Properties, and which Dr. Carte, and every ong 
elſe, coneludes to be eſſentially in God. n 

If the Learned Ductor s Notion of ab/o/ute Neceſſity proves all 
this, I humbly conceive it proves too much, and if it does 
not prove this, I cannot apprehend how it proves any thing at 
all, | | N 

(11.) I ſhall give the Reader this Argument as it is 
"EY another manner by Dr. Hades, and the Anſwer to it 
8 To ſay a thing is poſſible, is to fay, there is ſome thing, 
* ſome power or other capable of produęing it. For erb, 
* of wh has no power, can produce 0 Hell. e 


. Chaps 5. $. 7. Subſ. 4. nd ec 


9 See R. e. and Note 43. 
| Demonſtr. Prop. 7. 


e SN ee lb 
1 Concerning the Origin of Evil. Sect. 3: 
Free, VI. Fourthly, Since Space is conceived as merely 
idle and indifferent, with reſpect to Replelion or Va- 
N | cnit); 


» 


NOTES. 


© therefore, which is to bring what is poſſible into Being, is ne- 
«© ceſſarily ſuppoſed already to exiſt ; otherwiſe a Perfection 
© might ariſe out of non-entity, or without a Cauſe ; and what 
ve conceive poſſible, would be really impoſhble ® » , 

Which the Author of the Impartial Enguiry, c. confutes 

a parallel Inſtance, © F 

© If a Perſon having firſt proved the Exiſtence of a Power 
© that is perfe&, and made it appear, that a perfe& Power can- 
© not but extend to whatever is a capable Object of Power, 
© or includes not a Contradiction; ſhould proceed to prove 
© that the 4. of Creation implies no Contradiction, and then 
© at /aſt ſhould conclude, that therefore Creation is a poſſibili- 
© ty (i. e. effeftible by the exerciſe of that perfe& oralmigh- 
© ty Power, whoſe Exiſtence he had before demonſtrated) l 
© conceive there could be no reaſonable exception againſt ſuch 
© a method of Arguing. But if, on the contrary, he ſhould 

© fay, I plainly perceive there's no Contradiction in the Sup- 
« poſition of the Creation, or production of a thing that wa: 
6s not, and ſhould from thence immediately infer that a Power 
© capable of Creation exiſts, this would be a very prepoſterous 
© way of Demonſtating : Which yet is the ſame method with 
© that of the preſent Argument || ” 

The ſame way of reaſoning has been made uſe of by the 
Carteſians and ſeveral of our own Philaſophers to demon- 
ſtrate the Being and Attributes of God from our Ideas of them 
in the following manner. 

Me can have no Idea of any thing, but what has either an 
actual or a poſſible Exiſtence z but we have an Idea of God, i. . 
of a * hee Infinite Perfections, which may poſſibly exiſt ; 
therefore he muſt have an actual Exiſtence: For actual Exi- 

ſtence is a Degree of Perfection, and the foremention'd Idea, 
according to the Suppoſition, includes all poſſible Perfection, 
therefore it muſt include that, otherwiſe we ſhould have an J 
dea of ſomething abſolutely perfect without one poſſible De-. 
gree of Perfection, which is a Contradiction in Terms. 

But this is all ing the Queſtion. For it is not the bare 

_ ſuppoſing it to haves poſſible Perfection that infers. its 44 
Exiftence, but i ing it to have them. Indeed if we ſup 


Chap. I. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 5 he 
city; ſince the Matter which fills Space, is in like 
manner merely paſſive and indifferent with reſpect 
to Motion and Reſt; it follows, that the Cauſe 
which fills Space with Matter, and produces Mo- 
tion in that Pant is perfectly free; ſo that the 
Creation and Motion of Matter muſt be Works of 
free Choice, and not Neceſſity, in the Agent. * 


NOTES. 


poſe it to have all poſſible Perfections, we mult at the ſam? 
time neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to exiſt, fince Exiſtence is a poſſi- 
ble Perfection; otherwiſe we ſhould ſuppoſe it to have all 
poſſible Perſections, and yet to want one, which is a Contra- 
ditions But ſtill this is only an Exiſtence ex Hypothefs, a true 
Conſequence from doubtful Premiſes, and which will as eafily 
follow from the ſuppoſal of its having but any One perfection, 
ſince that muſt neceſſarily imply exiſtence. The certainty 
then of ſuch actual exiſtence does by no means follow from 
the ſuppoſed poſſibility of it, as theſe Men would be under- 
ſtood : This Conclufion will never hold good ; what cannot 
be ſuppoſed without a Contradiction, certainly does not 
exiſt, therefore what can be ſuppoſed without a Contradiction, 
certainly does. | | 
Others endeavour to prove the -xi/znce of God from our 
Idea of him after this manner. Whatever we have an ea 
of, that either 7s, or if it be not, it is pyſib/e for it to be; 
but we have an Idea of an Eternal and neceſſarily exiſtent Being; 
therefore ſuch a Being either is, or it is poſkble for it to be. 
But if ſuch a Being either now 7; not, or once mas nat, or 
ever will not actually be, it would not be poſible for it 15 
le at all (except it could make itſelf, or be made by No- 
thing) contrary to the firmer Part of the Suppofition ; nor 
would it be either Eternal, or neceſſarily E xiſtent, contrary to 
the latter. Therefore ſuch a Being now is, and always was, 
and ever will be. Or ſhorter thus: Our Idea of God is an 
Idea of ſomething which implies no contradiction, and 
therefore ſuch a Being may poſſibly be; and therefore he mug 
actually be, or elſe he could not poſſibly be, which is contrary 
to the Hypotheſis. Now to make this and the like Argument 
of any Bree, it muſt be clearly prov'd; that we have ſuch an 
Hea of a neceſſarily Exiflent Being as will infer its actual 
exiſtence ; (which may perhaps appear to be ſomething doubt- 
'ul from Remark e) and alſo, that this Idea is frrifly innate 
or connate with us, and conſequently capable of being urget 
| 4 Priori 
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if the Agent effected theſe by Neceſſity, they 


would alſo be neceſſary Effects, and could not be 
conceived to be in themſelves indifferent to Exiſt- 
ence or Non-Exiſtence, as proceeding from a ne- 
ceſſary Cauſe. T 5 | 


That it is VII, Fifthly; Tho' by our outward Senſes, 

a conſcious the Notices Which they convey to us, we cannot 
—_— go beyond Space, Matter, Metion, ſenſible Qualities, 
Omni/cien and this Alive Principle which we are ſpeaking 


of; yet, if we inſpe& our own Minds, we may 
contemplate a Self-con/cious and thinking Principie 
within us, whoſe Actions are to will, refuſe, doubt, 
reaſon, affirm and deny, which carry nothing of 


| enſion, 
NOTES. 


4 Priori, for a Proof of the Exiſtence of ſome Being corre- 
ſpondent to ſuch an Idea; (which is now generally given 
up). For if this Idea be only gathered 4 paſterieri, viz. by a 
deduction of Arguments from our own Exiſtence, then it is 
only a Conſequence of theſe Arguments, and cannot of itſelf 
be alledg'd as a diſtin one. For how can any Idea conſe- 
quent upon ſome certain proofs of ſomething 4 Poſteriori, be 
an antecedent, independent proof of the ſame thing @ Priori? 


| Beſides, either theſe arguments are enough to convince any 


Man of the Exiſtence and PerfeQions of God, or they are 
not; if they are, this is 3 if they are nut, this is 
N nay, it is zone at all, ſince tis a bare conſequence 
of theſe, and entirely founded in them, and therefore muſt 
Rand or fall with them. It is ſubmitted to the Reader, whe- 
ther the famous Arguments drawn from our Ideas of Eternity, 
Infinity, &fc. be not of the ſame kind with the foregoing. 
Thoſe that have a Mind to be farther acquainted with the 
proofs of a Deity drawn from the Idea, may find the Queſtion 


fully diſcuſs'd in Cuatoorth, p. 721, C. or, in Fiddes's Theil. 


2 B. 1. P. 1. C. 9. or in the Impartial Enquiry into the 
xiſtence of God. B. 2. Part 1. See alſo Parker Diſput. VI. 
Sect. 19, 20, 24. or Ode. Theol. Nat. p. 26, 31, Cc. 


| + For an excellent Illuitration of this Argument, ſee Dr. 
Clarke's Demonſfrat. ps; 24, 25, 26. and 65, 66, 67. 5th Ea. 
E P 


See alſo Cadererth, p. 667, Cc. and the Tmpartial. 
(.. i. 32, CC. WL 2 | | | 
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Chap. T. Concerning the Origin of Evil. + al | 
Extenſion along with them, nor neceſſarily include oh 
it in them, nor have any Relation, to Place or 
Space; but are entirely abſtracted from the No- 
tions of external or internal. That there is ſuch a 
Principle in us we are certain, not only from our 
Senſes, or the impulſes of external Objects, but al- 
ſo from Reflection and Self- conſciouſneſs. Tis to 
be obſerv'd farther, that we can at our Pleaſure 
move ſome Parts of Matter, and ſhake the Limbs 
of our Body by Thought only, that is, by Voli- 
tion ||, whence it appears, that Motion may be 
produc'd in Matter by Thought; and that ſome- 
thing of this Kind is to be attributed to the firit 
Cauſe, in order to put Matter into Motion, nay, 
to bring it into Being. Cogitation alſo, Will and 
Conſciouſneſs, or Faculties equivalent to theſe, are 
neceſſary to a free Cauſe, and on that Account to be 
attributed to the firſt Cauſe, being (as ſhall be 
ſhewn below) perfectly Free: Which Cauſe, ſince " 
it is. infinite (as we have prov'd) in its Eſſence * 


and Power, it muſt be fo likewiſe in Iwelligence, =_ 


viz, Omni patent and Omniſtient. by 
VIII. Sixthly, Since this Principle (which we That be 
call God) is the Cauſe: of all things, and infinite acts for an 
in Knowledge as well as Poxwer, it follows that he © 1 
acts, not by blind impulſe, but for an End; and 
has order'd his Works by ſuch Wiſdom, as to be 
conſiſtent with themſelves, and not deſtructive of 
each other. | | 
IX. Seventhly, Since God is perfect in himſelf, That the 
ſince all Things ſubſiſt by his Providence, and c of 
ſtand in need of him, but he of none; and fince vas to ex- 
he can neither be profited nor incommoded by erciſe the 
| N | 18 power, 
NOTES. ene 


communi- 
| | cate the 
| That Polition and Aion are perſectly diſtin, and muſt Goodneſs 
proceed from two different Powers, See Note 42. That 4c- of the 
tion allo is two-fold, See Note 43+ . Deity» 
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Seck, 3. 
Works, nor affected by their Good or Evil; it fol- 
lows that he made theſe Things for no Advantage 
of his own, and that he neither receives nor ex- 
pects any Benefit from them. For by creating 
things without himſelf, he muſt neceffarily have 
ſought either their Benefit or his own; but what 
Benefit can God ſeek for himſelf, who poſſeſſes all 
Good? That certainly which was wanting to him, 
and neceſſarily muſt be wanting to a Being even 
_ abſolutely perfect, till he has created ſomething ; 
I mean the Exerciſt of his Attributes without, the 
communicating of his Power and Goodneſs : That 
therefore only muſt he be ſuppoſed to have 
ſought in the Creation and Diſpoſal of his 
Works ( 12 ) Not that Externals can add any 
thing to God, for they have no manner of Pro- 
ar, to his Power or Nature; but he has in 

imſelf the adequate Exerciſe of his Power, name- 
ly in the Contemplation and Love of himſelf, Ex- 
ternals therefore can neither encreaſe nor diminiſh 
the Exerciſe of his Powers, which before was i»f- 
nite. God is indifferent therefore as to theſe, nor 
does his Exerciſe without pleaſe him, otherwiſe 
than as he has choſen to exerciſe himſelf thus; - 

# 6 * . . WI 


NOTES. 


© (12.) Some have objected here, that according to this No- 
tion, there muſt have been a Time before the Exiſtence of any 
created Beings, when God was neither infinitely happy, nor 
abſolutely God. But the one Part of this Objection evident- 
ly ariſes from a Miſtake of our Author's Notion, who has of. 
ten told us, that he does not ſuppoſe any thing external to the 
Deity, to add the leaſt to his own Happineſs, or Eſſential Per- 
ſections; (and indeed to think otherwiſe, would be worſe 
than to imagine the Fountain fed by its own Streams; or the 
Sun enlighten'd by its own Rays) but only to maniſeſt them to 
us his Creatures, and encreaſe our Happineſs and — 


See Bp, Pearſon an the Creed, 2d, Edit. p. 62, 63“ 
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will be ſhewn below e. And hence it manifeſtly 


follows 'that the World is as well as it could be 


made by infinite Power and Goodneſs, For fince 


the Exerciſe of the Divine Power, and the Com- 


munication of his Goodneſs, are the Ends for 


which the World is framed, there is no doubt but 


God has attained theſe Ends. A 


— — — — — 


X. I know tis commonly ſaid, that the World When the 


was made for the Glory of God : | But this is af- 
ter the manner of Men. 


World is 
F324". aid to be 
or Deſire of Glory is at- ae * 


tributed G's Gl 


NOTES. 


by our Knowledge and Imitation. of them. The other part can- 
not be of force againſt Creation in any particular time; be- 
cauſe it will hold equally againſt it in 4 times: Againſt the 
very 2 of Creation in General, ſince with God there 
is no prior and poſterior, no difference of time applicable to his 
Exiſtence, as we have endeavour'd to prove in R. c. Be- 


ſides, is it not abſurd to talk of Time, before the beginning of 


Things, which (as we have ſhewn in 'the ſame Place) can 
only be concived as co-exiftent with, or rather conſequential to 
the Being of theſe things? Tis in vain therefore to agg, why 
were not Beings created ſeaner? Since no Part of Duration 
conceivable can ever be aſſigned when ſome were not created, 
and every Period of Time has equal relation to Eternity - 
As to the ſecond Senſe of the Queſtion (ſays Cudworth) Why 
* the World tho? it could not poſſibly be from Eternity, yet 
* was no ſooner, but ſo lately made? We fay that this is an 
* abſurd un. both becauſe Time was made together with 
the Vorl, and there was no ſooner or later before Time ; and 
* alſo, becauſe whatſoever had a Beginning, muſt of Neceſſity 
be once but a Day ad. Wherefore the World could not 
* poſſibly have been ſo made by God in time, as not to be 
once but five or fix Thouſand Years old and no more, as now 


it is » p. 887, See the ſame more at large in Fiddes's Theol. 


Spec. B. 3. Part 1. Ch. 2. and in Bentley's Royle's Left. p. 
232, 235. 5th Edit. or Zentin's Reaſonablene/s of Chriſtianity, 
Vol. 2. C. 9. or Sir M. Hale's Prim. Originat, of Mankind, 
S. 1. C. 6. Where you have all the abſurd Queries of that 
kind ſolidly and acutely anſwer'd. 


2 See Chap. 5. 5 1. Subſ. 4. 
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tributed to God in the ſame manner as Anger 
Love, Revenge, Eyes and Hands (A.) When 
therefore the Scripture teaches us, that the World 
was created for the Glory of God, tis to be un- 
derſtood, that the Divine Attributes, namely Por- 
er, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, ſhine forth as clearly in 
his Works, as if he had no other intent in mak- 
ing them beſide the Oſtentation of theſe Attri- 
butes; nor could they have anſwer'd that end more 
fitly, if they had been deſign'd for Glory: But 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Power of God is infinite, 
and when he acts for the Good of his Creatures 
according to that infinite Power, he is infinitely 

Good, Infinite knows no Bounds, nor has the 


| Good- 
NOTES. 


(A.) We ſee many Things are aſcribed to God in Serip- 
ture by way of Accommodation; as Hands and Feet, Heart, An- 
ger, Revenge, and Repentance. And fince we underſtand all 
theſe to be {poken of him by way of Condeſcention to our Ca- 

city, why ſhould we not underſtand the Defire of Glory to 
be aſcribed to him in the ſame way? Eſpecially fince we muſt 
conceive God to be obliged by his Goodneſs to ſet a great 
value on his G/ory, and to require the promoting of it from 
us as a principal Duty. For the good and Advantage of all rea- 
ſonable Creatures depends on the Obedience that is paid to 
Gods's Law; and there cannot be a more effectual Means to 
promote that Obedience than a due Senſe of the great and 
glorious Attributes of God; of his Wiſdom, * 
and Goodneſs. The more lively theſe are repreſented to in- 
telligent Beings, the more willing and careful they will be to 
obey God, and the moi e afraid to offend him; and therefore 
it is agreeable to the Goodneſs of God to exact our Endea- 
vours to beget this Apprehenſion in us and all other thinking 
Beings. Not for any Advantage this Glory brings to God, 
but becauſe the Reputation of the Lawgiver and Governour 
of the World is a Means neceſſary to advance the Good of 
his Creatures, and therefore it is our Duty and Intereſt in the 
higheſt Degree to promote that Glory; and therefore God 
may be ſaid to do all things for his Glory, becauſe if that were 
the end of all that he has done, he could nat be more 
concerned for .it, nor would it be more our Duty to pro- 


mote it. ö 5 2 
(1353 © The 


E.. I. Concerning the Origin of Evil. "OF: 
Godneſs of God any other Bounds beſide his i. 
dom and Power, which are alſo infinite. And in 
reality, this makes moſt for the Glory of God, 
viz, to have created a World with the greateſt 
Goodneſs. 630 * | XI. By we 


NOTES. 


(13.) © The Reaſon why God made the World { ſays the 
« learned Author ſo often cited above) was from his own over- 
« flowing and communicative Goodneſs ; that there might be 
* other Beings alſo happy beſide himſelf, and enjoy them- 
© ſelves. And eren * God did nat make the World 
« merely to oftentate his Ski I! 2nd Powe r, but to communicate his 
* Goodneſs, which ts chiefly and properly his Glory, as the Light 
and Splendor of the Sun is the Glory of it f. | | 
We have a fine 1 or two to the fame purpoſe in Mr: 
IWllaſtor''s Delin. of the Religion of Nature, p. 115—120. , 
The fame Notion is well ſtated in Scot's Chriftian Life ; 
where the Glory of God and the Happineſs of Man are ſhewn 
to be co. incident l. As this ſeems to be very often miſunder- 
ſtood, it may not be improper to inſert a Paſſage or two from 
that excellent Author. A true Survey and inſpection of 
+ God's Nature, will inſtruct us, that being infnitely perfect, as 
© he is, he maſt be intel happy within himſelf; and ſo can 
* deſign, no ſelf-end without himſelf ; and conſequently, that 
the end for which he requires our Service, is not any Ad- 
vantage he expects to reap from it, or farther addition to his 
* own Happineſs, he being from all Eternity pf, as complete- 
© Iy happy as he can be to all Eternity b come; and therefore 
what other End can he be ſuppoſed to aim at, than aur Good 
and Happineſs? It is true indeed, he defigns to glorify Bin- 
* elf in our Happineſs ; but how? not to render himſelf mbre 
* glorious by it than he is in himſelf, for it 4s impoſſible ; but 
to diſplay, and ew forth his own eſſential Glory to all that 
are capable of admiring and imitatizg him, that thereby he 
might invite them to 7ranſcribe that Goodneſs of his into 
their Nature, of Which his Glory is the Shine and Laftre, 
and thereby to glorify themſelves; and what can more effec- - 
of * tually diſplay the Glory of a Being who is infinitely wiſe and 
* Powerful, and good, than to contrive and ef the Rapp _ 
| "PIs 
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the high-. 


That God XI. By Good I here underſtand that which is 


e * convenient and commodious, chat which is correſpon- 


well as it dent to the Appetite of every Creature. God there- 
could be fore created the World with as great Convenience 
made by ö lll | 1 $; | 5 ' an d 


eſt Power, 
Goodneſs 
and Wiſ⸗ | ; | 
dom. * of his rational Creatures, who, of all others, have the moſt 
* ample Capacity of Happineſs? _. | NE F 
And again: ||| But Goth not the l tell us, that be 
* oth all things for his on Glory, and that he obtains this End, 
* as well by puniſhing, as by rewarding, his Creatures ? Very 
* true, but then it is to be conſider'd, that the Glory he aims 
* at, conſiſts not in receiving any Good from us, but in doing 
and communicating all Good to us For infirtite Goodneſs 
can 30 otherwiſe be glorified, than by its own overflowings 
and free communications, and it can no otherwiſe be glori- 
_ © fied in the Puniſhment of its Creatures, but only as it doth 
_ © goed by it: For ſhould it puniſh witheut good reaſon, it 
© would reproach and vilify itſelf 3 but if it doth it for good 
* reaſon, it muſt be becauſe it is good either for it/z/f or other:: 
* for it/elf it cannot be; for how can an infinitely happy Be- 
ing, reap any Good from another's Miſery ? And therefore it 
< muſt be for the Good of others, either to reduce tho/e who are 
* puniſhed, or to warn others by their Example, from running 
away from their Duty and Happineſs. So that to do 60 
is the end of God's 3 and becauſe it is ſo, he 
is glorified by it: And conſidering that he is ſo nite!) 
happy, that he can no ways ſerve himſelf by our Miſeries, it 
is 1mpoſlible he ſhould have any other end in concerning 
* himſelf about us, but only the great, Gad. lite one of doing 
* us Good, and making us happy · See alſo Diſcourſe 14 in 
the ſame Vol. p. 302. | 
Io the ſame Purpoſe is Smith's excellent Diſcourſe of the 
E xi/tence and Nature of God Ch. 4. and 7. And 00% 
firſt Diſſertation, p. 122. and Rymer's General Repreſentation if 
Nerieal d Religion, p. 260,267. and 2 511. Bp. Ruff's Re- 
mains iſt Diſcourſe; and Bp. Burnet's Expoſition of the Articles, 
p. 27. 4th Edit. and our Author's Sermon on Divine Predeſtina- 
Lion, &c. §. 33. For a ſufficient Anſwer to the Objection 
drawn from Prop. 16. 4. ſee Tllalſen's ad vol, of Sermons, Fol. 
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I Vol. 2. p. z04. Fol. x ary - 
See Select Diſcourſes, P. 136, and 147, and 3937 


Chap. l. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


and fitfleſs, with as great Congruity to the Ape- 


tites of things, as could be effected by infinite 
Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, If then any thing 
inconvenient or incommodious be now or was 
from the Beginning in it, that certainly. could not 
be hindered or removed even by infinite Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs (14. ). 


NOTES. 


( 14.) Our Author rightly concludes from the Nature and 
Will of God, as diſcover'd above, that nothing can be made 
by him (by whom are all things made) really unworthy of, or 
inconſistent with theſe ; however unaccountable and irregular 
things may at 2 ſeem to us; For, having demonstrated 
the Divine Perfections in one Senſe 4 Priori, i. e. prior to the 
Examination of particular Phænomena, no ſeeming difficul- 
ties or objections whatſoever 2 Pofferieri, i. e. from theſe 
Phznomena, ought to invalidate the belief of them, but 
ſhould be all over-ruled by, and give way to theſe ; except 
they amount to an equal degree of Clearneſ and Certainty, 
with the proofs of theſe themſelves ; and alſo cannot poſſibly 
admit of any manner of Solution conſistent with them; neither 
of which Caſes can ever be made out, as will, I hope, appear 
in the following Chapters of this Book. | 


—  — 


REMARKS referred to in Note 10. 


[Remark a.] That this Propoſition muſt be allow'd for 
ſelf-evident, and as ſuch,” incapable of proof, appears from the 
abJurdities which they all run into who attempt to prove their 
own Exiſtence from any other, medium, viz. from any of their 
operations, I think, fay they, therefore I am: i. e. I, who am, 
thin; therefore, 7, Who think, am. I being ſuppoſed to eri, 
q har e this thinting proves that 8 Is not 
this plainly arguing in a circle, and proving a thing by preſi 
50 "it ? And is1t not full as clear 4 — that 7 > As hg 
hint? Tho? I could not be certain of my Exiſtence except 
I perceitꝰ d ſomething: yet ſure the perception of my o ex- 


iſtence muſt be both as early and as evident as any other prop: | 
in 
with 


tions. The firſt Propoſition therefore is /e, evident. 
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REMARKS, 
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with our own Exiftence becauſe we have Intuitive Knotikug / 
of no other. 2 Wein 
[R. b.] See the abſurdity af this Infinite Series, as to Ge- 
nerations, Motion, Number. Magnitude, Oc. in the Notes 
3, and R. d. All, or any of which Arguments demonttrate the 
Abſurdity of it, as it is fairly and Fully ſtated by Dr. Green in 
his late Phi/o/ophy . Where you ſee the true old Atheiftic Serie; 
in a different dreſs from that in Dr. C/ark?'s 2d Propoſition. 
The fame way of reaſoning is made uſe of in a Philoſophical 
E ſay totoards an Eviftion of the Being and Attributes of God, by 
Seth Ward, I This piece being ſcarce as well as curious, an 
exſtract from it may not be difagreeable. © That the World 
* was not eternal, but created, is demonſtrable from things that 
* are viſible: . Our Argument ſhall be from Generation. 
© Whatloever is begotten, was begotten of ſome other; for 
* nothing can poſſibly beget or make itſelf, otherwiſe it will 
follow that the ſame thing is, and is not, both at one in- 
« ſtanc, ſeeing it is both the producer, and the thing to be 
produced. It is to be produced, and ſo it is not yet, it is 
* likewiſe a producer, and that ſuppoſeth that it is in Being: 
It is therefore in Being, and it is not in Being, that's a 
© manifeſt contradiction. Wherefore, nothing can generate, 
make, or produce-itſelf: wheretore, every thing that is be- 
« gotten, is begotten of ſome other, and then the other which 
© begot it, either was irfelf in the fame manner begotten, or it 
© was not; if it was not, we are already come to the. firſt Prin- 
« ciple, which was unbegotten, and ſo have Giſcover'd a God- 
© head. If it was begotten, either we must follow up the 
.* Courſe of ſucceſſive Generation to. ſome first Production 
from a Cauſe eternal, or elſe we must neceflarily. fay that 
the Courſe of Generations had ne, beginning, and conſe- 
.« quently, that infinite Succeſſions are 1 past, which is 
as much as to acknowledge, that an infinite Number of Suc- 
'* ceſkons are past, and if past, then they are at an end; So we 
have found an, infinite Number which hath had an end, 
that is another Contradiction. in; if any ſhall affirm 
that the Courſe of Generation had no beginning, but that 
the number of them hath been Infinite: Let us put à Caſe, 
and reaſon with him. We will imagine the Generations of 
| 4 45 
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« Abrahan, for example, and La the Son of Jacob the Son of 
© T/aat, the Son of Mraban. I demand therefore, whether before 

© the birth of Abraham there had past an infinite Seriegof Gene- 

© rations,or not? If theSeries was finite, the Work of Generation 
had beginning ;which is the Concluſion J contend for: if the 
Series past was infinite; then, at the birth of Foſephy"tis evi- 

« dent that more Generations were past, ſo we have found a 

© Number greater than that which was ſuppos'd to be Infinite! 
and conſequently that was not Infinite; ſo it was both Infi- 

* nite and not Infinite, a manifest contradiction, 

But if we ſay that Abraham's was Infinite, and that fo 
© was Le alſo, then it will follow, that the Number of 
© Abraham's. was equal with the number of Toſeph's, but ra- 
* hams was but a part of Joſeph's, wherefore the part is equal 
to the whole, Elſe admit that Arabam's was finite, but 
when it came to Jeſepb, that then the number was Infinite, 
c it follows then, that a finite number added to a finite, ſhall 
make an Infinite, which likewiſe is againſt the common light 
* of reaſon. We ſee therefore that ſuppoſing the Eternity of 
* the World, or the Infinity of Generations, deth force the 
Mind to contradictions, and conſequently the Fiction is 
* yain and utterly impoſſible. And, as we have argued in the 
way of Generation, ſo we may likewiſe in every thing where 
there Is a Motion, or Mutation, that is, in all the parts of 
© the viſible World: The Creation therefore of the World, 
from the viſible things thereof, is manifeſt. Q. E. D. 
p. 19. And again, p. 22. Well having concluded the Crea- 
tion and Beginning of the World, we ſee it follows, that 
* thence we conclude the Eternal Power and God- head: 
© that is, the x ny and Power of the God-head. As for 
Eternity, we have by undeniable Conſequence, reſolved all 
© Motions in the World into the Boſom of a firſt mover, and 
* if we ſuppoſe him a firſt Mover, the Suppoſition will evi- 
* dently conclude that he 1s Eternal, f. e. that he is without 
Beginning of Eſſence, or without any term or limit of Du- 
© ration, For if it had any Beginning of Eſſence or Durati- 
© on, that beginning of Being preſuppoſeth a priority of not- 
being, (that is, aRualBeing is not of the Eſſence of it) and 
* ſo that we may, without any Contradiction, ſuppoſe it not 
6 to be yet in being; that is, we may bring our Underſtand- 
* ings, without Error, to the Apprehenſion of it as being yet 
in the State of Power only, or Potential- being, ſo as things 
* are in their Cauſes. So then, let us conceit it in this State, 
* and compare this State the” the other when it had Being; * 
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* and it is evident, that this paſſage, or tranſition from want 
of Being to a Being, cannot be without a Motion, nor Mo- 

* tion without an actual Mover: but that which moves a 

* thing from .not veing to a State of Being, is neceſſarily a 

« precedent Mover to that which from it receives its Being: 
C 50 then that which 1s ſuppoſed to be the. firſt original Mo 

* ver will have a Mover, which ſhall of neceffity have gone 
before it, and conſequently it will be both a firſt and not a 
* firſt Mover, which is a plain Contradiction. Inſtead of 

* multiplying Arguments without neceſſity, we will only re- 

e turn by the Footſteps of our Analyſis, and ſo from the Be. | 
« ing .of a firſt Mover, eonclude the Eternity. If it be a | 

« firſt Mover, then it had no former Mover; and if fo, then 
© it never was produced from Nothing into Being; and if ſo, 
then it never had any beginning of its Being, then it is | 
© Eternal. Therefore, whatſoever is the firſt Mover, it muſt { 
of neceſſity likewiſe be eternal: but from: the common af. l 

< fetions of things viſible, e did before demonſtrate an Ori- g 

© ginal and firſt Mover; Wherefore, the vilible things of this \ 

© World, they likewiſe do evict the Eternity of the God- ] 
a 

\ 


head *. 

And that God was a God of Power, it was demonſtrated 
then, when we found him to be the firſt Cauſe, and origi 
© nal Mover, and Creator of the World +. 

R. c.] The generally receiv'd Notion of Eternity, as con- 
fiſting in a continual addibility of /fucceſive Duration, is, I 
think, the very ſame thing as an 7nfinite Series, and conſequent- 
ly liable to the ſame objeftions: We muſt therefore try to 
reſcue this Divine Attribute from ſuch an abſurd interpre- 
tation. - | : 

Now, if we attentively examine our [ea of Eternity, l 
believe we ſhall find that it amounts to thus much: vi, Ani 
form, invariable Exiſtence : or, fimple Exiſtence join'd with 
Neceſſity : by which laſt Word we only underſtand, an Impoſt- 
bility of having ever began, or of ever 7 This I appre- 
hend to be all that can conſiſtently be affirm'd of the Divine 
Exiſtence in this reſpect, and perhaps we may more eaſily 
and ſaſely determine what the manner of it is zo, than what 
it is; v. g. that it continues not by time, or in place, In- 
. deed local Extenfion and ſucceſſive Duration, are modes of the 
Exiſtence of moſt Beings, an therefore we find it very diffi 

cult to conſider any exiſtence without them: But as we have 
0s Oh 21. CT (; 6 &he 
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from the Divine Eſſence, in Notes 3, 6 and 7. fo 


ö 


endeavbured to ſhew the poſlibility of 3232 the former 
re, I think, 
it may be ſhewn alſo, that the Jatter has no neceſſary cohnec- 
tion with it, but rather the contrary. t BG arts 
In order to do this, it will be neceſſary to explain what we 
mean by Dime, which (according to Mr.-Locke) is of the very 
ſame find with Duration; and may properly be tetm'd a part 
of it. This is very well defin'd by Leibnitz, to be the Order 
of Sucreſſlon of Created Beings, We manifeſtly get the Notion 
of it by reflectiug on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, 
which we are apt to conceive as a Chain drawn out in length, 
of which all the particular Ideas are confidet'd as the Links. 
Whereas, had we but one invariate perception, without any ſuch 
Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, we could have no ſuch no- 
tion as this of Duration, but that of pure Exiftence only. Now 
Exiſtence being evidently a fimple Idea, (tho' perhaps Dura- 


tion be not) is conſequently incapable of a- Definition, and 


we need, I think, only obſerve of it here, that if we join our 
Idea of Duration to it, we till add nothing to the Idea of it 
as It is in iJef, but merely a relation to eternal things; 
which Idea of Duration therefore ſeems- purely accidental to 
it, and no neceſſary Ingredient of the former Idea, which is 
complete without it. Time then, or Duration, is an Idea en- 
tirely reſulting from our Conſideration of the Exiſtence of Be- 
ings, with reference to a real or imaginary Succefjon. | Whence 
it will follow in the f place, that we cannot poſlibly frame 
any Idea of this kind of Duration, without taking in Sueceſſi · 
on; and ſecond!y, that we can't eaſily ſeparate the Z£xifence 
of any finite, changeable Beings from this kind of Duration... . 

Our next Enquiry muſt be, whether this Idea of Duration, 
be connected with the Exiſtence of thoſe Beings entirely as 
they exif, or only as they exiſt in ſuch a particular manner 2 
Whether it belongs to all Exi/encey as Exiſtence, or only to a 
particular Sort of Exiſtence, viz. that which includes the fore- 
mention'd relation to Succeſſion. The latter, I think, will ap- 
pear more probable, when we reflect that it is only from the 
variableneſ; and contingenty of our own Exiſtence, that all our 


Succeſſions ſpring: Whereas, were we — independent, 


we muſt be abſolutely immutable, and invariably » permanent : 
and alſo, that we can contemplate even this Exiſtence of ours 
without any Sueoeſſion, i. e. we have a Power of confining aur 
Thoughts and attending to one Idea alone for ſome ſmall fing 
(if that Word be exculable here) excluſiye of all other 1 
r of rn A 
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and conſequently exclufive of Succeſion. This Mr, Zocte al- 
Jows, being what he calls an infant, which, ſays he, * is that 
© eohich takes up the time only of ane Idea in our Minds, without 
the Succeſſion of any other, wherein therefore we perceive 
© no Succeſſion at all . 1 


Sueceſſic n therefore does not appear to be neceſſarily join'd 


with the Idea of abſolute exiſtence, ſince. we can. conſider 
one (for how ſmall a time ſoever) without, and independent of 
the other. Nay, laſtly, there is a certain Exiſtence to which 
it cannot poſſibly be in any ſenſe apply'd,. and that is a Per- 0 
fect one. Suppoſe this perfect Being alone in nature, as we « 
muſt believe him once to have been, and then what change of 6 
Nature, or Svcteſſion of Ideas can be found? What flux of Mo- 6 
ments, what 2 feration or increaſe can we imagine in his own 60 
uniform, invariible Eſſence? What Idea have we of Duration 10 
as apply d to his Exiſtence, antecedent to his Villing and Cre- 60 
dating External things? Such Duration then as we are ac- 60 
quainted with, can, I humbly apprehend, have no manner of 60 
relation to this immutable Being, while ſuppos d to exiſt a- 60 
lone: But as ſoon as he determin'd to exerciſe his ſeveral 
Attributes in the production of ſomething without himſelf, 
then we have reaſon to think that Time, Succeſſian, and Increaſe Tr, 
began. Tho? the eternal Being had no neceſſary. Succeſi- ſur 
d on in his on Nature, yet being perfectly Se active and 8) 
4 free, thence it proceeded, that the exerciſe of his freedom *d 
* jn decreeing and producing the Creatures, in ſuch a man- * 1] 
, ner and order as was jndg'd fit by his moſt perfect Wiſdom, © tt 
4 became the Original of whatever real Succeſſion has been "tt 
„ in Nature, and {ach Succeſſion as-we are apt to conceive e ſe 
'*© to have preceeded, is no other than imaginary.“ Jmpart © be 
% Eng. p. 208. * +. 5 0 
Joo the ſeveral Objections againſt this Notion drawn from *D 
God's eternal Wiſdom, Ideas Decrees, Qc. fee a ſufficient An- *W 
wer in the ſame place. | 1 * by 
I T fall tranſeribe this Author's reply to the moſt common * toy 
and conſiderable one about the Schoolmens pundum flaw, "ſen 
which we alſo eſteem as indefenſible an Hypotheſis as the * abt 
other. * N i, * anc 
Some will poſſibly object, that if there was once no real *to] 
© & Succeſſion in Nature, it will follow, that the divine Exi- — 


i ſtence was then at leaſt (as tis uſually ſaid to be) Ae, 
1 8 retry 00 4 6 704; 


Eſay on Human Underſanding; B. 2. Ch. 14. 6. 10. 
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« geen, But to this it may be reply'd, that Exiſtence is no- 


, e thing, if diſtinguiſh'd from the Being which exiſts, Con- 
if « ſequently,. there can no real quantity belong to it as ſo di- 
e « ſtinguiſh'd. Wherefore it cannot properly be denominated 

« either finite or infinite, ſucceſſive or inſtantancous. For theſe 
d « are Attributes which have a-Reference to Qyantity, and can 
er « no more agree to exiſtence, which is but a Made of Beings, 
of than they can to Neceſſity, or Contingence, which are Modes 
ch « of Exiſtence. To define Eternity or neceſſary Exiſteace 
uy « by Infinity or the Negation of Limits, ſeems to be nb leſs 
* « zmpertinent, than to define Virtue by the Negation of Red 
of * or Blue. For Exiſtence (which hes no Quantity or Dimen- 
fo- „ ſions) hath no more Analogy to Extenſion and Limits, 
= „than Virue (which hath no Colour) hath to Red or Blew: 
tion „And for the ſame Reaſon, it is no leſs improper to define it 
re- * to be inflantaneous, ſince even an Inſtant (as lieu iſe an Atom) 
ac- is conceived as quantity, tho the minuteſt imaginable. But 
r of if it cannot properly 9 — inſtantaneous, much 
. © leſs can it be ſucceſſive . | 
eral See alſo Epiſcap. In/. Theol. L. 4. C. 9. pes 4 
ſelf, To which give me leave to add the Teſtimony of Cadworth 
reaſe True Intell. Sy/t. p. 644. Sc. Where having conſuted the ab- 
deſl⸗ ſurd Notion of the World's Etervity, he adds: Here will 
and * the Atheiſt think preſently he hes got a great advantage to 
dom * diſprove the Exiftence off a God, Do not they who: thus deſtroy 
man- * the Eternity of the World at the ſame time alſo deſtroy the E- 
dom, « ternity of the Creator? For, if Time itself were wot Eternal; 
been * then, haza could the Deity or any thing 2 jo? The Atheitt 


eb 

* ſecurely taking ic for granted, that God himſelf could not 
be otherwiſe Eternal than by a ſucceſſive flux of infinite Time. 
But we fay, that this will on the contrary afford us a plain 
* Demonſtration of the Exiftence of a Deitys Far fince the 
* World and Time itſelf were not infinite in their pet Duration, 
© but had a Beginning, therefore were they both certainlymade 
together, by ſome other Being, who is, in order of Matarr, 
* ſenicr to Time, and ſo without Time, before Time: He bei 

above that ſueceſſive Flux, and comprehendipg in the Stability 
* and immutable Perfection of his own Being, his Taanday and 


ceive 


par 


from 
t An- 


mmon 


tau, 


as the 


ao real * to Dq, and for ever. Or thus: Something was of Neceſ⸗ 
e Exi- * ſity infinite in Duration, and without a Begin 
tant 


; ow but riet- 
* ther the #rld, nor Motion, not Time, i, e, no-Sacreffine T 
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ig was ſuch; therefore is there ſomething elſe, whoſe Being 
and Duration is not ſucceſſive and flowing, but parmanent, to 
< whom this Infinity b:longeth. The Atheiſts here can only 
* ſmile, or make Faces; and ſhow their little Wir in quib- 
© bling upon nunc fans, or a ſtanding Now of Eternity; as if 
© this fanding Eternity of the Deity. (which with ſo much 
< reaſon hath bzen contended for by the antient genuine Theift;) 
were nothing but apitifu/ ſmall moment of Time Lens 16 and 
bas if the Duration of all Beings whatſoever muſt needs be like 
© their own: Whereas the Duration of every thing muſt of 
© neceflity be agreeable to its Nature; and therefore, as that 
© whoſe imperfect Nature is ever flowing like a River, and con- 
*-fiſts in continua Motion, and changes one after another, muſt 
needs have accordingly a ſucceſſive and ling Duration, ſlid- 
ing perpetually from preſent into paſt, and always poſting on 
towards the future, expecting ſomething of itſelf which is 
not yet in Being, but to come; ſo muſt that whoſe perſed 
1 Nature is effentially immutable, and always the jame, and n. 
© cefſarily exiſtent, have a permanent Duration; never loſing any 
thing of itſelf once preſent, as ſliding away from it; nor 
yet running forwards to meet ſomething of itſelf before, 
vrhich is not yet in Being, and it is as contradictious for it 
ever to have begun, as ever to ceaſe to bo. 
Aſter all, it muſt be again confeſſed, that the Idea of Suc- 
_ ceflion (as S. C. obſerves) ſo inſinuates itſelf into our Idea of 
Exiſtence, and is ſo cloſely conneRted with the Exiſtence of 
all finite Beings, that we find it extreamly difficult to imagine 
the Eternal Exiſtence of God, any otherwiſe than as an Eter- 
nal continued Series or Succeſhon- *+ 
Our conſtant Converſation with material Objects makes it 
almoſt ' impoſſible for us to conſider things abſtracted from 
Time and Place, which (as we obſerved before) are Modes of 
the Exiſtence of moſt things, and therefore we are apt raſbly 
to apply theſe Confiderations to the great Author and Preſer- 
ver of all Things. We ſeem to think that as the moſt exalted 
Idea we can form of God's Eternity and Omni-preſence muſt be 
Infinite Duration, and unbounded: Exten/fron, ſo theſe are to be 
ſtrictly and poſitively attributed to him; whence muſt fol- 
low all the Abſurdities of Pa, and Future, Extenſion in 7his 
and that Place as compatible with the Divine Eſſence. Where- 
| as ab/alufr pofetive Infinity (fach ad belongs to God ®) does, in 
Us very Notion exclude the Conſideration of Parts; fince no 
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Addition of any Parts whatfoever can amount, orin the leaſt de- 
gree approach to it. (Tho? ſuch negativelnfinity as belongs to 
all 2uantities, cannot poſlibly be confider'd otherwiſe f.) 80 
that whoſoever —_ God's Perfe&i>ns to be ſtrictly 
infinite, does, by that Confeiſion, deny that they may be conſi- 
dered as made up of Parts: That Inmenſity can be compoſed 
of any finite Extenſions, or Eternity confilt of multiply'd Dura- 
tions, and conſequently, that there can be Length or Space, Di- 
/lance or Time, paſt or future, with the Eternal God ||. When 
therefare we ſay that God aan was, or ever 22ill be, we don't 
mean by theſe and the like Words, that his Exiſtence has ſtrict- 
1y any relation to Times paſt or future, that it is at all in- 
creaſed, altered, or affected thereby,; but only thus much is 
intended, viz- that whenever we ſuppoſe any other Beings ex- 
iſting, or Time and Succeſſion begun, then it was, is, or will 
be poſſible far theſe Beings to affirm in any Part of this their 
Time or Succeſſion, that God ai exits, In the fame manner 
as it may be affirmed of ſome Propoſitions, that they always 
were and will be true, that they are true in this or that, and 
every Place: tho* ſuch Aſſertions are exceedingly improper, 
becauſe Propoſitions or neceſſary Truths, have no manner of 
Relation to either Time or Place. All Expreſſions therefore 
which imply Succeſſion ſuch as, an will be, always, when, &c. 
as well as thoſe that imploy Locality, ſuch as, Ubi, where, 
&c. o, can only be applied to finite temporary things, which 
exiſt in Time and Place: With which things fo exiſting, as 
well as every Point of Time and Place, the Deity is ſuppoſed 
to be c:»exifient ; tho” his own Nature and Eſſence be very 
different from theſe, and have properly no manner of relation 
to, or connection with them. If then we will attribute Da- 
ration to him, it muſt be permanent, «nſucceſſive Duration, i. e. 
Duration of a quite different lind from what we meet with 
here, But it is to be remember'd, that we dom t pretend to 
explain the Nature of Eternity, or to determine the manner of 
ſuch Exiſtence as excludes all Succgſſion; fince it is ſufficient 
for us here to ſhew the poſſibility of conceiving the thing in 
general, the certainty of it having been demonſtrated alrea- 
y, when we proved that ſomething muſt be Eternal, having 
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alſo ſhewn that Eternity could not conſiſt in ſucceſſive. Du- 
ration. , | 

If then the Divine Exiſtence cannot include ſucceſſion of 
Parts, or our kind.of Duration, (which perhaps by this time 
may not ſeem altogether improbable) neither can his e/entia! 
Attributes. His Knowledge, v. g. can have no relation to times 
paſt or Future, to fore or aſter; nor can any Object be 
faid to be at a Diſlance from it, or any imaginary diſtance ſet 
Bound: to it. | LEO 

The chief Reaſon why we don't perceive and know any 
thing that has a real Exiſtence, is, becauſe that Exiſtence is 
remov'd from us by the Diſtance of Time or Place: But this 
Reaſon cannot hold with God, who is (tho' in a manner far 
different from his Creatures) always preſent to all times and 

laces, and conſequently muſt behold all things exiſting there- 

in, as well as we ſee any object at due Diſtance directly before 
vs. Thus he that is travelling on a Road cannot ſee thoſe that 
come behind or are gone far before him; but he who from 
ſome Eminence beholdsthe ehe Road, from end to end. Views 
at once all the diſtant travelers ſucceeding one another. But 
} this, I think, is ſo evident in itſelf that neither Argument 
Mn nor Simile-can make it more ſo. See Martins Diſcourſe of Na- 
| tural Religion Parti. C. 8. or Note 77. | 

Hence then appears the Impropriety of thoſe Terms, Divin- 
Prajcience, Predeſtination, Ic. which have ſo long puzled the 
World, to no manner of Purpoſe: And the only Concluſion 
at laſt muſt be, that all things which ever were or will be, 
which with reſpe& to ſome former or latter times, and to Per- 
ſons placed therein, may be calbd pa, or future, are always 
equally and at once pre/ent to the view of God; that to him 
ſtrictly and abſolutely 2 thouſand Nars are as one Day, and on- 
Day as a thouſand Years, and that whatever Difficulties ſeem to 
attend this conception of things being ſucceſſive to us, and not 
ſo to him, can be no Argument againſt the Matter itſelf, which 
is demonſtrable ; but only one of the many Inſtances of the 
e of Human Underſtanding in things pertaining un- 
to o | ' 
Againſt the common Notion. of Eternity, ſee the Speator, 
No 590. or Sir M. Hale's Prim. Orig. of Mankind, d. 1. c. 6. 
p. 123. or a Philoſophical Eſſay, &c. by Seth Ward, p. 23. or 
Grew's Coſmolagia Sacra, . I. c. 1. par. 9. or Ode, Theolog ia 
acturelis, p. 320. r.. Et 

Both this Attribute and Omnipreſence are alſo well treated 
of by J. Snitb, in his Diſcourſe concerning the —_— and 
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Nature of Cad, C. 2. f. 4 5. Seleft Diſcourſes, . 125, 126, 
Sc. and by D. Martyn, Diſcourſe of Natural Religion Part 
I, Co 7» 4 / | | 

LR. d.] Here we find certain Chains of Cauſes and K 
* fefts, and many Parts of this Sem owing their Exi/ence, 
and the manner of their Exiſtence, to a preceding Cauſe, con- 
* ſequently we cannot, with any Poſſiblity of Reaſon, aſſert 
© that the whole Syſtem exiſts without a Cauſe; for this is the 
* ſame as to aſſert, that the Parts do not belong to the hole. 
Again, a material Syſtem compoſed of Parts that are change- 
alle, cannot exiſt without a Cauſe difinZ from, and pricr to 
* ſuch a Syſtem. | For wherever there is a Change, there muſt 
be a Cauſe of that Change, otherwiſe there would be a Be- 
« ginning without a Cauſe. The Cauſe of this Change can- 
© not be in the material; of this Syſtem for the very ſame Rea- 
* ſon ; therefore it muſt be in ſomething 4i/in# from and pri- 
* or to the Syſtem itſelf, . The ſame will be the Caſe as to 
* Metin in a material Syſtem; there is no Motion but what 
6 is the effect of a firmer Motion, conſequently there is no 
Motion in ſuch a, Syſtem which has been from Eternity, or 
* which has not been Cauſed, &c. * ny 

From the Inperſection alſo, or Unhappineſs which we ſee 
© in this Syſtem, in Man particularly; from the Frame and 
* Cenſtitutian of it, tis evident that it did not exiſt without a 
* Cauſe, | . 

* The Queſtion then will be, what is the Cauſe of its Ex- 
© iſtence? Now that cannot be in ig, for then a thing 
© would be before it was, which is a Conttadiction. It fol- 
* lows then, that ſome other Being is the Cauſe of its Exiſt- 
© ence ;- and the next Queſtion will be, obe is this Being ? 
* Now as whatever began to exiſt muſt owe its Exiſtence to 
* ſome preceeding Cauſe; ſo that Cauſe, if it has not exiſted 
* eternally, muſt likewife. owe its Exiſtence to ſome other pre- 
* ceeding Cauſe, and that to anther, and ſo on till we aſcend 
© to (the fir Cauſe, or to) a Being that is Eternal, and exiſts 
* abſolutely cvithout Cauſe. And that there is ſuch a Being 
* is evident, otherwiſe, as nothing could begin to exiſt with- 
© out a Cauſe, ſo nothing that is not eternal could ever have 
„ exiſted 7. N | | | 

| | LR. e.] 


Ser 8. CV Impartial Enquiry, p. 31, 32, Ce. 5 

+ Enquiry, p. 11, 12, 18, Cc. See alſo. Dr. Bentley's 
Doyle Lect.” Serm. 6. p. 127, Cc. 5th Edit. and the ther | 
Authors referred te in Note 3. 1 
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LR. e.] That the Idea of Se//-Zxiftence can imply nothing 
more than a Negation of Dependence on any Cauſe ; and that 
neceſſity of Exiſtence can only be conſider'd as a Conſequence 
reſulting from ſuch Independence ſeems very clear. A Being 
which is the firſt of all Cauſes, itſelf abſolutely uncauſed ; 
cannot have any thing in any manner of Conception prior to 
it, or which may be conſider'd as a poſitive Ground of its Ex- 
iſtence. We can therefore only prove his Exiſtence 4 poſter:- 
eri and argue from the manner I it in a negative way. See 
Note 4. From the order of Cauſes we gather that he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been from all Eternity, otherwiſe his Exiſtence 
would have aroſe from nothing; and that he muſt continue to 
all Eternity, otherwiſe an end would be put to that Exiſt. 
ence by nothing. But this is ſtill only a Con/equential Neceſ- 
fity ariſing from the Abſurdity which would attend the con- 
trary Suppoſitions, and to infer any thing from hence con- 
cerning the Modus of the Divine Being ſeems to be building 
a great deal more on this Argument than it will bear. This 
is indeed a Reaſon by which we find, that he muſt always exiſt, 
but it is aReaſon to «s only, and does not affect his own Nature, 
or the Cauſe of it, and when it is apply'd to that, I think is 
uſed equivocally, Conceiving that he cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
poſed not to exiſt, i; far from conceiving how or why he actu- 
ally det exift ; we can eaſily ſhew a Reaſon for the one, but 
it ſeems above human Comprehenſion to account in any Re- 
ſpect far the other: Nay. the Attempt to do it ſeems altoge- 
ther as abſurd and uſeleſs, as endeavouring to ſhew how or 
why a thing is what it is: How a Firſt Cauſe is a firſt Cauſe; 
or why Truth is Truth, 1 . 
Farther: This eternal Being, we ſay, is Independent; or, 
trhich is the ſame thing, S Hxiſtent, i. e. his Exiſtence de- 

nds upon nothing S % himſelf? But does it therefore Joh 
tively depend «por himſelf? Will it follow, that becauſe be 
has no external! Cauſe, therefore he muſt have an internal one 
Or, becauſe no ground or reaſpn'of his Exiſtence can be drawn 
from any other Subſtance, therefore 6ne_ muſt be contained in 
His own Subtance, or ſelf? This is uſing the Word Szlf-exi/t- 
ener in two different Senfes, both as negative and pofitive 
which have no manner of Connection with each other, and 
the latter of which will perhaps appear to be no very good 
one. It is not then apparent yet that there needs any PHH. 
cal Tenge at all for the Exi/ence of the eternal, independent Be- 
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ng uſually aſſigned as ſuch, ſerve for that Purpoſe. For firſt is is 


hat not the Sybance itſelf, that would be to make the fame thing 
10 the Ground of itſelf; which is nonſenſe. *Tis therefore a Per- 
1 feftion, Property or Attribute of that Subſtance {we know no 
* other Diſtinction) and as ſuch muſt, in the Order of our J- 
0 deas, be Con ſequent upon the exiſtence of that Subſtance in 
2 which it is ſuppoſed to inhere. Whatever it is, it has in ſome 
©. reſpe& or other a 7-/at/on to the Subject to which it belongs. 
8 Let jt then be aw Attribute, ſui generis, cujus cunque generis (if 
5 we mean any thing at all by this Word) it muſt be prediratei 
"My of, and preſuppoſe its Subject and conſequently cannot, ac ord- 
LO ing to the Order of our Ideas, be the antecedent ground or 
il. foundation of it And to endeavour to clear it (as ſome do) by 
el making it not an Attribute of the Szb/Zance, but of the attribute 
_— of the Subſtance ; or as they phraſe it, a Property of a Proper- 
* ty; is only thurſting it till farther back, and making it poſte - 
hs — in conception to both the Subſtance and its Attribute or 
s roperty. IS | 4.4 
iſt, But NG: ſappofing this Neeeſity, this Grewnd or Reaſon, could 
"ney be confider'd as anteceden? to the Divine Nature, and inſerring 


its actual exiffence, we are got but one Step farther yet; for, 
will there not be the ſame neceſſity for demanding a reafin for 
that reaſon, 4 ground for that ground, and ſo on in infinitum? 
And what ſhall we get by ſuch an endleſs progreſſion ? Why 
ſhould we not ſtop at a firſt Being, as well as at this Ground, 
which muſt itſelf want a Foundation if the other does, ſince 
there cannot be any intuitive Knowledge in either; and the 
{ame reaſons which are given ſor ſtopping at this Ground will 
hold 'equally for ſtopping before we come at it, and convince 
us that we might as well, or perhaps better, acquieſce in the 
actual Exiſtence of the firſt Being. e muſt then reſt ſome- 
where: We muſt either adtnit one firft Cauſe of all Things 
and Qualities, itſelf 2x7/ting without Cauſe (for that is imply'd' 
in its being eall'd the firſt) or an infinite ſeries of Beings e- 
iſting without any original Cauſe at all; i. c. either fome one 
thing muſt be-without a Cauſe or every thing. 
ere then are two Difficulties; the leſs is to be choſen; 
let us fee which that is. Now if the Manner of Exiſtence in all 
theſe Beings were entirely the ſame, I grant it would be as eaſy 
to ſuppoſe al of them exi/ting without a Cauſe, as One. But 
here I think lies the Difference: There was a time when all 
of them, except one, were indifferent either to exi/texce or non- 
f*iſtence's were nothing · Therefore for them that * | 
(0 m | x 7 
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indifferent toexi/texce or non-exiſtence, to be actually determin'd 
iatoExiſtence,to be brought from nothing into ſemcthing, or made 
what they once were not; is a real change, an a#ion, an cell, 
and as ſuch, - muſt require ſome changer, agent, cauſe. But on 


the other hand, all that we know of this ane Being, is, that it 


now exiſts and always did ſo ; that it never had a Beginning of 
its exiſtence, was never changed from what it it, never 
made or produced: Here is no ed, and thetefore no rea- 
en nor rem for a ground or cauſe, Nay, to aſſign one 
in any reſpe& prior to its exiſtence, as it muſt be ſup- 


ſed to be if conſider'd as a Cauſe; (and it muſt be conſi- 


gerd as a Cauſe, or extrinſic Principle, if conſider'd at all: 1 
mean ſo as to be made any uſe of in the preſent Queſtion, or 
to infer any thing concerning actual Exiſtence) I ſay, to aſſign 
any Ground prior to the exiſtence of this Being, would be to 
prove this Being not eternal, nor the firſt Cauſe: as attempting 
to prove a /e!/-evident propoſition is endeavouring to ſhew 
that propoſition not to be ſelf. evident by aſſigning a clearer. 
Now to lay down ſome nccelſſity, ground, or reaſon of Exiſt- 
ence, muſt either be to propoſe it - way of Cauſality, or to fix 
no manner of Idea at all to theſe Words: And indeed no 
manner of Idea ſeems. poſſible to be fix d to them, which is not 
utterly inconfiſtent with exiſting without - Cauſe, as that Be- 
ing is prov'd'to exiſt. For why do we conſider that Ground or 
Reajon in the Order of our Ideas as antecedent to the Exiſtence of 
the Being, otherwiſe than as it ſeems in the Order of Nature an- 
tecedently neceſſary to the Exiſtence of that Being? To which 
nevertheleſs we allow, that no Thing, Made, Quality whatſo- 
ever can be really antecedent.— The Caſe will be no better if 
we imagine this neceſſity co- etantous, or c-exiftent with the Ex- 
iſtence of the Being which is ſupported by it; Since this is to 
ſuppoſe that actually exiſting already, in order to the Exiſtence 
of which this rece/ity is introduced; and alſo ſeems much the 
ſame as an effect cw-exi/ent with its Cauſe. For as we ſaid be- 
fore, this Nece/ity muſt either be a Cauſt, or nothing at all to 
the preſent purpoſe. . And that it was propoſed, as ſuch by the 
Author .that invented it, is I think pretey plain, from his term- 
it ſometimes a formal, Cauſe, and ſometimes one which & 
raten. Cab i The 
See Dr. Clarke's Anſwer to the 3d. Letter, p. 473. ard 4t- 
2 to the Gib. p. 488. Lines the 1/t, 8th, 35th, Seventh 
il ion. | 1 . . + P "TY | 
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REMARKS; 


d The whole Caſe then ſeems to ſtand thus. On the one 


de hand there is a certain a/teration made, a poſitive effe# pro- 
A, duced, without a Caz/e; which is a clear Contradiction. On 
on the other hand there is a diffica/ty indeed, but not an apparent 
it Contradiction: There is ſomewhat exiſting of which we can 
of ive no account (the manner of whoſe Exiftence is different 
er om that of any thing elſe) which will admit of no Cauſe, 
a- the Idea of which is entirely repugnant to that of Cauſality. 
ne This may be hard to conceive, but cannot be deny'd with- 
P- out affirming ſomething worſe, namely an expreſs contradie- 
fi- tion, 23 has been ſhewn above, In order to ſet this in as cleat 
[ a light as is poſſible, I ſhall take the Liberty to inſert a Paſſage 
or from the learned Writer cited in Note 3.and g, The Idea 
gn © of a Self-Exiſtent Being is the Idea of a Being that almays 
to * ras, it, and will be, becauſe he always was, is, and will 
ng © infinitely ale to be. If you ask why he is fo, I know not; 
* * Why I believe ſo, I think I know; it is, becauſe he has in fa# 
| © exiſted from all Eternity, which he could not have done, had 
ſt- he not been infinitely able to exit. If you ack after the 
fix ground or foundation of this infinite Ability, it is the ſame 
no * that is the ground or foundation of all his other Perfections, 
lot © his infinite Nature, Eſſence or Subſtance ; if you ask farther 
Je» for the ground of that, I muſt call it trifling: if you aflign + 
or. * abſolute Neceſſity, I muſt ask what's next? Or what that 
of means? Or refer you to the Indian Philoſopher's Elephant 
* * and Tortoiſe, as the beſt comment upon abſolute, antecedent 
ch « Neceſſity *. 55 
ſo. Neither need we run ourſelves into ſuch Abſurdities as theſe: 
if This independent Being ei, becauſe it does exiſt; or, it exiſts 
* by chance, Since it is enough for us to ſay, There can be no 
0 Reaſon why it does exiſt; or, which is the very ſame thing ſtil}, 
88 no Cauſe either Efficient or Forma; no cauſal Neceſſity, or 
he antecedent Ground of its Exiſtence. \ _ | 
oy I ſhall only. beg leave to obſerve one thing more in this 
vt place, namely, that all the abovementioned reaſoning about 
he neceſſary exiſtence ſeems to be built upon that falſe Maxim 
ny which Leibnitz lays down as the foundation of all Philoſo- 
* phy (and which Dr. C/arke was very ready to grant him, fince 
he it was the foundation of his own Book on the divine Attri- 
butes) namely, that Nothing is without 4 reaſon, why it is rather 
1 than not, and why it is fo rather than otherwiſe. Tho the Dr, 


is ſoon forced to deny this very Principle, when, (in his Way 
of conſidering Time and Space} he propoſes the mere * 4 


* 
* 
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Gad, as the only reaſon why the World was efeated at ſich a 
certain period of time, and in ſuch a particular point of Space * 
Of which Divine Mill, or of its determination, according to 
himſelf, there can poſſibly be no manner of regſen, fince he ſup- 
poſes theſe effects of the divine Will to be, in every poſſible 
manner of Conception, abſolutely equa/ and indifferent, and 
conſequently it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe any-reaſon of ſuch 
ſpecial Wil, or ſuch particular determination. "If thett we 
may ſuppoſe two things in natute abſolately, aud in ever 
reſpect, equal (which Leibnitæ, to be confiſtent with himſelf, 
=. I believe for no ſufficient reaſon elſe, found it neceſſary 
to _y the preference of one of theſe before the other muſt 
be abſolutely without a reaſon. And tho“ there may be a ſuf- 

| ficient reaſon for a perſon's acting in general, rather than not 
acting at all, yet (as Leibnitx well obſerves ) except there 
be one alſo for his acting in a certain particular Manner, which 
in the preſent Caſe there cannot be (according to Dr. C/arl's 
own Conceſſion 1) the abovementioned Principle is intirely 
1 See more of this in Note 42, and the latter part 
of N. 45. 
The fame Argument will hold againſt Lors Hyperhe- 
fis of Anxiety, if it be conſidered as the ſole and abſolute 
determiner to all Action ||, ſince it can never determine the 
And to Will one Action before another, where both are en- 
vey equal; of which kind numberleſs occur in life, as will 
be ſhewn at large in its proper. place. 0 
IR. f.] For a Being to be, /:miteg, or deficient in any mo, 
4s-to be dependent on ſome other Being in that reſpect, which 
Fl it juſt, ſo much and no more ; conſequently, that 
Being which in 30 reſpe& depends upon any other, is not li- 
mited- or deficient at all. For tho' Figure, Divifibility, &,. 
and all manner of Limitation, is in ne Senſe (viz; in Beings 
Afentially Imperſect) as Dr. Clarte obſerves I, properly a 
mere Negation or Defe# ; yet inanother, viz. in a Being which 
is eſſentially perfect in any reſpect, Finiteneſs muſt be con- 
ceiv'd as a 2 E fea of ſome Cauſe, reſtraining it to a cer- 
tain Degree, In all Beings capable of Quantity, Increaſe, Qt. 
and conſequently uncapable of Perfettion or "abſolute h? 
Limitation or Defed, is there a neceſſary conſequence of go 


4 3d. Reply, Na, 5. P. 81. N Win : * 
10 f 5th Letter No. 17. p. 169. a Stine 


A Ne. 1, 2. p. 12. of his 4th Reply. 
See Note 45. 5 CEP 
A Sce Scott in Nite 21. H Dem. p. 36, 57. 5th Edit 
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ente; and cloſely connected with it, and is only a Negation of that 
Perfection which is entirely incompatible with their Eſſence 3 
and therefore in theſe it requires no farther Cav/e. But in a Be- 
ing naturally capable of Perſefion, or abfolute Infinity, all In- 
terfeftion, or Finitencſs, as it does not necefſarilyflow from the 
Nature of that Being, it ſeems to require ſome ground or rea- 
ſm, which reaſon muſt therefore be foreign to it; and conſe- 
quently is an effect of ſome other, external Cauſe, and conſe - 
quently cannot have place in- the Firſt Cauſe. That this Be- 
ing is capable of Perfection, or abſolute Infinity, appears, I 
think, from hence; that he is manifeſtly the Subject of one 
Infinite, or perfect Attribute, viz. Eternity, or abſolute inva- 
riable, Exiſtence. His Exiſtence has been ſhewn to be perfect 
in this one reſpect, and therefore it may be perſect in every 
other alſo. Now that which is the Subject of one Infinite At- 
tribute, or Perfection, and may have others ſo too, nu have 
all of them Infinitely or in Perfection: Since, to have any 
Perfections in a finite limited manner, when the Subject and 
theſe Attributes are both capable of ſtrĩct Infinity, would be the 
foremention'd abſurdity of poſitive Limitation without a Cauſe. 
This method of arguing, will prove any Perfection to be in 
the Deity infinito modo, when we have once ſhewn that it be- 
longs to him at all: at leaſt, will ſhew that it is unreaſonable 
for us to ſuppoſe it limited, when we can find no manner of 
Ground for any Limitation, which is as far as we need, or per- 
haps can go. | * 
fu. g.] That the Word God is generally underſtood in a 
relative Senſe ſee Nemton. Princ. Schol. Gen. ſub. 5 — p. 525. 
Ce. 3d Edit. or Maxwels Apendix to Cumberland, p. 1 
or Chambers under the Word God c 
To ſhew that there is only ove Eternal Self exiſtent Being, 
which bears the Relation of God to us, ſeems to be going as 
far as either is neceſſary, or natural Light will lead us. As Dr. 
Clarke's Demonſtration of this and ſeveral other Attibutes is 
entirely founded on his Idea of Neceſſity of Exiſtence, as that 
alſo is on Spare, Duration &c. +, they muſt ſtand or fall toge- 
ther. They who endeavour to deduce it from Independence or 
yo ence evidently preſuppoſe it in their definition of theſe 
tributes. | 
The foregoing Paſſage and part of Note 10, to which it re- 
fers, having been called in Queſtion by the Author gf Calum- 
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ny 10 Conviftieh, or, a Vindication of the Plea: for human Reqſin, 
'58, Ke. 1 ſhall endeavour to explain them in this 2d 
dition. The Phænanena of Nature lead us up to one firft Cauſc, 


 ephichis ſufficient for their Production, and therefore none elſe are ne- 
 Ceffary; i. e. neceſſary to the Production of theſe Phænome- 


na, according to the former Senſe of Neceſſity laid down in p. 
23. ||, and which is the only Senſe that Word could be ap- 
ply'd in here without Equivocation. And ths ſeveral more in. 
dependent Beings might poſſibly exiſt, yet would" they be no Gods 1 
as; they wild have no relation to us, nor tut any thing to do with 
them; i. e. if the Suppoſition of their Exiſtence were not re- 
quiſite to the Prodution of this Syſtem we could perceive no 
neceſſity for it at all, we could never diſcover it by our rea- 
ſon, and therefore it would be nothing to us. And tho' two 


or three ſuck Beings ſhould-exiſt and act in the Formation 


and a Government of their diſtin&Syſtems, or agree in one, yet 
till their Exiſtence and Operation were made known: to us 
and a natural Relation diſcover'd, nothing would be owing 
from us to them, they would have no re/igious or moral Rela- 
tion to us (if I may ſo ſpeak) we ſhonld have no reaſon to call a. 
ny more than one of them aur Creator, Preſerver, and Gover- 
nour, which Senſe the Word God more eſpecially bears, as this 
Author I'm ſure will not deny. 

Since the ſame Reaſon holds for no mare than one ſuch, to ſup- 
foſe more than one ii at leaſt unreaſonable. By an unreaſonable 
Suppoſition here I mean a groundleſs one, or that which has 
no reaſon to ſupport itz as the ſame Word is uſed concerning 
Infinity, p- 63 +. It ts unreaſonable ſer in to ſuppoſe it limited 
toben we can find no manner of Ground fer any Limitation. Such 
Suppoſitions as theſe. ought never to be built on-in philoſophy, 
but yet when they are advanced I ſhould-not think that my 
not ſceing any reaſon for them is an effetual confatation of 
them. There may be many Beings in Nature that have no 
apparent relation to any thing I know of, and conſequently for or 
againſt whoſe Exiſtence I can ſind no reaſon. I ſhould be glad 
therefore to ſee upon what this Author grounds the follow- 
ing Conſequence which he adds, the ſame Reaſon holds for 
no more than one, herefore there is but ane: If by the Word 
Reaſon he means a R*aſon a Poſtericri as I have manifeſtly 
done. As for any Reaſon a Priori I muſt expect ſome better 


Proof of it than [I have hitherto been able to meet with before 
Ican admit it: And, it was excluſively of any ſuch that! 


aſſerted 
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aſſerted that they rho endeavour to deduce the Unity from Indipen- 
dence or Omni potente, preſuppoſe it in their Definition of theſe Attr i= 
butes; which I think they do in the following manner. Ha- 
ving proved the Exiſtence of ſome firſt Cauſe, which as ſuch 
can depend upon no other Cauſe for its Being and Perſections, 
and therefore muſt exiſt ale or be originally ſel/-exiftent ; (all 
which is demonſtrable, but does not ſhew us why there may 
not be twenty ſuch firſt Cauſes, all underived and fo far inde- 


pendent) having got thus far in their Proof of Independence, 


they add another Idea to it and include an ablolute Indepen- 
dence in every reſpect, an infinitc zxtent or exerciſe of its ſeve · 
ral Attributes on every Being in Nature; which ſuppoſes that 
there are no other Beings of — Perſections with himſelf, 
but that he exiſts arore or is /e/f-exiftent in another Senſe of 
theſe Words which does not at all follow from the former. In 
like mariner inſtead of defining Omnipotence to be Power per- 
ſect in kind, which has no defect or mixture of weakneſs init 
or a Power in God over every thing whick he has produced, 
(whick is enough for our purpoſe, and, all perhaps that can be 
ſtrictly demonſtrated, but yet does not infer Unity) they make 
it a Power over every thing which exiſts beſide himſelf, which 
again ſuppoſes that there are no other Beings of the ſame kind 
with himſelf, which I apprehend to be begging the Queſtion. If 
this Author takes theſe two Attributes in the larger Senſe, I 
ſhould be oblig'd to him for a Proof of them from any Me- 
dium but that of antecedent Neceſſity, which I fear is a Prin- 
ciple that may with equal Reaſon be brought to prove an 

thing. I muſt confeſs that to me who am obliged to draw all 


my Notions and Arguments concerning the Deity from his Ef. 


ſects, it would be difficult to demonſtrate againſt the Suppoſi- 
tion of more than one uncaus'd active Beings governing in 
their ſeveral Provinces, and each producing (not whatever 
was abſolutely poſſible or „t to be produced but) what was 
poſſible or fit for him to produce; tho* I don't know any 
Ground for ſuch a Suppoſition: I ſhall make no Obſervation 
on this Author's eight Arguments for the Unity till he has ta- 
ken an Opportunity (as he promiſes ||) to conſider what has 
been ſaid againſt the Principles on which they are founded, 
which I heartily defice. His Appendix ſhall be examined in 


ts proper place, 
G [x H We 
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FR. H.] We cannot include any ſuch Notioit in Onnipre- 
fence, as makes the Deity preſent in his imple Eſence to (i e. co- 


extended'or co-expanded with) every Point of the boundleſs Im- 
menſity &; ſince this Idea of Extenſion or Expanſion,” ſeems 
plainly inconſiſtent with that imple Eſſence ]. Not that we 


ſuppoſe theſe Attributes of Know/edge and Pomer acting ſeparate 


from his Eſſence; but we ſuppoſe his Eſſence to have no 
more relation to the Idea of Space, Place, where, Fc. than ei- 
ther of theſe Attributes has Þ. . 

Dr. Charke's Query, how it can be ſhewn upom any other 
Principle than that of Neceſſary Exiſtence, that'his govern- 
ing Wiſdom arid Power muſt be preſent in thoſe boundleſs 
© Spaces where we know of no Phenomena or Effects to prove 


* 


its Exiſtence ? is well anſwer d by Epijcepins I ſhall: 


give it in his own Words. Har (nempe Deum q extra 
* eundum) nom modo prorſus eff axalarialoy ſed etiam valde 
« abſurdum, quia totum atgue omne illud ſpatium quod'extra hun: 


* mindumeſſe dicitur, nibil omniuo reale efty ſed pure pute imagina- 


rium, & prorſus nibilum; at autem Deus efſe dicatur in pure 
pute imaginario, & prorſus nihilo, per ſe abſurdum eft ; quia 
«© efle in dicit realem habitudinem aut denominationem ab es in quo 


« quid exiſtit: Realis autem habitudo & denominatio a nibile, | 


© five ab eo quod nihil reale eft, accipi nullo modo potęſti. Mere 
Deum ibi habere intrinficam & abjolutam pre ſentiam qua int ſe- 
« zþſo realiter exiſtit, eft fingere preſentiam fine Relatione aut de- 
* nominatione ad id, cui quid præ ſens efſe dicitury quod implicdt con- 
« tradiftionem. Intrinſica enim five abſoluta pre jentia, qua quid 
C in ſe ipſo realiter exiſtit, non eft preſentia in mbilo + ſed mera 

R ai: five exiſtentia extra nibilum |||. ; 
That a wiſe and powerful Being ins and act, upon all parts 
of the Univerſe is plain from Effects, but to go beyond this 
into what is eall'd extramundane Space, and prove the Exit 
ence of Knowledge and Power where there is nothing to which 
they can be referred, nothing to be Ane or afed upon, is to 
us incomprehenſible. And no leſs ſo to ſpeak of the Preſence 
of theſe Attributes, or of a Being endowed with them, (iz. 
an immaterial anextended one) to any point or Part of * 
tenhon 


Dr. Clarke's Demon}. p. 47! 
See Note 6. ON 
I See Note 70 
r Anſwer to 7th 
II Inſt, Theol. L. 
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Letter, p. 499. 
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enſion 3 except it be metaphorically, as eternal Truths ate 


ſaid to be the in every time and place, &c. Tho' in rea- 
lity they have no relation to either one or other, but are in- 
commenſurate to and of à nature quite different from both ; 


Time and Space, as we obſerved in R. e. 


i nat, is ſtill ſuppoſing that a Spirit exiſts ſametubere, or is cir- 
cumſeribed by ſome Parts of -Space: -*Tis confining its Exiſt- 
ence to one particular Made concerning the Mogality of which 
we can only reaſon negatively, vi. that it is not the ſame as 
that of Matterg.or by way of Extenſion in any Senſe. 
To the trite Objection, that what has no Magnitude; or is 
1 where, is therefore Nothing; ſee a ſufficient Anſwer in Cud- 
worth, p. 770; to 778; c. How this agrees with Ph://s 
Paradox, that God is every where and yet no where, ſee ibid. p. 
-73. But the ſtrongeſt Confirmation of this Opinion, which 
Dr. More ſti les Nullibiſn, may be drawn from the learned Dr's 
Arguments againſt it in his E nchir. Metapb. C. 27. 
R. i.] By the above mentioned Pleaſure or natural Good, 
| mean that Pleaſure which every one feels in himſelf. By 


{ach ihimſelf, and alſo in others; ro both which he is e- 
qually determin'd by his Nature, tho' from quite different 
rinciples To the former he is directed by Self. Love: To 
the latter by a certain diſintereſted benevolent Inſtinct or Af- 
ection, and that which determines him to approve this Aﬀec- 
tion and the Actions flowing from it is called his mara! Senſe: 
The former of theſe Inſtincts as it implies Increaſe of Hap- 
pineſs, is only applicable to finite, imperfe@ Creatures: The 
latter may be common ta us and the Deo 3 Who could have 
been determin'd to create us only by ſuch a diſintereſted Be- 
nevolent Affection, as this is ſuppoſed to be. This is always 
ipproved by the Moral Senſe; tho“ it may be doubted whes 
ther ſuch a Senſe be confined entirely to it. | 


think, moral Good may be allowed to conſiſt in the Proſecution 

of either, or both of them together, ſo long as the former is 

in due Subordination to the latter. 

or Evil, of Virtue or Vice, &c. conſiſts ey in promoting 

lis natural Good or Epil is 0 confirmed by Kall f. 
8 2 * 


| Or Judgment, p. 20, to 25. 


To argue that every Subſtance which affects an other muſt 
be preſent to it, from the old Maxim that nothing can att where it 


the Production of it here, I underſtand both the producing 


The Object of both theſe Inſtincts is natural Grod;z and, I. 


That all the Notion we can poſſibly frame of Moral Gaal 


Whereas, 


% 


* 
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© Whereas, ſays he, we diſlinguiſh between Mera and Natari? 
© Goad and Evil; the only difference between them is this, that 
Moral Good and Evil is in the Will and Choice, Natural God 
and Evil is in the Nature of things; that which is good or 
« hurtful to ourſelves or others, is naturally Good or Evil ; to 
* love, to chuſe, to de that which is good or hurtful to ourſe/res 
or ethers, is morally Good or Evil 5 or is the God or Evil of 
© our Choice or Aftiors. If you will but recolſett your ſelves, 
E ow will find that you have nd other notion of Good or Epil 
« but this: when you ſay ſuch a Man has done a very God 
or very Evi Action, what db you mean by it? Do you not 
mean that he has done ſomething very good or very {hurtful 
* to-him/e/f or others? When you hear that any Man has done 
Gad or Evil, is not the next Queſtion, what good or what 
hurt has he done? And do not you mean by this, Natural 
© Good or Evil? Which is a plain Evidence, that you judge 
of the Moral Good or Evil of Actions, by the Nateral Good 
© or Evil, which they do, * See more on this Subject, deli- 
vered in the ſame Place, with an elegance and perſpicuity pe- 
culiar to that Author, 
To the ſame purpoſe is Turner's Diſcourſe of the Lars of Ne 
ture and the Rez/an of their Obligation. | 
This ſeems to be the ultimate Criterion of that Fitneſs, Cen. 
gruity, Reaſonableneſ5 and Relation of Things, fo often repeated 
by ſome late Writers, without or beyond which J can fix no 
meaning at all to theſe Words. And this Criterion ſhould [ 
think, have been more diſtinctly ur b For when you ſiy 
any thing is ft ; muſt we carry our Enquirys no farther? 1; 
it not a very proper Queſtion, to ask, for what is it fit ? Fi, 
Congruous, &c. (as well as the Word Neceſſary) are mere rela- 
tive terms (as we obſerved in Note 4) and evidently refer to 
ſome End, and what can the end be here but Happineſs? 
Theſe Relations,” &c may perhaps in ſome tolerable Senſe be 
called Eternal and Immutable, becauſe whenever yau ſuppoſe a 
Man in ſuch certain Circumſtances ſuch Conſequences and 
Obligations, did, or will, always certainly follow 
: | q 


| See an excellent Piece entitled, Di vine Benevolence; par- 
ercularly, Pages 15, 22, 30, 317 32. | 
+ See Locke's Ea, B. 4. C. 11, F. 14. or Turner n 
the Laws of Mature, and their Obligaticn, J. 20. or Note 53+ 
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What is good for me now in theſe Circumſtances and Re- 
ſpects, will always be ſo in the ſame Circumſtances and Re- 
ſpecls, and can never be alter'd without altering the Nature 
of things, or the preſent Syſtem: but we cannot imagine theſe 
| Relations therefore to be any real Entities, or to have exiſted 
; from all Eternity, or to be antecedent to, or independent of 
the Will of himſelf; as ſome Writers ſeem to . done, 
1 


if they had any determinate meaning at all (for which See 


* or, it is good or bad, for a Woman's Reaſon, becauſe it is: 
x And this Reaſon will =o as wy to prove, that Murder 
or Adultery are things, as that they are ones fo 
What The * of Nature, therefore, have every one of . 
* their Sanction in _— 1. e. ſome things naturally 
3 par- „tend to our Happineſs, 3 to pur Miſery, and for 
| I, 3 that 


. Hutcheſon's Illuſtrat. 8. 2. 7 250, 251.) We cannot, I Ry. 1 
{ imagine them to be either ſtrictly eternal or independent of the 7 
& Will of God, becauſe they muſt neceſſarily preſuppoſe a deter- ii 
1 mination of that Will, and are in truth only Conſequences Wl. 
- of the Exiſtence of things proceeding from that Determina- | 

v tion [. Much tefs can we apprehend how theſe Rela- 1 

al tions, Ke. Axe to be choſen for their own Sales and intrinſic 149 
ge * WWarth ; or have a full obligatory Power antetedent to any re- Ix 
og ward of pumiſhment annexed either by natural Conſequence or po- T0 
U. « tive Appointment to the Obſervance ar Negled of tbem 11 
* Since the Natural Good or Happineſs conſequent upon and ti 

connected with the Obſervance of them, is to us their ſole 

Vas Criterion, the Argument and Indication of their Worth, the I 
. Ground of all their Oligation. 1 
., This Notion of abſtract Fitneſs is pretty well handled by 1 
ted Tarner,  * The Laws of Nature [or which is the ſame, Naty- .= 
no * ral Right and Wrong] are ſuch Laws and Rules of Life, as 1 
dT © to the Breach of which there is a natural Puniſhment an- 1 
ſay * nexed, For to fay a thing is eſſentially good or evil, to cal = 
4 * it by hard Names, and to affirm that it hath a Natural Tur- "= 
Fit, pitude : or, to pals a Comphment uno it, and call it a 19 0 
ela- Moral Re&itude, and ſuch like fine ſcholaſtic Terms with- "= 
ip © out aſſigning a particular Reafon of Intereſt, why we ſhould | 1 
eſs?) do the one or avoid the other, is as much as to ſay, a thing = | 9 
. * is good for nothing 3 or, it is bad, but we know not why; i N 
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that Reaſon they become natural Lows to us, or are Rules to 
direct our Actions by; and we are ab/zg*# to do the one and a- 
void the other Upon a Principle of Self-happineſs, and 
Self. preſervation which is the very Raot and Spring of 
all Obligation whatſoever by | 

* From whence we may diſcern the 2 and Folly of 
thoſe learned Men, who are uſed to talk fo loudly of en- 
tial Rectitudes, and eternal Nottons, and I know not what 
hantaſtical Lea, in an abſtacted way; whereas there is 
indeed nothing which is either good or bad merely 705 
but every thing which is good, is good, that is, uſeful to 
ſomething; and every thing which is bad, is ſo with refer- 
ence to ſome. Nature or other, to which it is more or leſs 
pernicious and deſtructive: from whence it follows (the 
nature of Obligation being a reſult ariſing from the uſefu]- 
neſs or hurtfulneſs of a thing propoſed to be the Object of 
2 free Agent's choice, with reſpect to that Agent which is 
converſant about it) that all Obligation muſt be not of a 
ſimple, but of a compound, or concrete nature, and mutt al- 
ways have an inſeparable reſpect to the Intereſt or Happi- 
neſs of thoſe to whom that Obligation is binding. And it 
is not only true, that our Intereſt and our Duty are both of 
them the ſame, but that it is abſolutely impoſſible any thing 
$ ſhould, be our Duty, which is not our Intereſt into the Bar- 
gain; for no Man can poflibly be obliged to that which all 
things conſider'd, will bh to his Diſadvantage ||, * 

Farther, moſt Authors who treat of the Production of this 
Natural Good or Evil in ſuch a manner as to conſtitute Right 
or wrong, moral Good or Evil, & appear either to equivo- 
cate in a double meaning of the Words: viz. as they imply 

roducing Happineſs either in ourlves alone, or in other;, 
Ch are two very diſterent things, and ſhould accordingly 
always diſtingyiſh'd) or elſe 445 in pointing out 

a Rule, and proving an OSœigation to it in the latter Senſe, n. 
with reſpect to others, This great defect in their Syſtems 
ſeems to ariſe from not ſufficiently attending to the above men- 
tion'd Moral Senſe or Conſcience, (as the meaning of this latter 


Word is fix'd by Mr, Butler“) which is of itſelf both Fe 
| an 


Laws of Nat. &c. & 6. 

Thid. 5. 14. See alſo theSupplement 0 the Nature of the Sara. 
ments, &c. The Eſſay on Moral Obligation, or Divine Benevo- 
Jexce, or Mr. Clarke's Foundation of Morality, or Bp. Gaſtrel's 1/ 
Boyle's Let. p 93, &c. * Serm. 24. and 344 
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and Obligation. As a natural ſin, it directs us to approve 
{uch Actions as tend to produce Happineſs in others, and To 
is a Rule whereby we determine all ſuch Actions to be virtuous 
as it gives us pain, or makes us uneaſy at the Neglect of theſe 
Actions, or at the Practice of the contrary ones; it ſo far 5 
bliges us to purſue them, or makes the Praftice of them 
receflary to-our Happineſi ; Which is the true meaning of the 
Word O3lige. (as was ſhewn in the 3 Diſſertatiom 
and is proved more at large Vr and +.) 

That, and that only, can be ſaid to oblige us, which is ge- 
refſary to our Happineſs and every thing does ſo far oblige as it 
is neceſſary. 
on the whole of our Exiſtence, that only can be a complete and 
indiſpenſible Obligation, which is equal and commenſurate to 
the Sum total of our e Ot, that Being only can 
abſolutely and effectually oblige us, who has it in his Power 
to make our whole Exiſtence happy or miſerable; and of 
conſequence, the Deity who alone has that Power, muſt neceſ- 
arily be taken into all Schemes of Morality, in order to ſuper- 
induce a full, adequate Obligation, or ſuch an one as will hold 
at all times, and extend to every Action; and an endeavour 
to exclude the Conſideration of his Will, or to deduce all 
Obligation from any Principles independent of it, has, I 
think, occaſionꝰd another great Defect in moſt of our mo- 
dern Syſtems. | 

N. B. What has been here faid about H, Afeftion, M. 
ral Senſe, &c. may ſeem to imply that theſe are all innate ; 
contrary to what was proved in the Preliminary Diſſertation: 
And indeed this was drawn up at firſt upon a Suppoſition of 
the Validity of that Notion, which many may, perhaps, eſteem 
valid ſtill, and therefore I let the Argument ſtand in the old 
Terms; eſpecially as it is not at all affected by the Truth or 
Falfity of that Notion; fince it will really come to the ſame 
thing, with regard to the Moral Attributes of God and the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, whether the Deity has implanted 
theſe Inſtincts, and Affections in us, or has framed and diſpoe 
ſed us in ſuch a manner ; has given us ſuch Powers, and pla- 
ced us in ſuch Circumſtances, that we muſt neceſſarly arguire 
them; they M be alike natural, and equally valuable parts of 


our Conſti in either Senſe, as all Axioms are equally cer. 

G 4 „ 

+ C. 5. 8. 2% See alſo Fuſfendorf, B. 1. C. 6.4. 5. N. 
+ and 9. 8. Note 1. | = 
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ow, as the Sum of our Happineſs depends up- 
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tain and ſelf-evident in Mr. Locke's Scheme of no innate 
Principles, and the old one. | 

And tho' I take implanted Senſes, Inftins, Apetites, Paſ- 
fions and Affection Nc. to be a Remnant of the O% Philoſophy, 
which uſed to call every thing [nnate that it could not account 
for; and therefore heartily wiſh that they were in one Senſe 
all eradicated, ( which was undoubtedly the Aim of that 

t Author laſt mentioned; as it was a natutal Conſequence 
of his firſt Book) yet as common uſe has fixed this Notion of 
Innateneſs to them, I am obliged to follow my Author, and 
treat of them in the common Language. Only let it be ob- 
ſerved here once for all, that every Argument which is built 
upon theſe Senſes, c. will be equally concluſive, whether 
they be implanted or acquired. As to the preſent point in 
particular, Mr. Hutcheſen has fully proved that in fact we 
are led inſenſihly. and by the Circumſtances of our Being, to 
love and approve certain Actions, which we call virtuous : 

Which is enough for my purpoſe as was hinted above. A- 
gainſt the Notion of implanted In/{infts, See YVelthuyſen de Prin. 
cipiis jufti & decori, p. 73, &c. Amſtel, 1651, or the Eſſay on 
Mara Obligation, Chap. 5. 

[R. k] That God muſt have the ſame Judgment and Ap- 
probation of this Moral Good, which all Rational Beings na- 
turally have“; and that we muſt Judge of the Nature and 
Perfections of the Deity, only by that Nature and thoſe Per- 
feclions which we derive from him, is, I think, very plain: 
I mean, that we muſt not endeavour to conceive the ſeveral 
Attributes of God by /ub/tituting ſomething in him of à quite 
different hind, and tatally diverſe from that which we find in our- 
ſelves, (as the learned Author of the Procedure of Human Un- 
derſtanding ſeems to declare, p. 138, and elſewhere) even tho 
that could be in ſome reſpects fimilar and analagous to this 
But we are to ſuppoſe ſomewhat of the very /ame kind and 
fort, the ſame Qualitieg or Properties in general to be both 
in him and us, and then remove all manner of Det or Imper- 
dim which attends the particular Magus or Degree of their 

Exiſtence, as they afe in us. Thus we aſcribe to God all 
kinds of apparent Perſection obſervable in his Creatures, ex- 
gept ſuch as argue at the ſame time Wha v. g. Mo- 


yon 


er Scotts Chriſtian Lifzy Part 2. C. 1. P. 21, 22 
iſt Editjon, | . at 5 4 a4 2 7 oo 
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tion which n implys Limitation) or are inconſiſtent 
with ſome other and greater Perfection (v. g. Materiality, 
which excludes Knowledge and Liberty 4. We alſo remove 
from- him all gant, dependence, altcration, untafineſs, &c Jg 
ſhort, all that reſults either from ſimple finiteneſs, or from 
mere Union of two finite imperfe& Subſtances, ſuch as con- 
ſtitute Man. And when we have thus apply'd every thing in 
every manner of Exiſtence which ſeem to imply Perſection, 
and excluded every thing in every mannex of Exiſtence which 
implies or includes the contrary, we have got our Idea of an 
abſolutely perſe& Being, which we call God. Tis therefore 
:ttributing to God ſome real Qualities of a certain determinate 
kind, (v. g- Knowledge or Power, Goodneſs or Truth) the 
nature of which Qualities we do perceive, are directly con- 
cious of, and Aue, which gives us an Idea or Conception 
of him, and a proper one too, (if any ſuch Diſtinction of Ideas 
were allow'd) and not imagining ſome others, we cannot tell 
of what ſort, totally different in nature and kind from any that 
we ever did perceive or know; which would give us no Idea 
or Conception at all of him, either proper or e 8 
In like manner we ſrame a partial conception of a Spirit 
in general (which we confeſſedly have) not by ſubſtituting 
ſome properties different in kind — thoſe which we perceive 
in our own Spirit; but by ſuppoſing the very /ame properties, 
re, in kind (viz, Thought and Afim) to be alſo inherent in 
ſome other immaterial Beings which we therefore call by the 
ime Names. Now this is (as far as it goes) true, real know- 
ledge, and may be apply'd and argu'd on intelligibly : but 
the other would, I fear, take away all poſlibility of arguing 
about the ſeveral Attributes or Properties of the Deity from 
thoſe of ourſelves, and vice verſa, all our reaſonings upon 
them (as the learned Author ſays of Metaphor, p. 134.) would 
precarious, and without any ſolid foundation. in the Nature 
of things. Such analogical Knowledge then as that, is (ac- 
cording to my Notions of Knowledge) ſtrictly and properly 
none at all; and if the Author uſes Analogy in that Senſe, 
'{will, I believe, be Kill taken only for a fort or * of 
n+ hs t Ss 3 © td 4.4 4 tan 


+ See A. By. Tillotſon, Seri. 76. zd Vol. Fol. p. 569, 
Cc. Dr. 5. larke on Moral Evil, p. 95, Cc. and Scott's 
Cirifian Lifes Park 3. G 6: & 2. P. 447, Ge. 18 Edit. 
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Metaphor, after ali he has ſaid, in the laſt Chapter of his firſt 
Book, to'diſtinguiſh them. a 9 
I would here be underſtood to affirm thus much of the ſim- 
te Nature only, or Kind, or our abſtraft Idea of theſe Qua. 
ities themſelves, and not of the manner of their Exiſtence : 
which two [tho*this Author is pleas'd to uſe them promiſcuou- 
fly in p. 84, Sc.] ſeem yet very diſtinct Conſiderations. For we 
apprehend ſeveral Properties, or Qualities, as exiſting in our 
own Nature, independent of any particular manner ; nay, in 
very different manners: v. g. Knowledge, either by Senfation 
or Reſſection, by Deduction or immediate Intuition: Love 
attended with a certain degree of Pleafure or Pain, c. and 
therefore we ſuppoſe that theſe Qualities may exiſt in the Di- 
vine Nature in a manner entirely different from what they do 
in us, and yet be the very ſame e Ri; which Modu, 
of the Divine Being, or of any of his Attributes, is totally 
unknown to us, and we can only gueſs at it by ſome diſtant 
reſemblance or Analogy ; which Analogy I would therefore 
apply to this Modus of Exiſtence, and to this only ; which 
ſeems ſufficient for all the great Purpoſes of Religion, and in 
which Senſe the Notion is exceeding juſt and uſeful, but 
cannot, I think, be extended to our Idea ef the whole Nature 
and Genus of the Attribute itſelf. For if the Divine Attributes 
be tots genere diſtin and different from thoſe Qualities 
which we eſteem perfections in our ſelves or others, 11 the 
fame Author urges, p. 82. ] * the greateſ perfection, of thije 
* Creatures which fall under our Obſervation, and thoſe we find 
* in owſelves particularly [and theſe he will grant to be all 
6 that we have any Idea of] are really but ſo many Imperfetti- 
« ons, toben refer d er attributed to the Divine Nature, as it is 
© 7n ilſelſ in any meaning whatſoever, even with the moſt exalted 
* meaning we cum poſſibly annex to ibem, [the Author under- 
franding;-} ſuppoſe, as uſual, the whole Nature, and diſtin- 
gulſbing kind of thoſe Qualities in themſelves.} Then, how 
ſhall we diſcover which kind of Qualities God prefers before 
the contrary? How can we be certain that theſe in particu- 
lar are agreeable to him? or how ſhall we hope and endea- 
vour to make ourſelves /ike him? Can we know the nature 


of one thing by another, entirely different from it? Or can 


we imitate. what we don't at all apprehend? * Z i foobP, 
[ſays A. Bp. Tillet/on] for any Man te pretend that be cannot know 
* what Fuſtice, and Grodneſs, and Truth in Gad ate; for if we 40 


* pat now this, "lis all one ts us whether Gd br good ir it i n. 


bald 
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s could we imitate his Goodneſs: for he that imitates, endeavours to - 


* be like ſomething that he knows, and muſt of neceſſity have ſome 
* [dea of that to which be aims to be lite; jo that if we had no 
certain and ſettled Notion of the Fuftice and Goodneſs and Truth 
, God, he would be altogether an unintelligible Being: and 
* Religion, which confifts in the Imitation of him, would be utterly 
* impoſſible *." Theſe Conſequences will hold equally againſt 
the Doctrine deliver'd by our Author Ia the Sermon annex'd, 
if he did not ſuppoſe that there were ſome Qualities in Men 
in ſome re/peds really correſpondent to thoſe in God, and fo 
very like them that nothing cou'd be more ſo except that 
which exiſts in the very fame Manner and Degree to, i. e. in 
a perfet? one. If this be his meaning, [as is not improbable 
from his Anſwer to the like Objections in . 22. where he 
ceclares that the Divine Attributes have much more Reality 
and Perfection in them than the things by which we repreſent 
them, c.] If, I fay, he be taken in this Senſe, as I would 
willingly underſtand him, he is perfectly clear from the ex- 

tions made above. I wiſh the learned Author of the Pro- 
cedure, &, con'd be ſhewn to be fo, who is generally ſup- 
poſed to have purſued his notion of Analogy farther than moſt 


Perſons will be able to follow him. As he has charg'd our 


Author with a mi//aken Way of treating the Subjed I Introducti- 
on, p.17.] I hope he will be ready to excuſe any for oberv- 
ing what they conceive to be a miſtake in his own method, 
eſpecially if they endeavour to ſhew dire] that the founda . 
tion of Analogy, as he has placed it, is falſe and groundleſs : [ibid.] 
which Foundation js the general nature or diſtinguiſhing kind 
of theſe Qualities, Now the nature of the foremention'd Qua- 
lities muſt either be wholly the ſame in God and us, or 


wholly different: if the former be maintain'd, then this ana- 


logical Senſe is turn'd into an Identical one; if the latter, then 
can no manner of Reſemblance or Analigy be drawn between 


them; fince one nature (as has been obſerv'd)- cannot in the 


leaſt help to repreſent or explain another 2e different from 


it; I mean, in thoſe very points wherein they differ; for that 
is to be different and not different, alike and unlike in the 
very ſame reſpeR, at the ſame time: And then this analogical- 


denſe is turn'd into a diſparate or quite oppoſite one, i. e. into 


no analogy at all: Or, laſtly, they muſt be partly W 


ind p. 6 
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and partly different, or alike and unlike in different reſpects, 
(which is the thing we- contend for) viz alike in Perfection, 
or in being Perfections of a certain kind, and unlike in Defea, 
or imperſection; 4. & as mixed with the contrary Qualities; 
or the ſame in Nature, or E/pnce, but different in Degree, and 
the manner of Exiſtence. Or take it thus: the Qualities 4. 
fuch, or conſider'd in the 4b/{ra?, are the ſame, as exiſting in 
a particular $u4jef, different, In an Infinite for rather Per- 
fea) Subject, they exiſt per/etly, or in the bighe/t Degree; 
they are 46/olute, without any Mixture or Defef, In a finite 
or imperfect one they are /imited, allayed, or defettivez they 
Exiſt in an imperſe# Manner, or inferior — Conſequently 
we conceive them to be alike in both as Perfection, or Quali- 
ties of a certain pature or kind ; unlite only as mix'd with 
Imperſeſtion, or as confin'd to a certain Degree. If therefore 
the Author ſounds this Analogy on the very Nature of the 
thing, he ſeems to incur the foremention'd abſurdity, of ſup- 
poling a nature contradictory to elf ; i. e. analogous to 
ſomething from which it is at the ſame time totally and entire- 
Iy different. If, with us, he will pleaſe to diſtinguiſh between 
the Neture of the thing in general, and the particular Modu: 
of its Exiſtence, he muſt with us alfo remove this analogy 
from the former foundation, and fix it upon the latter ,—Far- 
ther, no S militude whatſoever, whether deduced. from human 
Reaſon or Holy Scripture, can have force enough to perſuade 
us, that the cobo/e nature of theſe things is quite different from 
what we apprehend or can conceive them to bez fince it is 
univerſally allow'd, that no compariſon can [as we common- 
ly fay] run upoy all four ; or [which is the very foundation 
and defign of this whole analogical Scheme] can ever conſti- 
tute a proper and concluſive Argument, in order to. prove to us 
ſuch a paradox: and if ſo great Streſs is to be laid on any, 
v. g. that of a Looking-Glaſi, uſed in a” firig& Philoſophical 
manner, [as the Author of the Procedure ſeems to do, p. 112, 
c.] why may not ſome urge it till farther, and argue, that 
as the Image of your Face ſuppoſed to be ſeen in the Glaſs, is 
nothing real, ſolid, and ſubſtantial contain'd in the Glaſs it- 
ſelf, but barely an appearance exhibited in the Braing ſo all 
the conceptians which we pretend to have of the Divine Na- 
ture and Attributes, are nothing at all in God himſelf, but 
mere Phantaſms and deluſiwe Images, exiſting only in our 
own Mind. This, will theſe Men ſay, muſt appear abſurd at 
fri Sight, and yet may be drawn from the Similitade with 

A . 
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as much Propriety as the reſt; conſequently the whole Scheme 
of this Anglogy is to be rejected as entirely falſe, and at laſt 
the true Medium of all our Knowledge in the Nature'of theſe 
things, will be what we truly and properly perceive of them, 
in ſome ſmall degree in our/elves. Ne ons 
If it be objected here, that the Nature and Modus of, any 
thing muſt be the very ſame, ſince by different Natures are 
only meant different Manners of Exiſtence. | 5 

1 anſwer: By the Nature of any thing, I underſtand its 
ſeveral diſtinguiſhing Properties By the Nature of any Property, 
[ underſtand ſome certain poſitive Mark or Character which 
diſtinguiſhes that property from any, others, Thus, by the 


1 of Body, I mean, ſolid, divifible, figur'd and moveable. 


xtenſion. By the Nature of Solidity, I mean Refiſtence, or 


2 power of excluding other Bodies out of its place z which 


Mark ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from Diviſibility, or any 
other property belonging to the ſame Body, as well as all the 
foremention'd propetties diſtinguiſh a Body from rag 
elſe : both which we may therefore properly enough be ſat. 

to perceĩ ve or not: tho' pzrhaps we may never in like man- 
ner know how theſe ſeveral Properties are united together, 


and come to form one Aggregate or SubJance ; nor whence 


this Power or Property of Reſiſtence proceeds, or how it is 
causd, which is what we underſtand by the Madzs of each. 
So. that knowing or having a clear determinate Idea of a cer- 
iain Thing or Quality, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Thing or Quality, and always to perceive it to be 
really thus ; is quite different from k 

Thing or lity comes to be thus. How or Why it is, are 


Mades of Exiſtence, and differ plainly from hat it is, or what 
14:a we have of it, which denotes its Nature or Eſſence. But 
any Man, I think, that has a mind, may apprehend what we 


mean by this diſtinction without any more Words, Whether 
he will approve of it or no is another Queſtion. «/l 

Againſt this Notion of Analogy, as apply'd to the whole Na- 
ture of the Attributes of God, ſee Halen Body of Divinity, 


B. 1. Part 2; c. 13. and his Practical Diſcaurſet, Fol. p. 234. 


Cc. or, J. Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 95, Ic. or Chabb's Trafs. 
p. 146, Yc. or, the preſent State of the Republick of Letters for 
July 1 z or, a Vinlication & the Divine Attributes, by Dr. 

wards, 
Some 
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dome Objections having been made to this Rematk by aft 
Eminent Writer, * I ſhall here ſet dowti the Subſtance of his 
Arguments and what I take to be an Anſwer. In the firſt 
Place the learned Author would have it obſerv'd that in a com- 
pariſon made between the Attributes of God and thoſe Qua- 


ities which we eſteem Perſections in ourſelves, it is aftirm'd 


that they are of the /ame Mature or Eſſence, and yet partly the 


ſame and partly different, p. 68. | 


Anſwer. Nature or Eſſence is only that which determines 
the Species of theſe Qualities, or denominates them of this or 
that Sort: this may be the ſame, tho? tliey be different in ano- 
ther ſenſe of the word Nature, i. e. as including every thing 
Which does or may attend the whole of their Exiſtence. Thus 
Goodneſs or Benevolence is of the ſame kind in God, Angels 
and Men, viz. a Diſpoition to communicate Happineſs, which I 
call rhe Nature or Eſſence of it; but differs as it is attended 
with Pleaſure or Pain; as calm or paſſionate, which I call 
manners of Exiſtence : or as it is more or leſs intenſe, pure or 


unmia d, which I term Degrees of Perſection. 


For affirming things to be of the ſame nature which are 
in ſome reſpects very different, we have this Author's own 
Authority, p. 149. * As Love is the fame paſſion in all Men 
yet it is infinitely different; as Hatred is the ſame paſſion 
© In all Men yet with infinite differences; ſo Reaſon is the 
* Game faculty in all Men yet withinfinite differences, 

2dly, *Tis urged that all the Attributes inherent in the Di- 
vine Nature are neceſſary, eternal, infinite, immutable, indepen- 
dent, &c. all the Qualities in human Nature the direct con- 
trary, therefore they cannot be partly the ſame, but muſt be 
robolly different ; as different in their Nature as mutable is from 
immutable, Sc, ibid. 

Anſfro. Eternity, Neceſſity, &c. don't at all affect the Nature 
of theſe Attributes or Qualities in our ſenſe of the Word Na- 


Pure, i. e. do not make em to be Qualities of ſuch a fart, any 


more than if they were in a contrary ſtate, Knowledge is no 
more AKnozwledge for being eternal or immutable. Power is as 
much Power whether it be independent or derived, whether it 
ceaſe to morrow, or laſt for ever; and ſo of the reſt. 
dly, If the Attributes in God and Qualities im Men be 
alike in Perfection, they muſt be alike in Eternity, necefſary E xi- 
„ | ſtence, 


Caſe of Reaſen, by W. Law. M. A. p. 68, Ge. 


up. L | Concerning the Origin of Evit. 
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fences Ert. becauſe theſe things conſtitute the Perr/e/Zion of the 


Divine Attributes, p. 69. 

Anſeo. This is taking the Word Perfefim in a ſenſe diffe- 
rent from that in which we underſtand it, and in which this 
Author himſelf ſeem'd to uſe it in the laſt Page, where he 
mentions thoſe Perfectians which are in ourſelves. In this place 
he means the ab/o/ute perfection of any thing in all reſpets : 
I take it only for ſome certain Quality, which as ſucly is called 
a Perfection, i. «. valuable, or the foundation of Happineſs 
to a Being in one reſpect, tho' not in others. Thus Know- 
ledge, as far as it is Knowledge, or can be entitled to that 
Name, is as much, or as really, a perfection in Man as in God: 
the Ide? of this Quality as diſtinguiſhable from any other 
Quality is the fame in both; tho' there be a difference as to 
extent or freedom from Ignorance, which is the Degree of it 
or as it does, or does not conſiſt in Deduction, or ariſe from 
Senſation, c- which are Medes of its Exiſtence. Tis there- 
fore properly alike in Pegſeckim, or in its being a Perfettion of a 
certain kind; unlike in Dec, or in being attended with Im- 
perfection in Manner or Degree. 

Athly, If Power in Man and Power in God are alike in 
Perfect iam but unlike in Defe#, they muſt be alike in Omni po- 
tente, but unlike in Defe#' of Power, ibid. | 

Anſeo. Rather they muſt be alike as far as they are ſimply 


P;zver, or agree in the general Idea of it; but unlike as far 


as they are Power mix d with impotence ; or as the Exerciſe 
of 'em is attended or not attended with Uneafineſs, &c. 

;thly, What is alike in Perfection muſt be alike in Imper- 
{etion, unleſs a thing may be like another in Strength, bat 
not like it in the want of Strength, p. 70. Py 

Anſwi May not a thing be like another in having ſome. 
Strength, tho' not like it in having the /ame Strength ? ſure 
x is no inconſiſtency to ſay things are of the ſame Nature or 
Genus, tho” in a different Degree. 


6thly, That which differs only in Degree can only differ 


in 2 certain Degree, but finite and infinite, mutable and immu- 
{able can't be ſaid to differ only in a certain Degree, ibid. _ 
Anſw. An abſolute or metaphyſical Infinite, which is the 


only one that can be applied in the preſent Caſe, is a poſitive © 


Idea of ſome certain Quality in the Arad, in the bightt 


Degree, or to which nothing of the ſame kind can he added; © + 


nce then there is a higheſt in all ſuch Qualities as Goodneſs, 
er, &c. (contrary to what we find in mathematical 2 
| | DS * 
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tities) they may be ſaid to differ in a certain Degree, fee R. |, 
Mutability or Immutability are nothing to theſe Qualities 47 


Ithly, To fay. that they differ only in Degree or Manner 
of Exiſtence ſuppoſes that Degree or manner of” Exiſtence ſigni. 
fy the fame thing, whereas hey: are exceedingly different, 
ibid. | | 
Anſw. Or, is here taken disjunfively. 'Tho' theſe two 2. 
mount to the ſame thing: A different Degree always implys i 
different Manner of Exiltence. 
. 8thly. The Exiſtence of God differs from the Exiſtence of 
Man in the Manner of its Exiſtence but not in the Degree of 


_ Exiſtence. p. 71. 


5 0 Exiſtence is properly no Attribute, nor is it capable of 
grees. 
gthly. If their manner of Exiſtence muſt have all that Dif- 

ference there is Between finite and infinite, &c. then it can ſig· 
nify little whether you fay they are different in their Natur: 
3 or only different in their Manner of Exiſtence: 
ibid. | 

' Anſev. Let the Manner in which Divine Knowledge exiſt 
be never fo different from that of human Knowledge, yet ſo 
long as it is K'nozo/tdge, or agrees in the general Idea with what 
Men call Knowledge, it mult fignify ſomething more than if it 
were totally different, of quite another %, and had no more 
reſemblance to it than Knotoledge has to Power as ſeems to b: 
the Caſe upbn the Analogical Scheme. | | 

" Tothly. Who can tell the Nature and Eſente of any thing 
any farther than he knows the Manner of its Exiſtence? ibid. 

 Anſw. The Nature or Efſence of any Quality according to 
us, is only its 2%ract Idea, or that which determines it to be of 
this, or that Sort, which muſt be the ſame in what Manner ſoever 
it exiſts, or is Exhibited in any particular Subject. See Note 1. 

. 11thly. But the foregoing Diſlinction ſuppoſes a real dif- 
fecrence between theſe two, and that a thing has not ſuch a 
Manner of Exiſtence becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, nor is of 
ſuch a Nature becauſe it has ſuch a Manner of Exiſtence. 
F 

_ Anſto. No more it is, in our Senſe of the Word - Nature. 
Knowledge does not come by Senſation or Reflection in parti- 
cular becauſe it is Knowledge, not is it therefore Knowledge 
canſe it comes by Senſation or Reflection. Goodneſs, Power, 
6. are of the ſame general Nature in Men and Angels, -wi 
R | 7 
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they. be more imperſectly diſplayed in one than in the other 3 


„. 
4s which can ariſe only from the different Capacities of the Sub- 
jects that receive them; or in other Words, from the different 
ner manner of their Exiſtetice in thoſe SubjeQts ;| which Manner 
gui is therefore entirely independent on their abſtract Nature, nor 
ent, have they any relation to each other. 1 : 
12thly, He muſt ſhew that the Manner of Underſtanding, 
) 2 Will or Power in God or Man is not at all owing to the 
ys a Nature of Underſtanding, Will or Pawer in God or Man p. 73. 
Anſw. The Manner of theſe Qualities may be ſuppoſed to be 
e of very different, and yet the Nature of them (in our Senſe of 
e of that, Word) will continue the ſame, which ſhews ſufficiently 
that the farmer is not owing to the latter. If Vill be defi- 
le of ned a Potwer of Pręferring or Chooſing; is not that the ſame 
whatever it-prefers, or however it be moved ſo to do? Whe- 
Dif- ther it chooſe Good or Evil, whether it be determin'd by 
 ſig- Anxiety or the laſt Judgment, or by nothing at all? If Power 


ature be an Ability to produce Change, is not that the ſame whether 
ence; it be done in Thought or Motion, whether it be attended with 
Pleaſure or Pain? If Underſianding be a Conſciouſneſs of fome- 
exiſt thing, is not that the fame whatever the manner be in which 
et ſo it is acquired, exerelſed, or exiſts ? Is it more or leſs Unger- 
what landing for being got by Dedu#ion or immediate Intuition,” by 
if it Eyes or Ears, or any other Way? j 
13thly, The Difficulties charged upon the Doctrine of A. 
alogy are the ſame In the other Account, which ſays that the 
Divine Attributes are different in the Manner of their Exiſt 
ence from the Qualities of Men. For if they; differ e 
and immutabl in their Manner of Exiſtence, are we not as muc 
at a loſs to know What they are, and as unable to imitate that 
which ſtands at an infinite and immutable diſtance from as, a$ 
if we had aid that it is different in Nature from our Qualis 
ties? ERS rnd BYE re nk, fs 7 
Anſw. Is it not much more eaſy for me to imitate perfect ar 
abſolute Goodneſs, when I know the nature of Goodneſs it 
Tae and ſee It partially exhibited in the World, than if 
only beliey'd it lob e trenſcendently high (as this 
Author deſeribes it p. 76, 77.) and otally different from any 
kind of Gogdaeſs 1 J can form an Idea of, and as fe 
as my Idea of Goodnekk is from an other Idea? If the nate 
of the Qualities be but Ext, the Manners of their Exiſtence, . 
however. diftant, aſter not the . Tho' I don't ſee how ; 


thoſe in the Deity can be properly aid to be te! Alltag 
| Weils AY. py, PR prope ly Lid be nit 4 from 
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thing to ground his Fear upon, becauſe this Power has ſuch : 
ture? &c. ibid. and p. 76. 


par be applied) ſuppoſe the ſame, common Nature, Kind vr 


If they cannot be ſo compared I ſhou 
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from theſe in us if we have any Degree at all of them, and 
if we have not, 'tis plain we can know pothing it all of 
S r gh pf» 6 
14thly. Let us ſuppoſe the Creation of all „. of of no- 
thing to be an Efe of Divine Power, and changing the 
Shape of a Piece of Wood to be an E vf human Power. 
T ask whether theſe Effects are toto gener? diltin& and different 
in their Nature? * n 3 | 
Anſw. The Effects are different, the Idea of Cauſe or Per | 
ariſing from theſe Effects is the ſame. I ſhould have the Idei 


of Power egually (tho riot of equal Power) from ſeeing 1 


Charge made in a Piece of Wood, as frond the Creation 
of it. ; | | Wn ws 
Asthly. It the nature of Cauſes can be at all known by 
their Effects, is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe theſe Cauſes muit 
be as different in their Natures a5 their Effects are? p. 75. 
Ano, No: They both agree in the general Idea of Cav; 
which is all that we require to conſtitute. their Nature; and ail 
theſe Arguments are built only on a different Senſe of tht 
Term, as obſerv'd above. , _ Y woolly 

.. /16thly. Has any one loſt his. Reaſons for fearing and ador 
ing the Divine Power becauſe it can only be compared to hu- 
man Power, as W. may be compared to fte. Has he no. 


reality as nothing can repreſent to him as it is in its own ni. 


. Anſw. Finite and Infinite 8 theſe Terms can pro. 


FP, 2 "Ws RF 


Sort, and differ only in Extent. If therefore Divine Pa,, 
Wiſden and Goodneſs may be ſo compared to human Porer, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, they are Qualities of the ſame Na! 
Kind, or Sort, which ſeems. to be giving up the Queſtion.— 
| ff be glad to know in What 
they are alike, or wherein this Aualgy between them conſiſts: 
Or in ſhort, how we ſhall at all be the wiſer by it. For to 
believe the Reality of that which nothing can give us an Ide: 
of as it is in its own Nature, will be at laſt I. Rar, no more / 
than believing the reality of we know not what; which can 
never be a good Ground for any rational Devotion. : 
IX. I.] By the Words, Init Degree, here and above, we 
don't mean any indefinite -Adaition, or encreiſableneſs of thei 
ſeyeral Attributes partially conſider d (to which ſuch term 4 
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are vulgarly, tho not ſo roperly apply d) but only an entire 
re rules tho. 8 any 154 G failure or 0 in 
theſe. reſpects: Which we. have iIntimated in Note z. and 
elſewhere, to be our Notion of Infinity as apply'd to any of 
the Divine Attributes. . Thus Infinite Ung-rfarding and 
Auomledga, is nothing elſe but perf22 Knowledge, that which 
* hath no deſect or mixture of /exorgnce in it, or the Know- 
* ledge;of whatſoever is knowable: Infinite Power is nothing 
© elſe but perſect Power, that which hath no defect or mixture 
of Impatenty in it: A Power of producing and doing al 
© whatſoever ig pefible, i. e. -whatſoever, is, copceivable, and ſo 
« of the reſt. Ms. vl cs x: Wk | 
Now, that we have an Idea or Conception of Perfection, 
* or a perſect Being, is evident from the Notion that we have 
* of [mperfefion; ſo familiar to us: Perfefion being the Rule 
and Meaſure. of Impenfect ian, and not Inpetfection of Perfetti 
* as a ffraight Line is the Rule and Meaſure, of a Crooked, and 
© not a Crocked of a Straight. So that Perfection is firſt Con- 
© ceipeab/e in order of Nature, before Inperfectios, as Light be- 
fore Darkneſs, a. paſitive before the privation or defeft. For 
Perfection is not properly the want of Imperſection, but 
Imperſection of Perfection. N n b. 
Moreover, we perceive ſeveral Degrees of Perfection in 
* the Eſſences of things, and conſequently a Scalę or Ladder 
© of Perfections in Nature, one above another, as of Jiving and 
* animate things above ſenſeleſs and inanimate, of rational things 
' above. /ex/itive 3 and that by reaſon of that Notion, of Ideas, which 
ve firſt have of that whichis a lutely perſef?, as theStandard 
by comparing of things with which, and Beto of them. 
ve take notice of their approaching more or leſs near thereto. 
Nor indeed could theſe gradual 4/7ent; be infinite, or with-" 
out End, but they muſt come at laſt to that, which is abſo-" 
lutely perfect, as the top of them all. Laſtly, we could not 
' perceive Imperfection in the mot perfect of thoſe things' 
* which, we ever had Senſe or Experience of in our. Lives, 
had we not a NMuian or Idea of that which is abſolute=" 
V perfe2, which ſectetly comparing the ſame withy we per. 
ceivg it to come ſhort thereof . r 0 wig. vo 
* Wherefore, ſince Infinite is the Game. with abfolutely, per. 
felt, we having a Nation or Idea of the latter, muff needs 
| | "Us i 
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© have of the former. From whence we learn alſo, that tho 
_ © the Word bf et be in the Form thereof Negutive, yet is 
© the Senſe of it, in theſe things which are really capable of 
« the ſame, pofitzvr, it being afl one with abjolately pers: As 
© likewiſe, the Senſe of the Word Finite is negative, it being 
© the ſame with [mperfef. So that finite is properly the Ne- 
© 2ation of Infinite, as that which in order of 5 before 
« it, and not Infinite the Negation of: Hnite. However, in 
* thoſe things which are eapable of no true Infinity, becauſe 
« they are eſſentially finite, as Number, corporeal Magnitude, and 
* Time; Infinity being there a mere maginary thing, and a 
non: entity, it can only be conceived by the: Negation of N. 
< nite, as we alſo. conceive Nothing by the Negation of Seme- 
© thing, that is, we can have nv poſtive Conception at all 
© thereof ®. | bn 
Now, all this, is not attempting to make the Attributes of 
God poſitively Infinite by ſuperadding a Negative Idea of Inf 
nity to them; (as the Author of the Procedure, fc. juſtly ur- 
ges againſt Mr. Locke. in B. . c. 3. p. 82, and the fame 
might with equal Juſtice be objected to Dr. Clarke, when he 
applies 2 and infinite Duration to the Deity, and call 
one his Inmenſity, and the other his Eternity.) But it is mak- 
ing them poſitively and abſolutely perfe8, by firſt proving them 
to have ſome real Exiſtence in the Divine Nature, and then by 
removing fom it all Poſibility of Van, or Deficiency, Mixture, 
or Allay, as explain'd in the laſt Remark. | 
[R m.] By the Word 75. s it relates to Puniſhment, 
we mean the Exerciſe of a Right, o going what a Perſon has 
a Moral Power to do. Mercy implies his receding from that 
Right, or not exerting that moral Power, When we apply 
theſe Terms to the Deity, we conſider his Dilpenſations in a 
partial View, viz. only with Relation-to the Perſon offend- 
ing, and himſelf the offended, or as mere Debtor and Credi- 
tor, excluſive of all other Beings, who may be affected there- 
y, and whom therefore we ſhould ſuppoſe to be regarded in 
theſe Diſpenſations. In this Senſe, theſe two Attributes have a 
diſtinct Meaning, and may both be always ſubordinate to Gohl 
zeſ3, but can never be repugnant to each other. Thus, where 
a Creature has ſorſeited its Right to a Favour, or incurred a 
Penalty, by the breach of ſome Covenant, or the Tranſgrefſien 
of ſorge Law, the Creator, conſider d with reſpect to Yar Be- 
> 7 | ing 
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ing alone, and in thoſe Circumſtances, has always a Right to 
pros 


withdraw the Favour, or to iuffſet rhe Penalty; and 
ſecute that Right, when ever 'he finds it neceſſary to ſome far- 
ther End: But yet his Goodneſs may incline him often to ſuſ- 


pend or remit it, on ſome foreign Moti ve, viz. on account of 


the preſent Relation betweenthe Criminal and other Men, in 
very different Circumſtances, or in view of a future Alterati- 
on in the Circumſtances of the Criminal himſelf. Now as 
theſe Motives belong to, and are generally known by God 

lone, tho“ they may influence his Aftions towards us, yet ch 

don't at all affect his Right over us, and therefore, ought not 
to diminiſh our Love, ade, c. to him in any particu- 
lar Inſtance either of Judgment or of Mercy, Whenever we 
ſuffer for our Crimes, we have no Reaſon to complain of any 
Injury, nor can he, when upon the foremention'd Motives he 
forgives us, ever1njure himſelf. For Juſtice, coufider'd barely 
26 A Right or Moral Peer, evidently demands nothing, nor can 
properly be faid to «b/ige one way or other: And therefore, 


the Being poſſeſs d of it is at liberty either to ſuſpend or en - 
ert it, but he will never uſe this Liberty, otherwiſe than as 


his Goodneſs requires, conſequently Juſtice and Mercy in ſuch a 
Being can never el N 1 u in 
Whether this Way of conceiving theſe Divine Attributes 
be not attended with leſs Difhculty than the common man- 
ner of treating them under the Notion of two Infinites dia- 
3 oppoſite, muſt bt left to the judgment of the 
er. 5 7 HEE . 
As to the Nature of Difributive Juſtice, or the true Reaſon 
of Rewards and Puniſhment, fee S. C's. impartial Engairy, Cc, 
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Concerning the Nature and Diviſion of 
Evil, and the Difficulty of racing 
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By Evil I. FY ©QD and Evil are Oppoſites, and ariſe 
we under. I from the Relation which things have to 
wa each other: For ſince there are ſome things which 
dure Her, | er om others which prejudice one another; 
mance jome things agree, and others diſagree; as 


dious, in- | | 
conveni- we Call the former Good, ſo we ſtile. the latter E- 
double. vil, Whatever therefore is incommodious Or incon- 
ſome. Vement'to itſelf, or any thing elſe 3 whatever be- 
"comes troubleſome, or fruſtrates any Appetite im- 
planted by God; Whatever forces any Perſon to 
Evil do or ſuffer what he would not, that is Exil. 
of cher II. Now theſe Inconveniences appear to be of 
kinds, three kinds, thoſe of Imperfection, Natural and 
thoſe of Moral ones. By the Evil of Imperfection I under- 
— 1 ſtand the Abſence of thoſe Perfections or Advan- 
e jw Hep zhich exiſt elſewhere, or in other Beings : 
Moral, By Natural Evil; Pains and Uneaſineſſes, Incon- 
veniences and Diſappointments of Appetites, ari- 
ſing from natural Motions: By Moral; vi- 
_cious Elections, that is, ſuch as are hurtful to our- 
ſelves, or others. 


III. Theſe 


= 


Sorrent 


the Solution of it, hava-deny'd, either that there 3 


Chap II. Conterning'the Nature” | 10 
III. Theſe Evits/muſt be confider'd particularly The Difi- 
and we are to ſhew-how they may be * —_ iber 
wick the Government of an infinitely werful and come inte 
betiefitert Author of Nature. For ſince there is the Work 
ſuch 4 Being atis agk'd, as we ſaid before; hence of 2 God 
come Evils? Whenee ſo many Incondeniemes in — oy 
the Work of) A moſt good moſt potverfi God? 9 
Whence that perpetual War between the very E. and Power 
lements, between Animals, between Men? Whence 
Evyors; Miſevies and Vites, the conſtant Compant᷑ 
ons of human Life from its Infancy ?. Whence 
Good to Evil Men, Evil to the Good? If we 
behold any thing irregular in the Works of Men, 
if any Machine anſwer not the End it was made 
for ; if we find ſomething in it UN A to ĩt- 
ſelf or others, we attribute that to the Ignorance, 
Impotence, or Malice of the Workman: But 
ſince_theſe Qualities have no place in God, how 
come they to ay Sack ace in any thing? Or, Why 
9 God ſuffer 1 Worky' to be deformed by 
them? 
IV. This Queſtion has appear'd ſo. intricate and Some that 
difficule, that dome: finding themſelves ' unequal: to te un- 


ſolve thi 
is any God at all, 'or at leaſt, any Aythar or. Ga- Bene 


1 of the World: Thus Epicurus, and his have de- 
Adherentss Nor does Lucretius bring any other . 'd the 


Reaſon for his denying the" Syſtem of the World to ff Gal. 


be the Effet q - 6 Deity, than that it is a; very faul- others 
ty |þ Others. ae dg'd it to be more agreeable-to bare ſup- 


Reaſon, to — 2 a double Cauſe of things; rather 8 


b 
than none at Since i it is che greateſt Abſurdiry _ x 


in Nature, to admit of Actions and Effects, with 
out any Agent and Cauſe. - Theſe then perceiving 
a Mixture of Good and Eyil, and being fully 112 — 


ſuaded, g n Confuffons and Tnconfifte: 
. H 4 erg 213 0 base Ties 


13. 2. v. 180. 


104 and Diuiſon of Evil. Chap. II 
eies could nat proceed from a good Be ing, ſupp 
_ + © {ed a malevolent Principle, or God, deal — 
ty to the good one * thence derived Corrup- 
ion and eath, Di eales, Griefs, Myeries, Frauds 
and Villanies ; from the good Being nothing but 
- + _ Good; Nor did they imagine, that Contr ariety 
and Miſchief could have any other Origin than an 
EE!uxil Principle. This Opinion was held by many 
of the Ancients, by the Manicheans, | Paulicians, 
and, almoſt all the Tribe of ancient Here- 
#65, (15.). BL £34 liel n 0 
, Ne eric ry GL: 814 Ee 6 V. And 
ee in ee 


—— erer ne rern 


(iz .) In order to give ſome Light into the Opinions of 

theſe: Men, concerning the Origin of Exil, I ſhall tranſcribe 

a Paragraph from Baile's "05 09, in the Article Manichees, 

"Remark D. where he introduces Zorogſer defending the two 

oppoſite Principles above mention'd, © Zoroaſber, ſays he, 

would go back to the time of the Chaos which is à State as 

to his two Principles, very like that which Hobs; calls the 

« State of Nature, and which he ſuppoſes to have preceded 

; the firſt Eſtabliſhment of Societies. In this State of Na- 
+ ture, one Man was a Wolf to another, zud e thing be- 
longed go the firſt Poſſeflor 3 none was Maler of any thing, 
except he was the ſtrongeſt. To get out of this Confuſion, 
6/0 W408 IE es agreed to quit his 9 to the whole, that he 
= e have a Property in ſomething 3 they tranſacted one 
wich another, and ſo the War ceaſed. Thus the two Prin- 

* + © eiples;weary of this Chaos, wherein each confounded and 
d * overthrew what the other would do, came at laſt to an A- 
S992. « 30 © r each of them yielded ſomething, each had a 
mare in the Production of Man, and the 'Eaws of the Uni- 
don of the Soul: The good Principle obtän'd thoſe which 
I procure to Man a thouſand Pleaſures, and conſented to thoſe 
which erpoſe bim to a chauſand Sorrows.:. And if it con- 
 * ſented that Moral Good ſhould be infinitely leſs in Mankind 
than Moral Evil, he fepait d the Damage in ſome other kind 

of Creatures, wherein Vice ſhould be much Teſs than Virtue. 

.* Jf many Men in this Liſe have more Miſery than Happi- 

* neſs, this is recompenced in another State Mhat they have 

"© not under a human State, they. ſhall recover under another. 
y means of this Agreement, the Chaos was a paſſive Prin 


*  ©* ciple 
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Chap, JL, Concerning the Nature, 195” 

V. And chere are ſome ſtill who think this Dif- There are 
ficulty unanſwerable. They confeſs, indeed th _ Auer 
Suppofition. of a double Principle to be abſurd, 1 b cf. 


nion that 


and that it may be demonſtrated that there is but it is unan- 
one Author of all things, 3 ect and ſwerable, 
good; yet there is evil in things, and thi they ſee oy oy 


and feel : But whence, or how it comes, they are che, of. 
entirely ignorant; nor can human Reaſon (if we fer'd a bet. 
believe them) in any meaſure diſcoyer, Hence ter foluti- 


ANI on, by 
N O T E o they ſuppoſing 


two P rin- 
* 8 p ciples, 
* ciple, which was the Field of Battle between theſe two ag- __ 
* tive Principles. The Poets“ have repreſented this diſen- 400 17 
« tangling under the Image of à Quarrel ended. This is what ©? << 
© Zoreafter might alledge, boaſting that he does not attribute to A on 
the Good 'Piinciple the Production of à Creature at his One: 
© own Pleaſure, which was to be ſo wretched and miſerable; 
but only after he had ſound by Experience that he could 
do no better; nor better oppoſe the horrible -Defigns of the 
* Evil Principle. To render his Hypotheſis the leſs offenſive 
he might have deny*d-that there was a long War between the 
* two. Principle and lay aſide all thoſe Fights and Priſoners 
* which the Manichean; ſpeak of. The whole might be re- 
duced to the certain Knowledge of the two Principles that 
one could never obtain from. the other but ſuch and ſuch 
* Conditions; And thus an eternal Agreement might have 
been made upon this Foot. 1 2. 
For a farther Explication and Amendment of their Hypo- 
theſis, and Replies to ſeveral Arguments urg'd- againſt it, ſee 
the Words Manicheans, Marchionites,  Paulicians, Origen and 


Ziroaſter, in the, abovemention'd: Diftionary. + rde 
That, there is no Occaſton for any Hypotheſis of this kind, 
will be ſhewn in the following Chapters. Let it ſuffice in this 
Place to point out ſome of the Abſurdities of the Hypotheſis 
itſell. And firſt, it may be obſerwd, that the Suppoſition of 


an abſolute and... infinitely Evil. Principle (if theſe Words mean 


ſach a Being as is totall oppoſite to the good One) is an ex- 
preſs Contradiction. For as this Principle — and reſiſts 
the infinitely good One, it alſo muſt be independent and in- 
finite: It muſt be infinite ot abſolute in Knowledge and 
Power. But the notion. of a Being infinitely Evil, is of one 


infinitely 


* Hare Deus & Mehr Litee Nature direxpit. Ov, Met. l. 1. 


17 


and Divoifion of Evil. ' "Chap: 17. 


they take Occaſion to lament out UnkKppives, 
and complain of the hard Fate attending Truth, as 
often as a, Solution of this Difficulty is attempted 


unſucceſsfully. The Manicheans ſolve the Phæno- 


*..._ mena of things, a hundred" times Better (as theſe 
Mien think) Wich their moſt abſurd Hypotheſis of 
two Principles, than 


** moſt true Doctrine of ohe per fect, abſolutely pow. 


1 


the Catholics do wich their 


Tt or erful 
© TITER = 


' infinitely ImperfeR ; its Knowledge and Power therefore muft 
de infinitely imperſect; 1. #& abſolute Ignorance and Impo- 


tence, or nb Knowledge and Power at all. The one of theſe 


Beings then is abſolutely perfect, or enjoys all manner of poſi- 


dive Perſections, (conſequently the other, as it is directly the 


Reverſe; muſt be purely the Negation of it, as Darkneſs is of 
Lightß 4. e. it muſt be an infinite Dees, or mere nothing. 
Thus this EV Being muſt v ſome Knoewledprrand Porver, in 
order to make any oppoſition at all to the G One; but as he 
is directly oppoſite to that Good or Perfect One, he cannot 
Have the jeaſt Degree of Nasvlidge, or Potoer, ſince theſe are 
Perfetins:' therefore, the Suppoſion of ſuch an Exiſtence as 
this, implies a Contradictionn Wy * 
Bot ſüppoſing theſe Men only to mean (what any Under- 
ſtandiug Rerſon among them muſt mean) by this Evil Prin- 
ciple, au abſolutely Ma/renlent Being of equal Power, and o- 
ther natural Perſections with "thoſe of the"G#d One. lt 
vwouldibe to no purpoſe f Hο⁰ A. Bp Tillorfon t,) to ſuppoſe 
two ſuch oppoſite Principles For admit that 4 Being inf 
t nitely Miſchievous, were infinitely eunning; and infinitely 
powerful, yet it could do no Evil, becauſe che oppoſite Prin- 
* -ciplerof infinite Gobdneſs, being alſo thfinitely wiſe and 
powerful, they would tie up obe another's Hands - 80 that 
upon Mis Suppoſuiĩon, the Notion of à Deity would ſigni. 
ſy juſt nothing, and by virtue of the Eternal Oppoſition and 
Equality of theſe Pringiples, they would keep one another 
* ata perpetual Bay, and being au equal Match for one ano- 
ther, inſtead of being two Deities they would be two Idols, 
* able th do neither Good nor Ell. 
 Tſhilfonly produce one Argument more as to Moral Evil, 
out af Simplitiay's Commęnt on Epictetui which, by * 1 
ir , „ cſhon 
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Chap: M. Conterning the Nature 92355 
erful and beneficent Author of Nature. Fot the - 
Manichzans acquit God from all bamer of Baß 
as he was *compelled by the contrary Principle tb 


ſuffer Sin and Miſery in his Work, which in the 
mean while he oppoſes with all His Power. But ac- 
cording to the Catholics, as their Adverſat ies vb - 
ject, he permits theſe voluntarily, nay is the Cauſe 
and Author of them. For if, as theſe Men argue, 
there be but one Author of all things, Evils alſo 
ſnould be referr'd to him as their Original but It 
can neither be explain d nor conceivd, how infi- 
nite Goodneſs can become the Origin of Exil. 
If God could not hinder it, where is his Power? 
f he could, and would not, where is his Goodneſs N 
i" NOTES. vt 2” 


ſeſſion of Bayle ' himſelf, ſtrikes home the Doctrine of Two 
P:inciples, though it be conſidered with the greateſt” Sim- 
een | FR: 
; He fa 8, * 17 entircly defiroys the Liberty of eur Sauls and 
« neceſſitates them to Siu, and conjequently implies, a Contradittione 
* Fir, fince the Principle of Evi i; eternal and incorruptible, and 
* ſo potent that God himſelf cant conguer bim, it fillows that the - 
* Sul of Man cannot reſi} the Impulſe with which he maves it to 
* Sin. But if a. Man de inuincibly driven. to it, he commits no 
Murder er Adultery,” &c. by hi gz Faulty but by a ſuperior er- 
* ternal Fault, and .in.that Caſe be i neither guilty nor nbi. 
© Thereſere there is un ſuch thing 4. Sin, and „ - 
* pothefis geſtrays igel; Hine if there be a Principle of” E ot; 
* there ii n longer any Evil in the Wirll, Put if there be 10 
© Evil in the Warld, it is clear there. is. no Principle of Epils 
* tobence woe way infer, that rhoſe:woho /uppoſe ſuch a Principle, de- 
f 72 by a neccefary Conſequente, Bib Evil and the Principle 
„ it, OF. by ik | vom non OY 
More of this may be ſeen in Bayl:'s Explanation concer- 
ning the Manizhees, at the End of his Didionary, p. 66, Oc. 
See allo Mr. Gardens Boyle's Lecturs, Serin, 5. or Sling flret's 
Orig. Satræ, B. 3. C. 3.4. 1 on 12, or Sherlock on Fudgment, 
655 ͤͤ „„. ee 
Neither does Mr. Baylés amimendment of this Hypothefis 
free it from the Difficulty. He ſuppoſes the two Principles 
: * 46813 J MN to 


* » 


of a= 9 ny, f | * * 1 
| p. 132. £4, Lond, 1670, 
1 1 . 15 * 


and Biuiſam of Evil. Chap: 11, 
If you ſay, that Evil, neceſſarily adheres to ſome 
Particular Natures ; ſince God was the Author of 
them all, it would have been better to have omit- 
.ted thoſe with en Evils, than to 
have debaſed his Workmanſhip with an Allay of 
„ e ee n 2 
VI. It 


TES. 


to be ſenſible of the above mention'd Conſequence ariſing from 
3 of Power, and therefore, would compound the 
Matter, by allowing an equal Mixture of Good and Evil in 
the intended Creation.' But if the Quantity of Good and E- 
vil in the Creation be exactly equal, neither of the Principles 
has attain'd or could expect to attain the End for which it 
was ſuppos'd to act. The Good Principle defign'd to pro- 
duce ſome abſolute Good, the Evil One ſome abſolute Evil; 
ut to produce an equal Mixture of bath, would be in effect 
8 neither: One would juſt counterhillance and de- 
1 9m other; and all ſuch Action would be the very ſame 
as doing nothing at all: And that ſuch an exact Equality of 
Good and Evil mult be the Reſult of any agreement between 
them is plain: For as they are by Suppoſition perfectly equal 
in /nclination, as well as Peer, neither of them could polſibly 
: concede, and let its oppoſite prevail: The Creation therefore 
cannot be owing to ſuch a Compoſition. | 
But the beſt Confutation of this Scheme may be found in 
the Chapter before us; where our Author ſhews that it does 
not at all anſwer the end for which it w:s introduced. This 
completes the abſurci y of it. | | 
- ..(16.) Since this Objection contains all that can be faid up. 
on Evil in general; and it appears to me abſolutely nece/- 
fary for every Man to do Juſtice to Objections, who expects 
that others ſhould receive any Satisfaction from his Anſwers, 
I ſhall inſert it, as it is propoſed in its full Force, by Cud- 
wirth . The ſuppoſed 2,0 and Maker of the World, 
was either willing to aboliſh all Evils, but not able, or 
was able and not willing: Or, thirdly, he was neither wil- 
ling nor able: Or, laſtſy, he was both able and willing. 
_ « This latter is the only thing that anſwers fully to the Nott- 
* on'of a God. Now, that the ſuppoſed Creator of all things 
+ was not thus both able and willing to aboliſh all Evils, is 
plain, becauſe then there would haye been no Eyils c — 


F Tru Intell. Mem, p. 78, 79. 


VI, It is well known, that this Difficulty. has Thi: Dic. 


mn" if cxerciſed both theaitientPhiloſophers and Fathers fculty has 

r of of the Church (17): And there are ſome who cbephiſer. 

2a deny that it is yet anſwer'd; nay, who undertake ophers and 

Us to refute all the Solutions hitherto offer'd; nor do Fathers of 

y of | promiſe a complete one in every Reſpect, tho I 3 

4 hope to ſhew in the following Part of this Treatiſe, deny. that 

: that it is not wholly unanſwerable. | „it is an- 
VII. It is manifeſt that tho” Good be mixed ſwered yes 

: with Evil in this Lite, yet there is much more... i 

ine Good than Evil in Nature, and every Animal pro- more 

il in vides for its Preſervation by Inſtinct or Reaſon, Good 

d E. which it would never do, if it did not think nn 

15 feel its Life, with all the Evils annex d, to be much wortl. 

pro. bpreferable to Non- exiſtence. This is a Proof f 

vil ; the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power of God, who 

effet could thus temper a World infeſted with ſo many. 

—— Miſeries, that nothing ſhould continue in it which 

y of vas not in ſome Meaſure pleaſed with its Exiſtence 

Ween f f 


* left. Wherefore, ſince there is ſuck a Deluge of Evils over- 
' lowing all, it muſt needs be, that either he was willing and 
not able to remove them, and then he was impotent ; or elſe 
' he was able and not willing, and then be was envious 3 or; 
laſlly he was neither able not willing, and then he was both” 
' impotent and envious. * N SAS OY 
Almaſt the ſame occurs in Lafentius +, and is cited, and 
ſufficiently refuted by our Author in C. 5. &. 5. Subs. the laſt: 
dee alſo Prudentius in Hamartigenia, v. 640. &c. * 
The Subſtance of all Bay/e's Objections may be ſeen in a 
Book calbd Free Thought; on Religion, Ec. C. g. p- 104, Sc. 
dee alſo the following Note. The Anſwers to them will 
follow in their proper Places. | 
(17) Any one that wants to be acquainted with the An- 
uquity of this Diſpute, or the Perſons engaged in it, or the 
N . enen Way 
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mo. id Diuſſun o Evil. Chap I: 


»T 'þ | hy © 2 i * 1 7 , * 3 1 ; | 
2 no ard which would not endeavour by all poſſible 
"51>. as e eee | 


* 


r ry 
Re VIII. Neither does the Suppoſition of an Evil } 


Goodneſs Principle help. any thing towards the Solution of 
„E this Difficulty. For the Aſſerters of two Prin- 


theſe Ciples maintain, that the great and good God tole- 


things rates Evil, becauſe he 1s forced to it by the Evil 
which he One, and that either from an Agreement between 
— themſelves, or a e Struggle and Conteſt 
rupted by with each othet. For ſince the beneficent Author 
another, Of Nature was hinder'd by the Evil Principle from 
than ſuch ptoducing Al the Good he was willing to produce, 


as would hu 


The Sup of elle there is a Mixture of Good and Exil pro. 
greed, ee to the Power which prevails in either. 
Principle Hence they think the good God excuſable, who 
is there- conferred as many Bleſſings on the World as his 
fore of no Adverſary permitted, and would have tolerated no 
Service manner of Evil, unleſs compelPd to it by the Ad. 


toward the 4 
Solution Verſe Power. So that he muſt either create no 


_ efthisDif Good at all, or ſuffer an Allay of Evil. 


hculty. All which very great Abſurdities have this far- 
ther Inconvenience, that they do not anſwer the 
End for which they were invented. For he is no 
leſs culpable who created any thing which he knew 
Las. Nan e e | would 
NOTEN 


* 1 A l BAY 
way of managing it made uſe of by the Fathers, may conſalt 
the Beginning of Dr. C/arke's Enquity into the Cauſe and O- 

-rigin of Evil; and Bayle's Lidtionary,vin ahe Articles N 
nicheans, Remark B. Marcicnites; Remark R and Fg. Paulici. 
ani; Remarks K, and K A. and Zorsaſſer, Remark E, Or 
Cudtcorth, from p. 213, to 224. or Stilling fleet's Orig ines Sa- 
cr, B. 3. C. 3. y. 8, 9, 11, 12, Sc. or Falricij Biblioth, Gra. 


v. 5. p 287, Cc. or his Deledtus Argunamtermm, &. O: 15. 
| See Note Z. | 1 
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21 5p : M * ek 9 
Chap It.. Coriterring the Natur! * N 
would be render'd "miſerable by another, than if 
he had made that which he forefaw would bring 
Miſery upon itſelf. If therefore God might, con- 
fiſtently with Goodneſs, create Things Which he 1; 
knew the Evil Principle could and would corrupt. 
as the Manicheans aſſerted ; then he might, con- 
ſiſtently with the ſame Goodneſs, have created 
Things that would corrupt themſelves, or were to 
periſh-1n. a Tract of Lime. If then, aceording ö 
to the Defenders of this Hypotheſis, God ought 
to have omitted, or not created thoſe Beings, in 
whoſe Natures Evil or Contrariety is inherent, nge 
ought alſo to have omitted thoſe, whoſe Natures 
he foreſaw the Evil Principle would corrupt. And _  -. 
if there was ſo much Good in theſe, as made him 
think it better to create them, tho? they were to be * 
corrupted ſome time or other by the oppoſite Prin- 
ciple, he might alſo judge it preferable to produce 
the ſame, tho' they were at length to periſh b 
their inherent Evils. Nor will God tolerate Evil 
in his Works, as forced to- it, more according to 
the Manicheans, than the Catholics, For as he 
might have not made thoſe. Beings which have 
Evils neceflarily adhering to them, ſo he migh 
alſo have not made thoſe which he foreknew the 
contrary” Principle would corrupt. After the ſatme 
manner in both Caſes he would have Prevented E- 
vil, and ſince he could, why did he not? The 
Suppoſition of two Principles conduces nothi 
at 0 therefore to the Solution of "this Difticut - 
En Wy ogy 
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(B.) To this it has been objected, Firſt, that the Recni- 
mination is not juſt; becauſe there is à great Difference o- 
teen a Cauſe that doth not prevent an Evil which he«could 
not Prevents, and another that ſuffers one which ke could have 
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that it does 


tr. c. : Ct : n- 


that theſe 


exerciſe of © 
them, then 


Difficulty 
be an{wer- 


and Divifon of Exil: Chap, 11 


If it en IX; Put if we can point out a Method of re- 


conciling theſe Things with the Government of 
an abſolutely perfect Agent, and make them not 
only confiſtent with lake Wannen 


ieren ; 


prevented; tl ut jt is agreed amongſt all orthodox Chriſſinns 
that God co uld have prevented the Fall of Adam, and there- 
te the Blan de of it lies on him: Whereas according to 
tie Syſtem of two Principles he could not hinder it, and there- 
fore is excuſt d this way, not the other. 
But I anſwer, it is plain that the Objector does not under. 
ſtand the Fot ce of the Argument; For according to it, God 
could have pi evented this Evil. He forefaw e 
would corru ot Mankind, and he was under no Necefhty to 
make ſuch a Creature as man; and thereby to gratify his Ene- 
my, who, e ſaw, would make him miſerable. He could 
thereſore have prevented this Evil by not creating Man, and 


Is full as blany cable for making him that he foreſaw the ill Prin- 


ciple wquld {involve in Sin and Miſery, as if thoſe had befal- 
len Man. by tis own ill Uſe of Free-willy © 
But 2ly, Who are thoſe Orthodox that agtee God could 
have prevented the Fall of Man ? Thoſe that I am acquain- 
ted with. repteſent the Matter otherwiſe. They ſay that con- 
Gere the Nature of Man and the Station he held in the 
orid ind the Inconveniencies that muſt have happen d to 


the whcile Syſtem of free Beings) by hindering Adum from the 


Uſe of his free Will, his Fall conld-not' have been. prevented 
without more hurt than good to the whole Creation. There 
was no Neceflity on him to ſin, but there was a. Neceſſity on 


God to — the Uſe of his free Will in chat Ciſe, and 
the Conſequence of that being tis Sin; Gad was under a Ne- 


- ceſiity; notwithſtanding his infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good. 


neſs to permit his Fall. He could have prevented it tis true 
by, taking away Free Will from Man, that is by not mi- 
King ſuch a Creature as Man, according to the Catholics; and 
he could have prevented it the ſame way according to the Man- 
lues for according to them he was under no Neceflity to make 
ſuch a Creature, and 'tis as hard for one to give an Account 
hy he did make tiim when he knew he would fall} as for the 
other; ſo far is If:e, the Difficulty is equal on both Suppoſiti- 
one, and both mriſt have recourſe to the ſame Anſwer; biz. 
that the Wiſdom of God judg'd it better to have . 
510 , 


3 N 1 js ; 
Chap. 11. Concerning the Nature 113 
and Power, but neceſſarily reſulting from them 
(ſo that theſe would not be Infinite, if thoſe did 
not or could not poſſibly exiſt) then we may be 
ſuppoſed to have at laſt diſcoyer'd the true Origin 
of Evils, and anſwer'd all the Difficulties and Ob- 
jections that are brought on this Head, againſt the 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, | abs and Unity of God. 
Let us try therefore what can be done in each 

kind. 


7 NOTES. 


din, than that the World ſhould want ſuch a Creature? 


nder- 1 

God But 3dly, "Tis objected that the Manichees have in reality three 
aciple Principles, two active, a good and a bad one, and a third paſ- 
* five or indifferent, that is Matter +: Tho? they vouchſaſed the 
Bike. Name of Principles only to the aftive. That this indifferent 
could Principle was the Prey of the firſt Occupiet, and the Evil 
rr ſeized it as ſoon as the Good, and would not ſuffer him co 
Prin- make good out of it, without a mixture of Evil. But this is 
befal. nothing tothe Purpoſe ; for it ſuppoſes a demonſtrable Fall. 
| hood that Matter is ſelf-exiſtent, whereas there is nothing 
ad plainer than that Matter has a Cauſe * ; and to build Hypo- 
er theſes on manifeſt Falſhoods is unworthy a Philoſopher. 
we 2dly, Even in this way the good Principle might have pre- 
b 05 vented Evil; for he might have let the evil Principle aſone 
M with his Matter, and then he could never have made any th ing 
Cds of it; for his Productions muſt all have been abſolutely evil, 
oy and whatever is ſo muſt immediatly deſtroy itſelf, or rather in 
here truth nothing could have been produced by ſuch a Being. 
ty on * his works muſt have contained in them all imaginable 
I and Evil and Repugnancy, all the Parts of them muſt have been 
Ne incongruous and inconſiſtent, and conſequently have deſtroy'd 
Good. themſelves and one anotlier. Nay, ſuch a Being cou d have 
er properly no Peer at all; for if he produced any thing which 
bt was conſiſtent, it wou'd be ſo far good, and ſo good wou'd, 
3 proceed from a Principle abſolutely Evil, which is no leſs a 


Contradiction than that Evil ſh ; 

Mani i that Evil ſhould be produc'd by one abſo- 
-_ * wal Good: Which if it be allowed thete's no — Occa: 7 
Account * to enquire after the Origin of Evil. For it may proceed 
for the rom an infinitely good Being, as well as good can from ons, - 


uppoſiti- infinitely evil. From hence it is evident that the bringing in 
r; vix⸗ I 1 
with his 


din * See Rem. d + This Bay/e calls Cha ge N. _ 
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ciples does not in the leaſt account for the Ori- 


and Divifion of Evil: 
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Of the Evil of Dear. 


J. As for the Evil of Inperfection, it is to be 
A conſider'd, that before the World was Things 
created God exiſted alone, and nothing beſide him. can be no 


otherwiſe 


All things therefore are out of nothing, whatſoe- han 25 
ver exiſts, has its Exiſtence from God; neither can God ple- 
that Exiſtence be different either in Kind or De- ſed 
free from what he gave T. | 

II. Secondly, God, tho? he be omnipotent, can- 
not make any created Being, ab/olutely perfeR, for All Crea- 
whatever is abſolutely perfect, muſt neceſſarily be ted things 


if exiſtent. But it is included in the very Notion of 375 fr fen 
Creature, as ſuch, not to exiſt of itſelf, but from perſcct, 


God. An abſolutely perfect Creature therefore fince they 
implies a Contradiction. For it would be of itſelf do not 
and not of itſelf, at the ſame time (18.) Abſo-*tof 
lute Perfection is therefore peculiar to God, and Go 


NOTES. 


(18.) A perfe# Creature is a Contradiction in terms. For 
if it be perfet? it is independent; and if it be independent, it is 
to Creature. Again; to ſuppoſe a created Being infinite in any 
reſpect is to ſuppoſe it equa/ to its Creator in that reſpect; 
and if it be equal in one reſpect, it muſt be ſo in all, fince 
in infinite Property cannot inhere in any finite Subject, for 
then the Attribute would be more perſect than its Subject, all 
which is abſurd. , Granting, therefore, this one Principle, 
which eannot be deny'd, (vis. that an Effect muſt be inferior 
lo its Cauſe) it will appear that the Evil of Imperfectien, ſup- 

ove nate BM.” poſing 


18 Scott in Note 32, 


116 0 the Evil of Peet. Chap Il 
be ſhould communicate his own peculiar Perfec- 
tion to another, (C.) that other would be God. 
The Evil of Imperfection muſt therefore be tole- 
rated in Creatures, notwithſtanding the Divine 
Omnipotence and Goodneſs: For Contradict ions 
are Objects of no Power. God might indeed have 


A wn, wo, ws 


refrain'd 
| | ar 
| Ne 
poſing a Creation, is neceſſary and unavoidable ; and conſe- 4 
quently, all other Evils which neceſſarily ariſe ſrom that, are of 
unavoidable alſo. What our Author has advanced upon the th 
E ſeems perfectly concluſive. eb hu 
(C.) This Poſition ſeems very agreeable to the Catbolit or 
Faith, which teaches that the Father dil communicate his Na- in! 
ture and all his Perfections to the Son, and with him to the th: 
Hay Ghoſt; Each of them therefore is very God under a gal 
different Sul ſilence. The Divine Nature which is inherent of 
in them, may be conceived to be of itſelf, but the Modus of tel 
Exiitence cannot. Now the Church looks upon the Nature the 
thus ſubſiſting, as a Perſan. Not that it is a Perſon in the ſame the 
manner as the human Nature ſubſiſting by itſelf, but by Rex are 
ſon of a certain Similitude and Analgy which they have be to 
tween them. Since Divine Matters are not Ohjects of the dor 
Senſes, they cannot be known by Marks impreſs'd upon us by whi 
Senſation ;. they are therefore conceived by Similitude, Re ſuff 
lation, Proportion, or Connection with ſenſible things: The Re: 
Paſſions, Affections, Intellect, and Will, are the 8 Sim 
of our Actions, and therefore we attribute theſe to God. For thir 
if we were to do thoſe things which God performs, thei: WW boni 


would be the Principles and Cauſes of them: We attribute Sen 
therefore to God ſomething analogous, or equivalent to theſe ten 

but we know that it is as diſtant as finite is from infinite. pent 
Nay, tis demonſtrable, that neither Will, nor Love, nor An- bitat 
ger, nor Juſtice, nor Mercy, are in God, after the fame man- geen, 
ner, as they exiſt in, and are conceived by, us. But we and 
muſt make uſe of theſe Words becauſe we have no better, and there 
they ſufficiently anſwer the End for which God would have BW fame 
us to know him, Now after the ſame manner, we point -n Reaſ 

| . 
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Chap. III. Of %he Evil of Der. 
refrain*d from creating, and continu*d alone, Self. 
ſufficient, and perfect to all Eternity, but his In- 
finite Goodneſs would by no Means allow it; this 
oblig d him to produce external things; which 

| | Ap things - 
NOTES. gs 


the Diſtinction declared in Scripture between the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft, by the Word P. rſen, becauſe we have nothing 
nearer to compare them by; and the Repreſentation under this 
Analogy ſhews us very well what we may hope for from each 
of them, and what Worſhip we ought to pay them. Tho? at 
the ſame time we are certain, that theſe differ no leſs from 
human Perſons, than the Divine Intelle& does from human, 
or the Principles of Divine Actions from human Paſſions ; for 
inſtance, Anger, Hatred, and the like. Tis ſtrange therefore 
that Men who would be eſteem'd learned, ſhould diſpute a- 
gainſt aPlurality of Perfons in theDeity, after the very ſameWay 


telligence, Prudence, and Juſtice of God ||, namely, becauſe 
they cannot be in God after the ſame manner as we conceive 
them to be in Men; forgetting, in the mean time, that theſe 
are attributed to God by a kind of Analogy and Accomodation 
to our Capacity, and rather from the Reſemblance of things 
done by God, to thoſe done by us, than of the Principles from 
which they proceed. But the Scriptures and the Church have 
ſuficiently forewarn'd us to beware of this erroneous Way of 
Reaſoning, For when God is deſcribed under theſe Figures, 
Similitudes, and Analogies, leſt we ſhould take Images of 
things for the things themſelves, and ſo fall into abſurd Rea- 
ſonings about them, the ſame things are deny d of God in one 
Senſe, that are afirmed of him in another. Thus God is of- 
ten ſaid to repent, and in another Place 'tis deny'd that he re- 
pents as a Man. Thus Light is aſcribed to God, as his Ha 
bitation, and elſewhere, Thick Darkneſs. He is often ſaid to be 
ſen, and yet is called Inviſible. The Father is God and Lord, 
and alſo the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, and yet it is faid 
there is but one God and Lord. All which and more of the 
lame kind, we muſt believe to be thus expreſſed, for no other 
Reaſon, but to hinder us from imagining them to be aſcribed 

3 to 
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| ualem autem Dem. Ec. Cir. 
Lond,—8ze onr Author's Serm. b. 37. 
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of Reaſoning with which Cotta in Cicero argues againſt the In- 


18 0 the Evi ef Def. Chap. Il. 


e things, ſince they could not poſſibly be perfe 5 
on the Divine Goodneſs prefer im Fea 2 4 
; none at all. Imperfection then aroſe from the In- 1 
|  finity of Divine Goodneſs. Had not God been Fo 
infinitely Good, perhaps he might not have per- in 


mitted — . but have been content Ge 
3 no 


in himſelf, and created nothing at all. pi 
e (bags 5 III. Thirdly, — 
to God in the ſame manner as they are in ys *, but Smatter. 
ers in Learning reje& and ridicule theſe Forms of Speech as 
Anigmis, being ignorant of both the Sacred and Eccleſuſti- 
cal Dialect, which they refuſe to learn, tho! we muſt make uſe 
of it in Divine Matters, or elſe entirely refrain from all res- Son 
ſoning about them, For fince they are known no otherwiſe are 
than by Similitude and Analogy, they cannot be deſcribed o- this 
therwiſe, as any one will find who tries. But it is no won- and 
der if theſe Men, while they take-fimilies for the things them- fra 
ſelves, ſhould eaſily imagine that they diſcover abſurdities in as th 
them, If they do this on purpoſe, cunningly, and with an ill at is 
Intent, they are Villains; but if thro' Ignorance or Error, So t 
they deſerve Pity, if they did not ſwell with a proud Conceit from 
of Science, and exalt themſelves above the Vulgar ; who yet and 


are much wiſer than theſe Philoſophers. For they fear the are 
Anger of God, love his Goodneſs, embrace his Mercy, adore nece 


his Juſtice, and give Glory to the Father, Son, and Holy ly G 
. Ghoſt, and yet believe in and worſhip one God, moſt per- in re 
' fe, and free from Paſſions. Whereas, the Smatterers in Sci- the '{ 
ence have got nothing to place in the Room of theſe, which the t 


they themſelves, much leſs the Vulgar, can underſtand ; or, there 
wich can equally excite the Affections of the Mind, or pro do © 
J Sz F 
It has been objected againſt the foregoing Paragraph ſti ll K 
and Note that the Author by his Prinxiples neceſſarily intrb- gets 
duces Imperfection into the Godhead, For he owns what: and t 
ever is not of itſelf is imperſect, but che Subſiſtences of þ: and P 


44 


IT TEL Fg ; ; ' 1 

bi 4 gaud Inference. from theſe and the like Zapreſſon, P 

| Lal can bargly be. ſuppoſed ig have been ity grincipe Dot Ay. nal A 
* the only Reaſon, of them. For more Inſtances of this Kits rm 

e the foremention'd Sermon, h. 23, 37. 


Chap. II: y the Evil of Defett. 119 
II. Thirdly, There are infinite Degrees of Per- Tis to be 


lection between · a Being abholurely perfett and No. ds termin- 
g: OF which, if Exiſtence becon-eived as he Pele 
F . every thing will be ſo many Degrees diſtant Pleaſure 
from Nothing, as there are Perfection to be found what De- 
in it joyn'd with Exiſtence. In this Scale then $52 0 


God will be the Top, and Nothing the Bottom; every 


and how much farther any thing 1s diſtant from thing muſt 


nothing, it is ſo much the more perfect, and ap- _ ous 
proaches nearer to God. How much any thing ie cc: 
can reſemble God in Perfection, or how — arily at an 


1 approach Infinite 
+ 8 PP diſtance 
: 1945. 8 from the 
VOF ZS. | - © higheſt 
er | Perfection 


Son and Holy Ghoſt, that is their Perſanalitics, as he confeſſes, 
are not from themſelves, and therefore mult be imperfet. To 
this-I anſwer, that we may conſider the Attributes of God, 
and likewiſe the Perſanalities in the Divine Nature, either ab- 
-firatly, 4. e. as diſtinguiſh'd in our Minds from the Nature; or 
as they are identified with it- If we conſider them abſtractly 
at is true they are not from themſelves, but from the Nature: 
So the Wiſdom and Power of God are not from themſelves but 
from the Divine Nature which neceſſarily includes Wiſdom 
and Power: And ſo the 2 of the Son and Holy Ghoſt 
are not from themſelves, but from the Divine Nature which 
neceſſarily includes theFather's begetting the don, and the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt's proceeding from both. But if we conſider theſe as : 
iz re the ſame with the Nature, then they are from themſelves; 

the ſame Nature is in the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, and 
the three Perſonalities neceſſarily ariſe out of that Nature, and 
therefore may be ſaid to he neceſſary and from themſelves. . I 
do confeſs the Perſonality of the Son is from the Father, and 
{hat of the Holy Ghoſt the Father and Son; but this is 
{til by the Neceſlity ariſing from the Nature. The Father be- 
gets the Son, not out of Choice, but Neceſſity of Nature, 
and that Nature is in the Son, and therefore his Subſiſtence 
and Perſonality is from his own Nature, that is from himſelf, 
and he is @uJo9225. The Perſonality of the Son is indeed 
from the Father, but that doth parc Be it to be from the 
Nature in the laſt reſort ; and neceſſarily too, tho' mediante 
Perſona Patris, When therefore it is ſaid that the Divine Na- 
tare which is inhetent in them may be ſaid de of itſelf bug 
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ing it (19). It might have been better perhaps 
p artic 


Of the Evil of Dee. Chap. Tit 


approach to him (E.) we know not; but we 


are certain that there is always an infinite Diſtance 
between them. It muſt have been derermin'd there- 
fore by the Will of God, where he would ſtop, -ſinc: 
there is nothing but his own Will to hound hi 
Power. Now it is to be believ'd, that the pre- 
ſent Syſtem of the World was the very beſt that 
could be, with regard to the Mind of God in fram- 
in ſome ulars, but not without ſome new, 
NOTES, 
* | 


not the Modus ſubſiſtendi, it is not meant that the Modus ſub//. 
endi doth not proceed from the Nature which is in the Son 


and Holy Ghoſt, and ſo is in that Senſe ex ſe, but that it is 
not immediatly from it, but mediante Patris Subſitentia, | 
(Ee) Suppoſing the World to be Infinite, there would be, 
as far as appears to us, Infinite Orders of Creatures deſcending 
gradually from God to Nothing. But fince neither our Un- 
derſtanding can comprehend, nor does the Nature of Quantity 
and Motion ſeem to admit of Infinity or Eternity; 'tis better 
to refer the Matter to the Divine Will. For if an Infinity in 
Creatures be impoſſivle, tis the ſame thing wherever we ſtop. 
For all Finites are equally diſtant from Infinite. If therefore 
God had created twice, or a thouſand thouſand times as great, 
and as many Beings, and a thouſand thouſand Ages ſooner than 
he has, the ſame Objections might be made, Why not before ? 
Why not more? The World therefore muſt either have been 
created Infinite and from Eternity, which the very Nature of 
the thing ſeems not to allow, or it is all one when and how 
great it might be, and not determinable by any thing beſide: 
the Divine Pleaſure. See Chap. 5.4. 1. Subſ. 4. and J. Clarte 
on Nat. Evil. p. go, 93, 280, r. | | 
(19) In order to confirm this belief, and come to a right 
Knowledge of the whole Queſtion before us, it is neceſlary 
to enquirea little into the meaning of - theſe Words; to con- 
ſider (with reverence) what this Mind of God might be in 
framing the World, and what was the moſt proper Method of 
anſwering it. Now it appear'd from the Concluſion of the firlt 
Chapter, and Note 13. that the ſole Deſign of Almighty God 
inerexting the Univerſe, was to impart Felicity to other Be- 
ings: and in the beginning of this Chapter it was proved, that 
any Happineſs thus communicated eould not be ens 


- p 3 R * ; 
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Cl and 
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ſome chief Part. 


4 | \ -YF 7 | ; 

III. Oil Evil of Deſect. | 
and probably greater inconveniences, which muſt 
have ſpoiled the Beauty, either of the whole, or of 


NOTES. 


Deſign then is completely anſwer'd, if the greateſt Degree of 
Happineſs be imparted, of which created Beings are capable, 
conſiſtent with one another ; or when the utmoſt poſſible Good 
is produced in the Univerſe collectively. This alſo ſhews us 
what we are to underſtand by the very be/? Syſtem, viz. one that 
is fitted for, and productive of the greateſt abſolute genera! Good; 
The Manner of effecting which comes next under conſiderati- 
on. As to this, it is queried in the firſt place, whether all A- 
nimals ought to 9 created equally perfect; or ſeveral 
in different Ranks and Degrees of Perfection; and ſecondly, 
whether God may be ſuppoſed to have placed any Order of Be- 
ings in ſuch a fix d unalterable condition, as not to admit of ad- 
yancement : to have made any Creatures as perſect at firſt as 
the Nature of a created Being is capable of. The former of 


theſe doubts is fully diſcuſs'd in this and the following Chap- 


ter, $. 2. The latter ſeems not ſo eaſy to be determin'd. They 
who hold the affirmative argue from our notion of Infinite or 
alſolute Goodneſs, which muſt excite the Deity always to com- 
municate all manner of Happine/3 in the very bigheſt Degree, 
for the ſame reaſon that it prompts him ta communicate it ever 
in any _—_ But this, ſay they, he has not done, except he 
at firſt endow'd ſome Creatures with all the Perfection a Crea- 
ture could poſſibly receive, and gave to every ſubordinate Claſs 
of Beings ®, the utmoſt Happineſt their ſeveral Natures were 
capable of, Neither can this Opinion be confuted from Holy 
Scripture, which declares that God made innumerable glorious 


Orders of Cherubim and Seradhim, all far above our Compre- 


henſion, and ſome, for any thing that we know, in the very 
next Step to the Top of the great Scale of "Beings, and only Se- 
cond to the Almighty. Thoſe that hold the contrary Opinion, 
diſtinguiſh between Happineſs and Perfection, and think that 
theſe do not either neceſſarily imply, or inſeparably attend each 
other. They deny therefore the conſequence of the former 
Argument, and aſſign this Reaſon for it, viz. becauſe a Being 
produced in the higheſt degree of natural Perfection which a 
Creature is capable of, and ſtill continued in the ſame, will not 


receive as much Happineſs in the main, as others that were. 


placed 


1 


 ® Concerning theſe Claſſes, ſee Notes 22, and 24- 


IV. Fourthly, | 
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All things IV. Fourthly; From hence it 2 alſo, that 
could ro all Beings cannot have equal PerfeCtions. For the 
— World muſt neceſſarily be compoſed ot various 
fince ſome. Parts, and thoſe parts of others, and ſo on. But a 
are Parts Part 


. 


placed in a much inferior State at the firſt, This, cho' it may 
appear ſomething like a Paradox, yet upon farther confiderati- 
on, will perhaps be judg'd not improbable. Thus, for a Crea · 
ture conſcious of no deficiency of any thing neceſſary to its 
well-being, to meet with a perpetual acceſſion of new, un- 
known Pleaſure, to reflect with comfort on its paſt Condition, 
and compare it with the preſent, to enjoy a continued Series 
of freſh Satisfaftion and Delight, and be always approaching 
wearer and nearer to Perfection, this muſt certainly 1 the 
Sum of its Happineſs, even above that of others, whoſe conditi- 
on is ſuppoſed to have begun and to continue in that degree of 
perſe&1>n, where this will end (if there could be any end in 
either) and which never knew defect, variety, or increaſe, A 
| Hnite Being fix d in the ſame State, however excellent, muſt 
according to all our Conceptions (if we bz allow'd to judge 
from our preſent Facultics, and we can judge from nothing elſe) 
contract a kind of Iadolence or [nſenfibility (i. e. cannot always be 
equally affected by an equal degree of G. in the Object) 
which Inſenſibility nothing but alteration and variety can cure. 
It does not therefore ſeem probable, that God has actually fix- 
ed any created Beings whatſoe ver in the very higheſt degree of 
Perfection next to himſelf, Nay, it is impoſſible to conceive 
any ſuch higheſt Degree, andthe Suppoſition is abſurd, ſince 
that which admits of a continual addviſiey, can have no 
Big bft. Since then the Creation connot be Infinite ; and f- 
nites, how much ſoe ver amplified, can never reach Infinity or 
abſolute Perfection“, we can ſet no manner of bounds to the 
Creating Power of God: But muſtreſer all to his Infinite Wif. 
dom and Goodneſs : Which Attributes we know can never 
be exhauſted, nor will, we believe, produce any Beings in ſuch 
à State as ſha]l not leave room enough for them to be Rill graw- 
ing in Felicity, and for ever acquiring new Happineſs, toge- 
oa wy new na. * 2 , e 5 wt 5 
. . This notion of a growing Happineſs is emb moſt Di- 
_ wines, and affords the ſlrongeſt Lats for ja, nes ety 
NES! FF i ö prove 


* Sce Note E, a Q. or Dr, Bentley Belts Lat. Seti 6 


* 2 


24, 


Chap: III. Of the Boil of Defets.” 


Parr muſt needs come ſhort, both of the Divine 
Perfection, and the Perfection of the Whole. For 


it is nothing with Regard to all the Perfections 


which it has not, whether theſe be Divine, or cre- 
ated; and ſince one Part is not another, nor the 
whole, tis plain, that every Part wants the Per- 
fection 
NOTES, 


prove and excell in every Chriſtian Grace, 'Tis beautifully 
touch'd upon by Mr. Addiſon. Spectator Na. 111, % There is 
© mot, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing and triumphant Confiderati- 
« on in Religion, than this of the perpetual Progreſs which the 
« Soul makes toward the Perfection of its Nature, without ever ar- 
« riping at a Period in it. To lk upon the Soul as going on from 
Strength to Strength te confider, that She is to Hine for ever 
* with new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eternity; that 
« She goill beftill adding Virtue to Virtue, and Knowledge to Know- 
« ledge, carries in it ſo netbing wonderfully agreeable to that Am- 


« bition which is natural to the Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt bea 


« Profpett pleaſing to God himſelf, to jee his Creation for ever beat- 
6 Hifying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him by degreerof Re- 
© HO. , Nee | v 
at the Happineſ of Saints and Angels may be continually 
increaſing, ſee Tillatſon's 795th Sermon, Vol. 2d. Fol. p. 578, r. 
From. theſe Conſiderations, and ſome which follow in the 
remainder of this Note, it may perhaps ſeem probable that in 
us, and all Beings of the like nature, changes from worſe to 
better muſt be attended even with greater degrees of Pleaſure 
than a ſettled permanence in any, the higheſt State conceivable 
of Glory or Perfection, and conſequently become neceſſary to 
the completion of all finite Happineſs. a 
But in Oppoſition to all this, Bay/e urges that encreaſe or 
Alteration is not in the leaſt requiſite to a laſting Felicity even 
in ourſelves | if NOR 3 
That tis no ways neceſſary that our Soul ſhould feel K. 
“e vil, to the end it may reliſh What is Good, and that it 
«* ſhould paſs ſucceſſively from Pleaſure to Pain, and from 
Pain to Pleaſure, that it may be able to diſcern that Pain is 
u an Evil, and that Pleaſure is a Good thing. We know by 
Experience that our Soul cannot feel, at one and the fame 
« time, both Pleaſure and Pain; it muſt therefore at firſt either 
* have felt Pain beſore Pleaſure, or Pleaſure before Pain. If 
Ins firſt Senfation' was that of Pain, it found that State to be 
a . f as *% 0 ed 4 15 9 « uncaſy 
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fections not only of the whole, but of other Parts 


alſo. And that the whole is more perfect than a 
part, is evident from hence, that it neceſſarily in 
cludes the multiplied Perfection of every part; 

| A and 
NOTES. 


tt uneaſy, altho! it was ignorant of Pleaſure. Suppoſe then 
* that its firſt Senſation laſted many Years, without Interrup- 
tion, you may conceive that it was in an eaſy Conditlon, or 
in one that was uneaſy. And do not alledge to me Experi- 
* ence ; do not tell me that a Pleaſure which laſts a long time 
becomes inſipid, and that a long Pain becomes inſupportable: 
For J will anſwer you, that this proceeds from a Change in 
the Organ which makes that Pain, which continues the 
* ſame as to kind, to be different as to Degrees. If you have 
* had at firſt a Senſation of ſix Degrees, it will not continue 
* of Six to the end of two Hours, or to the end of a Year, 
bat only either of one Degree, or of one Fourth part of a 
„Degree. Thus Cuſtom blunts the Edge of our Senſations: 
** their Degrees correſpond to the Concuſſions of the parts of 
* the Brain, and this Concuſſion is weakened by frequent Re 
«« petitions: From whence it comes to paſs, that the Degrees of 
«« Senſation are diminiſhed. But if Pain or. Joy were com- 
© municatedto us in the ſame Degree, ſueceſſively, tor an hun- 
* dred Years, we ſhould be as unhappy, or as happy in the 
<* hundredth Year, as in the firſt Day ; which plainly proves, 
„that a Creature may be happy with a continued Good, or 
% unhappy with a continued: Evil, and that the Alternative, 
„ which Lactantius ſpeaks of“, is a bad Solution of the Diffi- 
„ culty. It is not founded upon the Nature of Good and 
4% Evil, nor upon the Nature of the Subject which receives 
« them ; nor upon the nature of the Cauſe which produces 
« them. Pleaſureand Pain are no leſs proper to bz communi- 
* cated the ſecond Moment than the firſt, and the third Moment 
< than the ſecond, and ſo of all the reſt. Our Sonl is alſo as 


4 ſuſceptible of them after it has felt them one Moment, as it 
* was before it felt them, and God who gave them, is no le(s 


capable of producing them the ſecond Moment than the 
40 firſt * | 2 ; 
As 


= 


+ Critical Did. p. 2486. 
Ses Note 606. 


S SC 


Chap. III. Of ?he Evil of Defeet. 

and beſides, the parts when joyned together and 
connected, acquire a new and peculiar Perfection, 
whereby they anſwer their proper Ends, which 
they could not do aſunder, they defend themſelves 
much better, and aſſiſt each other. The Perfec- 
tion of the whole therefore, in not only more ex- 


NOTES. 


As this is one of the ſtrongeſt Objections, and applicable to 
all kinds of Evil, I have quoted it at length (tho' ſome parts 
may not relate immediately to our preſent purpoſe) and ſhall 
1 to give a full anſwer to it in the following Notes. 
It will be confider'd with reſpect to Moral Good and Evil, in 
Notes, 67. 82, 83. Let us confine ourſelves at preſent to Na- 
tural Good, which may be divided into ſenfitive and intellec- 
tual. As to the former, we perceive that the Mind, for the 
Augmentation of its Happineſs, is endowed with various 
Senſes, each of which is entertain'd with a variety of Objects; 
now, any one of theſe Senſes can convey ſo much Pleaſure for 
ſome time, as is ſufficient to fill our preſent narrow Capacity, 
and engroſs the, whole Soul. She can be entirely happy in 
the Satisfaction artſing from the Sight, Hearing, &c. or from 
the Memory, or any other Mode of Preception by itſelf. If 
therefore any one of theſe Organs could (as Bay/e ſuppoſes} 
continue to communicate the ſame Degree of Pleaſure to us for 
an hundred Years, all the reſt would be unneceſſary : But an All 
wie Being, who cannot act in vain, has implanted this Variety of 
Senſes in us; this then' is a good Argument, to thoſe who allow 
ſuch a Being, upon the Belief of which I am now arguing) that 
none of theſe particular Senſes could continue in its preſent 
State, and always communicate the ſame Degree of Happineis. 
Farther, his Suppoſition will appear to be impoſſible, from con- 
ſidering the Nature and Properties of that Matter of which the” 
ſenſitive Organs are compoſed. If there be (as Bay/e maintains) 
ſo cloſe a ConneQion between the Soul and certain Modifica- 
tions of Matter, as that the Degrees of ſenſitive Pleaſures are 
diminiſhed by a Change in the Organ, by weakening the Con- 
cuſſion of fome parts of the Brain by frequent Repetitions ; then 


tenſive 


we fay, 'tis pany impothble, that the ſame Degrees ſhould 


be continued by this Organ, which, as it is material, is per- 
pertually expoſed to this Change, and liable te Diſſolution, 
and neceſſarily weakened by theſe /Fequent Concaſſions. Every 
Motion in it muſt in time be ſtopped by contrary ones; as our 
Author has fully ſhewn in Chap, 4. 1. 


| 


Ic 
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tenſtve than that bf the Parts, by the accumula- 
tion of many Parts, pertiaps equal to one another; 
but more intenſe alſo, by the Addition of certain 
Degrees, whereby the whole muſt of Neceſſity 
excell the Parts. As therefore we have proved 


that an abſolutely perfect Creature is an Impoſſi- 


NOTES. 


If he ſuppoſes that the ſame Degree of Pleaſure may ſlill be 
communicated tho' the Organ alters, he ſuppoſes that there 
is no ſuch ConneQion between any Portion or Poſition of 
Matter and our Spirit; which is directly contraty to his for- 
mer Suppoſition, and alſo to truth, as will perhaps appear from 
the following Chapter. If then Bayle imagines that the ſame 
or different Matter, when moved or at reſt; or when moved in 
different Directions, may ſtill affett the Mind in the very 
ſame manner, he muſt either take it for granted that the Af 
ſections of Matter are no Cauſes of the Senſations of the 
Mind, that is, contradi& his former Suppoſition ; or elſe he 
muſt ſuppoſe the fame Effect to proceed from different Cau- 
ſes; either of which will tend equally to advance his Syſtem. 
But in reality, this Decreaſe of Pleaſure in Familiarity and 
Cuſtom does not-entirely depend on any Change of the cor- 
poreal Organs, but on the original Faculties of the Soul it- 
felf, as may be gathered from ſome ſuch Obſervations as this 
which follows, View a delightful Landskip, a pleaſant Gar- 
den, or any of the Figures which appear moſt beautiful, renew 
the Proſpect once, or twice, to Day, to Morrow, and at ſeve - 
ral diſtant Periods ; it ſhall afford a great degree of Pleaſure 
for ſome time, while any Ngve/ty may be ſuppoſed to remain; 
but that Pleaſure periſhgs together with this Novelty, tho' the 
external Organs of Viſton ſtill continue perfe&, and your 
Senſations are moſt (evidently the ſame the laſt Day as the 
firſt. Vou are able to behold the ſame Scenes over again, 
with the fame caſe and acuteneſs, but not with the fame In- 
tenſeneſs of Delight. To attempt a Mechanical Solutfon of 
this by a ſuppoſed alteration of ſome imaginary Traces in the 
Brain (Which yet, if they were allowed, cannot mend the 
matter a jot, as was juſt now ſheu n) -will only throw us into 
ſtill greater Diſßculties, as any one chat attenti vely conſiders 
dhe Whole of that chimerical Hypotheſis muſt conclude, and 
of which Bay{e, ho- ſoon perceived the Deſects and Abſurdi- 
ties of moſt athen Syſtems; was undoubtedly convined. It 


ſeems to me much more properly reſolyable into à native Pro. 


peny 
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bility, ſo it may be proved from hence, that all b 
cannot have an equal Degree of Perfection. For 
the World conſiſts of Parts, and thoſe again of 
others, perhaps diviſible in infinitum : But that e- 

very ſingle Part ſhould have the Perfection of all, 
or many, is impoſſible z and we are not to oy 


NOTE $: 


| perty of the Soul itſelf. Is i not probable that the Mind 


| of Man is originally framed with a Diſpoſition for, or Capa- 
; city of being delighted with, Variety? That it cannot be al- 
ways on the ſame Bent, but as it is endow'd with different Fa- 
; culties, ſo theſe relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional Pleaſure from the Nove/ty of thoſe, Objects about 
7 which it is converſant; and that by this. means it enjoys a 
. greater Sum of Happineſs than it could other ways attain to? 
. See the S peldatur, NT 600. N 626. or Ne 412. or Watts ou 
- the Paſſions, $. 4+ COS COL 1 
b I ſhall only add an Obſervation on this Head from the Au- 
F thor of the Vindication of God's Moral Character, p. 21+ which 
4 ſhews us the Neceſſity for this Variety or increaſeableneſs of- 
perſection, in order to our Intellectual Happineſs, ſince moſt of 
* that ariſes from our Deſects. By Intellectual Happi- 
1 * neſs, I mean the Diſcovery and Contemplation of Truth, 
F. ' with regard to which. I have this to objerve, that all the Plaa- 
V ſfures wwe taſte of this kind are owing either to aur preceding Ig- 
» * norance, #0 the Care and Pains we tate in the Diſcavery of” 
re * Truth, or to the N of our Knowledge, when we attain 10 
'3 a greater meaſure than other Men. All Truth, when confider'd 
10 * ſeparate from theſe, is alike as Truth (1b not of the lil Im- + 
it 6 portance to us) the Object of the Underflanding, and as ſuch, -it - 
ie * nuſt afford the ſame Delight. If we. all could, with equalEaſe and” 
o, * Clearneſe, ſer all the Relations of things, they muſt-all inthe Na. 
% ture of the thing equally affect us. We ſhould taſte as much Plea- 
of * ſure in knowing or contemplating that two and ton males four, at 
he * in knowing or. comtemplating any Propefition which now. appears 
he © the moſt difficult, and /o Je the met Pleaſure: Or rather, 
to * we ſbould not have Pleaſure from any of theme, Now if this be... 
ers * the Caſe, then it is evident, that the 85 ity ape for tefting 
ad * this ind of 'Pleaſurt, renders us plies; of its contrary. 2 
di- * could not be delighted in the Diſcovery or Contemplation of Truth, 
It 


* if we were not capable of being ignorant, the Unbappineſi 
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tenſive than that df the Parts, by the accumula- 
tion of many Parts, perhaps equal to one another; 
but more tenſe alſo, by the Addition of certain 
Degrees, whereby the whole muſt of Neceſſity 
excell the Parts. As therefore we have proved 


that an abſolutely perfect Creature is an Impoſſi- 


I bility, 
NOTES. 


If he ſuppoſes that the ſame Degree of Pleaſure may lil! be 
communicated tho“ the Organ alters, he ſuppoſes that there 
is no ſuch Connection between any Portion or Poſition of 
Matter and our Spirit; which is directly contraty to his for- 
mer Suppoſition, and alſo to truth, as will perhaps appear from 
the following Chapter. If then Bayle imagines that the ſame 
or different Matter, when moved or at reſt; or when moved in 
different Directions, may flill affect the Mind in the very 
ſame manner, he muſt either take it for granted that the Af. 
ſections of Matter are no Cavſes of the Senſations of the 
Mind, that is, contradi& his former Suppoſition ; or elſe he 
aſt ſuppoſe the ſame Effect to proceed from different Cau- 

es; either of which will tend equally to advance his Syſtem. 
But in reality, this Decreaſe of Pleaſure in Familiarity and 
Quſtom does not entirely depend on any Change of the cor- 
poreal Organs, but on the original Faculties of the Soul it- 
ſelf, as may be gathered from ſome ſuch Obſervations as this 
which follows. View a delightful Landskip, a pleaſant Gar- 
den, or any of the Figures which appear moſt beautiful, renew 
the Proſpect once, or twice, to Day, to Morrow, and at ſeve- 
ral diſtant Periods ; it ſhall afford a great degree of Pleaſure 
for ſome time, while any Melly may be ſuppoſed to remain; 
but that Pleaſure periſhgs together with this Novelty, tho' the 
external Organs of Viſion ſtill continue perfect, and your 
Senſations are moſt evidently the ſame the laſt Day as the 
firſt. Vou are able to behold the ſame Scenes over again, 
with the fame caſe and acuteneſs, hut not with the fame In- 
tenſeneſs of Delight. To attempt a Mechanical Solution of 
this by a ſuppoſed alteration of ſome imaginary Traces in the 
Brain (which yet, if they were allowed, cannot mend the 
matter à jot, as was juſt now ſheu n) will only throw us into 
ſtill greater Diſßculties, as any one chat attentively conſider: 
dhe Whole of that chimerieal Hypotheſis muſt conclude, and 
of wich Bay/e, who-ſoon perceived the Defects and Abſurdi- 
ties of moſt athiets Syſtems, "was undoubtedly convined. It 


ſeems to me much more properly reſolrable into à native Pro. 
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bility, ſo it may be proved from hence, that all 
cannot have an equal Degree of Perfection. For 
the World conſiſts of Parts, and thoſe again of 
others, perhaps diviſible in infinitum : But that e- 
very ſingle Part ſhould have the Perfection of all, 
or many, is impoſſible z and we are not to mou 
| e 
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perty of the Soul itſelf. Is i not probable that the Mind 
of Man is originally framed with a Diſpoſition for, or Capa- 
city of being delighted with, Yariety ? That it cannot be al- 
ways on the ſame Bent, but as it is endow'd with different Fa- 
culties, ſo theſe relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional Pleaſure from the Nove/ty. of thoſe, Objects about 
which it is converſant; and that by this means it enjoys a 
greater Sum of Happineſs than it could other ways attaia to? 
dee the Speiator, NY Goo. No 626. or Ne 412. or Watts o 
the Paſa / 11 
I ſhall only add an Obſervation on this Head from the Au- 11 
| thor of the Vindication of God's Moral Character, p. 21+ which 1 
| ſhews us the Neceſſity for this Variety or increaſeableneſs of HIVE 
perſection, in order to our Intellectual Happineſs, ſince moſt of N 
that ariſes from our paſt Deſects. By Intellectual Happi- 
* neſs, I mean the Diſcovery and Contemplation of Truth, 
' with regard to which I have this to objerve, that all the Pleg- 


7 ' ſures wwe taſte of this kind are owing either to our preceding Ig: FI 
. * norance, 1% the Care and Pains we tate in the Diſcovery of” Kd 

- * Truth, or to the of our Knowledge, when we attain 10 I 
; a greater meaſure ban other Men. All Truth, when conſi der 4 47 
e © ſeparate from theſe, is alike as Truth (ths? not of the like" Im + 171 


© portance to us). the Objea & the Underflanding, and va yogi 
* nuſt afford the ſame Delight. If toe all could, with equalEaſe and 
Na- 


* Clearneſs, ſer all the Relations of things, they muſt all inthe Na. 
ture of the thing equally affect us. We ſhould taſte as much Plea- 


f * ſure in knowing or contemplating that tes and too makes four, a i 
0 * in knowing ar cuntemplating any Propoſition which now. appears. 9 17 
ſe © the moſt diſicult, and /o affords the met Pleaſure: Or rather, 111 
0 * we ſbould not have Pleaſure from any of theme, Now if this be... 4 1, 
fs * the Caſe, then it is evident, that the Capacity vs bare. for tofting 

id this hind 4 'Pleaſure, renders us le of its contrary.” 2 

i- s ao not be delig — — Diſcovery or — 1c if Trath, 

It ' if we were net ca being ignorant, and of the Unbappineſi 
DR 

ty 
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r Of ile Evil ef Deal. Chap, III 
the Power or Goodneſs of God for not work. 
ing Contradiftions. There muſt then be many 


"IR Perhaps 
NOTES. 2p 


This is the Coaſequence we would draw from all that 
went before: But of this more at large under the Head 
of Moral Evil. 

We reply then to Bayle, that this A/ternative or variety of 
either Good or Evil, as far as concerns the preſent Argument 
is founded on the Nature of the Subject which receives then, 
and that our Soul in its preſent State, is not ſo ſuſceptible of 
them after it has felt them two or three times as at firſt. What 
it might have been made capable of, is nothing to the Pur- 
"poſe, ince (as it was obſerved before, and muſt often be re- 
peated) we are to conſider Man as we find him at preſent ; and 
draw all our Argumente, not from ſach Faculties as are per- 
haps in other Beings, but from theſe only which we per- 
ceive and experience in him. If theſe cannot be alter'd and 
improved conſiſtently with each other “, nor ſubjected to any 
general Laws more ſuitable to his preſent Circumſtances, and 

productive of more good to the whole Syſtem +, then, all 
Arguments built on this Topic agaihſt the Divine Attributes 
muſt fall to the Ground. Theſe and the like Suppoſitions 
therefore, viz. that the ſame Degree of Pleaſure might be cm- 
municated to us ſucceſively for a hundred Years ; — if underſtood 
of one uniform Cauſe producing it: That our Pleaſures, (means 
ing ſenſitive ones,) might not depend upon the Fibres of the 
Brain, — and, That theſe Fibres ſhould not wear out at all\,— 
or, if theſe Fibres did wear out, that the Pleaſure ſbonld never 
decay, —are all unreaſonable Suppoſitions: They offend a- 
inſt the Rule laid down above, and always to be remem- 
berd, of taking the whole of human Nature as it is ; of con- 
ſidering our preſent Body and Spirit, and the obvious Proper- 
ties of each; and the known Laws of their Union together. 
All ſuch Objections therefore are beſide the Queſiion ; and 
founded upon the old Ry of reducing us to a different 
Claſs of Beings, when (as will appear preſently) all conceiv- 

able Claſſes and Orders are already full. | 
Thus much for one Query about the Manner of creating 
things, 2iz. whether any ſhould” have been fd immutab!y 
OW In 


® See Note 28. 
I Ser Nohe 25. 
2 I See Bayle Did. p. 24871 


Chip. III. Of the Evil of Defeet. - 
perhaps infinite ( 20.) Degrees of Pertection in 


thing is neceſſarily imperfect; and the leſs it is 
removed from nothing (taking Exiſtence for one 
Degree as we ſaid before) the more imperfect it is. 
There is no Occaſion therefore for an Evil Prin- 
ciple to introduce the Evil of Defect, or an Ine- 
| quality of Perfections in the Works of God: For 
; the very Nature of created Beings neceſſarily re- 
quires it, and we may conceive the Place of this 
N Malicious Principle to be abundantly ſupplied 


Nothing (21) 


1411 " y 


; 
i 


in a certain Degree of perſection: Our Author proceec to 
examine the other, viz, Whether all Things could and oughty 


ll to have been at firſt created in the [/amg Degree of Perfection? 
es (20.) That is indefinite, or greater than any given Number? 
v0 for neither the Univeiſe itfelf, nor any thing that belongs to 


it, can be properly and abſolutely Infinite, as our Author 
maintains in his Nate E, and we have largely proved from 
Cadworth, ᷑c. in the former Chapter. n 

(21.) It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerye, thit this muſt all 
zong be underſtood only Materially, i. e. that theſe things 


per were not produced from any Matter pre-exiftent, but were 
a; > > » 4 1 ; 
* made eZ gx bro, and brought into Being from mere Non- 
1 Exitence. For the Poſſibility of -which, and the Opinion of 


the Antients on this Subject, ſee Cudwertb, C. 5.4 2. p. 
738. Sc. The other Senſes of the Words, g. That any 
thing can come ſrom nothing, cau/a/ly,. or be produced by no- 
thing, or by iel, or toithout an Efficient Cauſe, are anifeſt- 
ly abſurdz as is demonſtrated at Jarge in the ſime excellent 
Section. For an IIluſtration of our Author's Notion ' before 
us, ſee Scots Chriftien Life, Part 2. Vol. 1. C. 6:4. 2. p- 


15 445, 447. iſt Edit. * God is the Cauſt e,  Perfeftion only, 
apy bat not of Defect, which ſo far forth as it Is natural to c- 


ted Beings hath no Gu at all, but is merely a N-yation or 

Mu entity, For every created. thing was a Negatieh or Ma- 

entity before ever it had a pgþtize Being, and it had only , 
| * * i N * * 4 muc 
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the Divine Works; for whatever ariſes from No- 


from hence, that they derive their Origin from 
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"Things V. Fifthly ; *Tis' plain, that Greatures are not 
cart oth unequally imperfect in reſpect of their Paris 
ee and Under-parts, and ſo on, which by continual 
Perfecti- Sub- diviſion, approach in a manner to nothing; 
ons with but a neceſſæry inequality ariſes among them alſo 
{yg in reſpect of their Auributes. For a conſcious or 
tributes ; thinking Subſtanee i more perfect than one that 
but it is Wants Senſe or Underſtanding. H it be asked, 
agreeable How is it agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to 
Naben have created thefe alſo ? I anfwer, If the Crea- 
Goodneſs tion of theſc be no impediment to the Producti- 
to create Oh of the more perfect; if neither the Number 
_ thole nor Happineſs of the more perfect be diminiſhed 
429g, by the Creation of thoſe that are leſs perfect, why 
ſect, if they will it be unfit to create theſe too? Since God 
are no hin- does what is beſt to be done, nothing more or 
m— to greater can be expected from the moſt benevolent 
ber ol con and powerful Author of Nature. If therefore it 
venience be better, ceteris paribus, that theſe more imper- 
of the feCt Beings ſhould exaſt, than not, it is agreeable 
8 Per to the Divine Goodneſs, that the beſt that could 
ones. de ſnould be done. H the Production of a less 
perfect Being were any hinderance to a more 
perfect one, it would 2 75 contrary to Divine 
Goodneſs to have omitted the more perfect and 
$997: 00 1857 | Creat- 


NOTES. 


: 


© much of its primitive Negation taken amy from it, as it lad 
« poſetive Being conferred upon it; and therefore; fo far forth 
© as it in its Being is to be attributed to the Soveraign Cauſ- 
that produced it; but To far forth as it is vr, its not Be- 
ing is to be attributed to the Original Now-entity, out of 
© which it was produced. For that which was once Nothing, 
would / have bꝛen Nothing, had it not been for the Cauj? 
© that gave Being to it, and therefore, that it is ſo far Nothing 
« flill, 3.6 limited and defefive, is only to be attributed to 
© its own primitive Nothingneſs. As for iuſtance, If 1 give 3 
6 poor Man a hundred Pounds, that he is worth D mur Mo- 
0 ney is wholly owing to me, but that he is not worth a _ 


* 
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cteared ehe less; but fines they are no man:. 
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« dred mare, Is wing only to his own Poverty; and juſt c, 
« that 1 have ſuch and ſuch P#ſeHicns.of Being is wholly ow- 
© ing to God who 2 me out df Nothing ; but that 1 
© have ſuch and /arb Defeats of Being, 1s dnly owing to that 
Non entity out of which he produced me. 

The ſame Notion is largely diſcuſſed in Eilbardi Lubini 
Phoſphorus, Sc. Chap. 6, 7, and 17. From whom it appears, 
that moſt of the antient Philoſophers meant no more than this 
by their Ev Principle. CC 

( 2 From the Suppoſitlon of a Seaſe of Beings gradu- 
ally deſcenditg from ' Perfottion to Malentiiy, and compleat in 
every intermediate Rank and Degfee (for Which ſee Note 24) 
we fal ſdon perceive the Abſurdity of ſuch Queſtions as theſe, 
Why was not Man made more perſect ? Why: are not his Fa- 
culties equal to tlioſe of Angels? Since this is Galy asking 
irhy he was not placed in à quite different Claſs of Beings, 
when at the fame time all other Claſſes are ſuppoſed to be al- 
ready ſull. From the ſume Principle alſo, we gather che In- 
tent of the Creator in producing choſe ſeveral inferior Orders 
under out View. They who imagine that all things in this World 
were made fof the immediate Uſe of Man alone, run them- 
{elves into ine xtrieable Difficulties. Man indeed is the Head 
of this Tower Part of the Creation; e it was deſigu- 
ed to be abſolutely under his Comma But that all things 
here tend directly to his own uſe, is, I think, neither eaſy 
nor neceſſary, to be proved. Some manifeſtly ſerve for the 
Food and Su port of others, whbſe Soils may be neceſſa 
to prepare an FEW their Bodies for that Purpoſe, Rf 
may at the fame time be happy tn'a Conſciouſneſs of their owh 
Exiſtence, ' Tis probable, chat they are intended to pfłomote 
each others reciprocilly: Nay, Man himſelf contri- 
= to the Happineſs, 77 Si the Condition of the Bru- 
tes in ſeveral” Neſpects, by cultivating and improving the 
Ground, by ORAL the Seaſons by protecting ted presa 
for them, when they are unable to protect and provide for 
themſelves |. Others of a much lower Claſs, may, for ought 
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See ChubÞ”s Sap. Qc. p. 12. and Pr. J. Clarke, p. 28% 286. 
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Of the Evil of 'Defe#, _ Qhap, MI 
This con- VI. An-Inſtance will make this more glear, Sup. 
er poſe chat Goa made the Word Jie Juppae tha 
of Matter, Spirits, or pure mimaterial thinking Beings, are 
which is the moſt perfet? Species of Subſtances: Suppoſe in 
no Impe- the laſt Place, that God created as many of this 
diment 19 ſort as were convenient for theSyſtemhehad'made, 
Fs. fo chat if there were more, they would incom. 

mode one another; yet there would be no les 

Room for Matter, than if there were none at 


all (F.) This Suppoſition is by no means ab- 
2 | * 555 * ol — | | = FE h {ur ; 
Nor. en 


— 


eien Haren e 2 In 5 
we know, enjoy themſelves too in ſome Degree or other; and 
alſo conteibute to the Happineſs even of ſuperior Beings, by 
a Diſplay of the Divine Attributes in different Ways, and at- 
fording'ample Matter of Reflection on the various Ranks and 
Degrees of Perſection diſcoverable in the animal World; 
wherein the higheſt Order may with Pleaſure contemplate 
numberleſs, Species infinitely below them; And the lower 
Claſs can admire and adore that Infinity of Divine Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs and Power which ſhines forth in ſo many Be- 
ings, vaſtly above them They may conduce to the Beauty, 
Order, and Benefit of the whole Syſtem, the general Good 
of which was the Aim of its Creator, and with regard to 
which every Part is chiefly to be eſteemd f. They may 
have ten thouſand Uſes beſide what relates to Man, who i; 
but a very ſmall Part of it: Several Inſtances might be giv- 
en, which would make this very probable; at leaſt, the con- 
trary, I think, cannot ever be proved. Sce C, 4. K. 2. Sub 


| (b.) lt any one had a mind to fill a certain Veſſel with 
, Globes of various Magnitudes, and had diltinguiſh'd them in- 
to their ſeveral Degrees, ſo that thoſe, of the ſecond Degree 
might have Place in the Interſtices leſt by thoſe of the firlt ; 


and thoſe of the third Order, in the interſſibes of the ſecond, 


and ſo on. Tis evident that when as many. of the firſt Mag- 


nitude were put in as the Veſſel could contain yet there would 
de Room for thoſe of the 2d, Neither could any w_ 
ene 4s "1 == 1 4 R 4 8 N 
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— 4 See Cudworth,” p. 975. 876. or Tillotſon germ. 91: p. 
583. 2d. Fol. Fol. or Ray on the Creation, Part 2d. p. 42% 
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ſurds for ſince theſe may be conceived without 


locul Extenſion, and have no relation to Space or 
Place, as Bodies have in hatever Number the 

were created, they would contribute nothing at all 
either tg the filling up of Space, or excluding Bo- 
dies out ot it, yet they would have a certain Sy- 


ſtem or Society among themſelves, which might re- 


quire a determinate Number, which it it were ex- 
ceeded, they muſt become troubleſome to one an- 
other, by too great a Multitude in a finite World. 
Nay, if the World were ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
and as many ſuch Spirits created as were poſſible, 
yet would they be no impediment to Matter, or 
Matter to them, neither would their Number be. 
leſs, nor their Conveniences fewer, becauſe Matter 
did or did not exiſt, Since then material and im- 
material Beings conſiſt fo well together, is it not 
agreeable to the greateſt Goodneſs to have created 
both? Let Matter be ſtupid and devoid of Senſe 
as it is 3 let it be the moſt impetfect of all Sub- 
ſtances, and next to nothing, (ligce not to per- 
ceive its Exiſtence is little different from Non- ex- 
itence) tis better to be even fo, than not at all; 
for Exiftence is, as we faid, the Foundation, or firſt 


K 3 Degree 
NOTES. 


Min ask why the whole Veſſel was not filled with the greater 
— or why all of them were not of the ſame Magni- 
tu e. 1 ; d | T 

This Inſtance may afford an Anſwer to ſach as demand 
why God has not given a different and more perfe&t Nature 
to Animals, ' viz. There was no room in the mundane Syſtem. 
fer Beings of a more perfect Nature. But when as many” 
Creatures were made of the ſuperior Order as the Syſtem of 
de World was able to cantain, whether you ſuppgle it finitg' 
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134 Of the Evilef Defet: Clap III. 
Degree of Perfection, and the next, ag it were, to 

this, the ſecond, is perception of Exiſtence. Bu 
you'll ſay, Why did not God add this Second De. 
gree to Matter? I anſwer, if that could, it i 
probable it would have been done: But fince we 
ſee that Matter is in itſelf a paſſive, inert Sub- 
ſtance, we muſt believe that its Nature would not 
admit of Senſe, or if it had been capable of Senſe, 
that greater Inconveniences would have flowed 
trom thence, than if it had been made inſenſible, 
as it is. (23.) However, without this, there would 
be a kind of Void in the Uniyerſe, and ſomething 


e rei wanting 
71 2027 denn | 


or infinite; nothing hinder'd but that there might be room 
for others of lower Degree: As when as many Globes of 
greater Magnithgde were put into the Veſſel as it could hold, 
yet there Was fill a Space for others of a leſs Dimenſion; 
and ſo on in intim. When therefore any ask why. God did 
not make all of the ſame Perfection with the Angel.. 

© 'We anſwer, that after as many Angels had been made :4 Baſ, 


were convenient, there was a Place left for the Animals, and may 
after s many Animals of a more perle& Nature were made 25 for t 
* the Syltem required, there was fläll raom for other more in- varic 
| perfect ones; and ſo perhaps in infinitum. . fiſt « 
lh =. If you ask why God does not immediitly tranſplant Men Mie 
into Heaven, ſince ' tis plain they are capable of that happier wha 
State: Or why he detainsthem ſo long ſrom that Happine!s, fame 
and confines them on the Earth as in a darklome Priſon where alſo 
they are forced to ſtruggle with ſo many Evils. by F 
- Lanſwer, Becauſe the Heavens are already fuzniſh'd with and 
Inhabitante, and cannot with en of new ones, wou 
till ſome of the preſent Poſſeſſors depart into a better State, preſe 
| ar make room ſome other way for thele to change their Con- der, 
4 dition. See Note V. bw N i wine Self bin, Uſe 
4 (23.) Matter, as ſuch, is at preſent incapable oß, or has pro- ton: 
4 perties totally inconſiſtent wich Thought and Selfanotion, (as of | 
[ 


is at large demonſtrated by the Authors referred to in Note 7.) tion. 
it is therefore in a Degree below Animals, or (as our Au- and 
thor ſays) next to Nothing. But yet, ſuch as it is, tis fir 
abſolutely neceſſary to many Animals, and ſecondly, would 
not be ſo convenient for their Uſes if it could. think! It is the 


50, 
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wanting which .might exiſt: But it was better that 
there ſhould be Matter than nothing at all, and 
ſince one ſide was to be choſen, the Divine Good- 
neſs prefer; d Matter, becauſe that was the greater 
Good. For, ſince it is no hindrance to the Mul- 
tiplication or Convenience of thinking Beings, 
nor diminiſhes the Number of the more perfect, 
'tis 
ht — it be, tho* the moſt imperfe& ching 
in Nature, *tis gain to the whole. 
fore agreeable tothe greateſt Power and Good- 
neſs to have created this alſo; nor need we the De- 
miurgus of the antient Heretics to produce it, as 
if unworthy of the great and good God. The 
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in it adds to the Perfection of the Univerſe, 


t was there 


Evils of Imperfection then muſt be permitted in 


the Nature of things; and inequality of Perfec 
tions muſt be permitted alſo, fince it is ĩmpoſſible 


NOTES. 


Baſis or Support of Animals in this our Syſtem; it is, as we 
may ſays the Caſe and Covering of their ſeveral Souls; it ſerves 
for the 'cloathing of that Caſe, for their Ford, their Defence, and 
various uſes. But were it all Life, or conſcious (not to in- 
fiſt on the Abſurdities of ſuch a Suppoſition in itſelf) what 
and Confufion would ariſe? If all were Animals, 
what muſt theſe Animals ſubſiſt on? If they were of the 
ame Nature with ſuch/as we are acquainted with, they muſt 
alſo be Yuſtain'd after the ſame manner, i. e. they mult live 
by Food, and conſequently live upon, and e torment 
and conſume one another; and conſequently more Happineſs 
would be loſt than got by ſuch Life, which is as plentiful at 
preſent “, as ſeems agreeable to the Syſtem. If Matter as Mat- 
ter, were endowed with the Power of Se/f-Motion, What 
Uſe could we put it to? What Cloathing or Habita- 
ons? What Inſtruments or Utenſils could 10 
of it? But. this, I think, needs no farther Explani- 
tion. Matter then, in its preſent State, as united with, 
and ſubſervient to ſuch Spirits as we conceive ours — 
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Of the Evil ef Defek. Clap. III 
that all the Works pf God ſhould be endowed 


wich equal Perfections. (G.) : 
5 VII. If 


NOTES. 


be, is in general more canducive to the Gpod and Happineſs 
of the whole, than it would be in any other conceivable man- 
ner of Exiltence. To ask yet why ſome certain Portions or 
Syſtems of it might not have been made more perfect, or why 
it was not farther ſublimated, refined, and ſo unaecountably 
modified as to be rendered capable of Thought; is the abſurd 
Queſtion above mention'd, viz. Why was it not made ſome- 
thing elſe, or removed into a higher Claſs? When at the 
ſame time there appears ſo much Reaſon for the Exiſtence of 
. ſuch a thing as this now is; and all the ſuperjor Claſſes are 
concluded to be full. What Reaſon there is for this laſt con- 
eluſion may be ſeen in Note - 
(8) The Author has been blamed here for making any Dif+ 
ficulty about ſuch Evils as theſe of Imperfection, which are 
properly ſpeaking no Evils atall. Tis trifling, ſay the Ob- 
jectors, fince we fee that the Perfection of any Structure or 
Machine conſiſts in this, that the Parts thereof have different 
Powers and Offices, and therefore we can eaſily conceive it to 
be no Imperfe&tion in the Machine of the World that its Parts 
are of unequal PerfeAions ; for thoſe that ſeem to have the leſs 
Perfe&i-m would not anſwer their Deſign, nor fill their Places 
if chey were not ſo unequal. Andas for inaminate things they 
are neither capable of Good nor Evil; it ſignifies nothing 
where they are placed, or to what Motions they are ſubjected, 
fince they canndt complain or -þ2 ſenſible of their Condition. 
Confequently there is no ſuch thing as the Evil of | {mperfec- 
tian, bat all is properly Natural. | | 
To all which we anſwer 1/. The World and every Part of 
it is in its own Nature imperſect, for whatſoever is naturally 
perfect, is ſelf ſufficient, and does not ſtand in need of the 
Combination of more-Parts or the Aſſiſtance of other things; 
for that Complication, of parts which is obſervable in Ma- 
ehines is neceſſary upon this account only, that one may ſupply 
the Deſects of another. 2d/y, From hence it is evident, that the 
Perſection of the Parts is pot to b2-eſtimated from their own 
private Conveniency alone, but from the Relation which they 
have to the whole. And there's a great deal of Difference be- 
tween relative and abſolute Perſection, a thing may perſectly 
anſwer the Office it bꝛars with regard to the whole, Without 
any Convenience to it{elf, nay to its own Deſtruction. 3d), It 
appears that notwithſtanding the Infinite Power, WOO. and 
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VII If you fay, God might have omitted the Ti, les 
more imperfect Beings, I grant it, and if chat had 15 che 5. 


If L * | to the Di- 
| vine 5 
f | Goodneſs 
NOTES. to have o- 
cf | mitted, 
n= ' Goodneſs of God, Creatures muſt neceſſarily labour under the than to 
or Evil of Imperfection; and that this Imperfection is to be con- ove Credo 
hy fider'd two Ways, the one with regard to the whole, the other ted, theſe 
ly in reſpect of particulars. 4 FY r he 
rd 4thly, The Good of the whole cannot be in every thing at Per * 
16 all times conſiſtent with the Good of each Particular. For Feings, 
he as every Part is in its own Nature imperfect and limited, tis 
of poſſible for it not to be Self-ſufficignt, and that it may have as 
are much Occafion for external Aſſiſtance, as reaſon to aſſiſt others. 
my The Poſſibility of ſuch a State follows from the very Nature 
| of Limitati>n and Imperfeftion. For ſuppoſing more things 
if. than on: of a limited Nature, if they have any intercourſe to- 
* gether, they muſt neceſſarily affect each other: And it be- 
b. longs to the Divine Goodneſs fo to frame them, that they ſhall 
6 aſſſt and relieve each other. Now limited Natures ought to 
_ have limited Powers znd Acts, nor can all Faculties agree to 
Pu every Nature, ſince they may be different, didlinct and oppo- 
yy ſite. And tho' theſe Agents which have contrary Faculties 
leſs cannot promote each others Benefit immediately ; yet by tak- 
ws ing a Compaſs, and conſpiring to act in concert, they may 
ey conduce to the good of the whole and of each other,. But 
ing ſince created things ate almoſt infinite, and endowed with an 
ed, infinite diverſity of Powers and Properties and fince an inter- 
ou courſe is eſtabliſhed between all of them ſo that they may act 
2 upon, and be acted on by each other, it is impoſſible but that 
ſome Oppoſition and Contention ſhould ariſe among the part 
tor which nevertheleſs may make for the Benefit of the whole; 
lly neither can theſe Oppoſitions and Contentions be any bar to 
the the Divine Power and Goodneſs, fince they proceed not from 
8; any Defect in the Creator, but from the neceſſary Imperfec- - 
Ila tion of ſuch things as are in their own Nature limited and fi- 


ply nite, but which are neceſlary to the Good of the whole Sy- 
the lem, the general Benefit whereof is to be preferred to the Good. 


"wn of ſome particulars whenſoever they are inconſiſtent. There - 
hey muſt then be Deſects, or want of Perfection in ſeveral parts 
{4 of the Creation, and this Want of Perfection muſt of Neceſ- 
aly ity bring many Inconveniencies. on the Perſon. whole Lot it 
gut 1s to fill that Part of the Univerſe, which requires a Creature 


„ It of ſuch, an imperſect Nature. For Example, a Man has no. 
and Vings, a Perfection granted to Birds, 'Tis Plain, that in his 
od al : 1 * * tha oF ' 8 ö preſent 
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ween beſt he would undoubtedly have done it. Bur 


it is the part of infinite Goodneſs to chuſe the ve. 


NOTES. 


prefent Circumſtances he cannot have them, and that the Uſe 
of them wou'd be very miſchievous to Society; and yet the 
Want of them neceſſarily expoſes us to many Inconvenien- 


cies. . 1 
A Man falls from a Precipice or into a Pit: Wings wou'd 
ſave him from the Fall, and relieve him from his Impriſon- 
ment; Whereas now he breaks his Bones or ſtarves by his 
_ Continement. A thouſand Inſtances may be given where the 
Evil of Imperfection neceſſarily ſubjects us to Diſappointment 
% Appetite, and ſeveral other natural Evils ; which yet are 
all neceſſary for the Common-good, | 

If it be ask'd, why God, as he is of Infinite Power and 
Wiſdom, did notorder things in ſuch a Manner, that the good of 
the whole, ſhould in ail caſes and at all times conſpire with that 
of each Particular, Or if theſe Evils neceſſarily ariſe from 
the mutual Intercourſe of Parts of a different and contrary 
Rind, why did he ordain ſuch an Intercourſe ? Could he not 
have created all Things in ſuch a State of Perfection, that 
they ſhould find their Happineſs in themſelves without the 
Help of any thing external ? At leaſt he could have made 
thoſe things, which he himſelf had the Framing of, in ſuch a 
Manner, as to have no Intercourſe with any Being but himſel!. 
For they might have had enough to exerciſe their Faculiies 
upon, in the Contemplation and Love of the Divine Nature; 
which would have been ſufficient for their Happineſs, with- 
out any Commerce with, or Dependence upon other Cre 
tyres ; eſpecially ſuch as would incommode them. Why therc- 
fore did God chooſe ſuch a Syſtem as made room for other 
imperfect, miſerable Beings ? 2 | 
We anſwer, that granting ſuch Creatures as thoſe above. 
mention to be poſſible, God has actually created as many of 
that Kind as the Syſtem wou'd admit, inſomuch that if there 
had been more it wou'd have heen more inconyenient. Nor 
is it of any Conſequence whether we ſuppoſe this Syſtem to 
be Finite or Infinite. If Finite, tis plain that a certain Num- 
ber may fill it ſo that there will be no room for more. I! 
Infinite, infinite Creatures of the ſame Kind, will equal) 
fill an infinite Syſtem, as a finite Number will fill a finite One; 
for there's the fame Proportion. In this then as well as the 
former Syſtem there will be no Place for more. 5 

; , 27 
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ry beſt; from thence it proceeds therefore; that 
che more imperfect Beings have Exiſtence forit 
NOTES 1 


when this Syſtem or Order of Creatures is filled up, there 
wou'd be room left for other leſs perfect Orders, whoſe Nas 
cures and Faculties might have a mutual Relation to each other, 
and whoſe Happineſs might requue. their mutual Help and 
Afiſtance. Tis certain that many and various Ordeis and 
Degrees of this Kind were poſſible; neither wou'd they, if 
created, be any Impediment to the more perfect Order which 
is already compleated, and the Number of which cou'd. not be 
encreaſed without Damage to the Syſtem; neither wou'd the 
Addition of theſe inferior Orders and Degrees, leſſen the Num- 
ber of the prior and more perfect Ones. 
What therefore was to be done? Let us now ſuppoſe that 
God is deliberating. with himſelf (as a Man wou'd do) whe- 
ther he ſhould create any of an inferior Order. If he does, ti 
manifeſt that he will introduce unneceſſary Imperſections in- 
to his Works. Nay, ſince ſome of theſe may have Natures 
and Powers contrary to each other, it will be poſſible for Claſh» 
ing and Qppoſition to ariſe among his Creatures. If he does 
not create them, he will appear unkind in grudging and re- 
fuſing them a Benefit, which he was able to communicate 
without Detriment to the Syſtem. For I ſuppoſe theſe infe- 
rior Qnes not to be ſo very imperſect, but that their Exiſtence 
wou'd be deem'd a great and valuable Bleſſing. ES 5 
Who does not ſee what way the Divine Goadncl wou'd 
incline in this Debate? For ſince it was better that theſe ſhou d 
be, than not, is it not agreeable to infinite Goodneſs to 
chooſe the beſt ? At leaſt ſuch a Choice could be no Injury to 
the greateſt Goodneſs, 1 hs | ; 
Whatever Syſtem God had choſen, all Creatures in it could 
not have been equally perfect, and there could have been but a 
certain determinate Multitude of the moſt Perſect, and when 
that was compleated, there wou'd have been a Station for Crea- 
tures leſs perfect, and it wou'd ſtill have been an Inſtance. of 
Goodneſy to give them a Being, as well as others: And 
therefore whatever Syſtem had been choſen, it would have come 
to what we ſte, perhaps it weu'd have been worſe. Since 
therefore whatever God had choſen, there muſt have been De- 
grees of _ PexfeCion, and one Creature muſt have been more 
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was agreeable to that, not to omit the very leaſt 
Good that could be produced. Finite Goodneſ 
PEV F | might 

NOTES. 


that our preſent Syſtem is at leaſt equal to any other that we 
could have expected: | | 
"Hence it appears why God created ſuch Beings, as muſt 
neceflarily have an Intercourſe with each other, and how a- 
greeable it was to the Divine Goodneſs not to deny them Ex- 
ilence. There could be no reaſon to ask why he did not 
make them of a more perſect Order, ſince as many of that 
Kind are made already as the Syſtem could receive, of what 
- Kind foever that Syſtem were ſuppoſed to be. Neither could 
the Benefit of the whole be render'd abſolutely, in all Caſes, 
and at all times conſiſtent with that of Particulars. For tho' 
this mizht perhaps be effected in the more perfect Orders, yet 
it is plainly impoſſible in the leſs perfect ones, ſuch as have a 
Connection with Matter, that is neceſſarily ſubject to Con- 
trariety and Diſſolution; and eſpecially thoſe which have ſo- 
Md and hard Bodies. Either therefore no ſuch Animals as 
theſe were to have been created, or theſe Inconveniences to- 
terated : Suppoſing always that their Exiſtence is a Bleſſing 
to them notwithſtanding theſe Inconveniences, and that more 
Good than Evil accrues to them from the Poſſeſſion of it. 
From hence it will appear how fruitfa] a Source of Evils 
this Imperfection of Creatures may be, and that from this 
Head, there flows a Poflibility of Evil among the Works of 
God; notwithſtanding Infinite Power and Goodneſs. How 
every particular Evil may be reduced to this Origin, ſhall be 
Hewn (God willing) in the Sequel. | 
In the Interim who can doubt whether this Source of all 
Evils be itfelf to be call'd an Evil. Evil is by many defined, 
a Privation of Good. In this it agrees with Defe& or Im- 
perfection, and a Man is called Evil, or an Action Evil, 
which brings us into Inconveniences, or is prejudicial to the 
Author or any other Perſon, With how much more reaſon 
then may Imperſection be called an Evil, ſince tis the Ori- 
gin of ail the Evils we endure, or which ariſe in the Mun- 
dane Syſtem. of PR 1 | | 
But inanimate Things, you ſay, are capable of neither 
Good nor Evil, and therefbre it does not ani, in what 
Condition they be placed, ſenſible Things only can be miſe- 
rable. L anſwer, tis true inanimate Creatures are not cap- 
able of ſome kind of Evils, 2iz. Pain, Grief, or undue ., 
| | 8 
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might poſſibly have been exhauſted. in creating the 
greater Beings, but infinite extends to all. The 
infinite Power and Goodneſs of God then were 


the Cauſe why imperfect Beings had Exiſtence to- 


gether with the more perfect. Tis plain therefore 
that the Syſtem of the World may be the Work 
Ha Deity, tho? it bas this Fault, Nay, that it was 

N 
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ons ; but are there no other Exils which they may be ſubject 
to? Who wou'd not think humſelf ill dealt with, if he ſhould 
be reduced to the State of an inighHimate Creature? He wou'd 
feel no Inconvenience, fay'you,”> I grant it, but thiz very not 
feeling is dreaded by us as one of the greateſt of all Evils. 
This Deprivation of Senſe therefore, is far from being de- 


firable, and conſequently far from being good. To be de- 


prived of Senſe, is what we call an Evil of Leſ, tho it be 
not a ſenſible one. eee adit 
If any one ſhould take away a Man's Feeling by a blow or 
any other way, nay if he did not reſtore it to him When he 
had this in his Power, wou'd he not be miſchievous and in- 
1 to him, tho' the Sufferer be not at all ſenſible of the 
njury ? Now who can affirm that God'cou'd not have en- 
dowed every thing with Senſe, at leaſt have join'd à ſenſitive 
Soul to every. Particle of Matter? May we not complain 
thereſore that he has not done it? Is it not equally diſadvon- 
tageous for inanimate things never 20 have had Senſe; as for 
animated Beings to be deprived of itſʒh h 
And yet ſome are ſo perverſe,” that they will not have this 
Imperfection called an Evil, tho' it really be as great au one 
as the other. POLES MPT TE ee I IC ally 
However, we muſt obſerve that inanimate Things are not 


made for themſelves, but for the Uſe of ſach as are'endowel - 
with Senſe and Reaſon, they have therefore a relative good 


or Evil, both in regard to God, atid to thoſe Creatures for 
whoſe Uſe they were defigned, 'and as far as they anſtyer the 
End they were made for we eſteem them good; fuch us do 


otherwiſe are Evil: Of which Good or Evil there is no other 


ground but their Perfection or Imperſectio᷑n. 
The Origin of Evil is the fime therefore in both, fenft- 
tire and inanimate Beings, viz. the Abſence of Perſection. 
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ated is evident fer this very Reaſon; becauſe it is 
ett, "for if it were Self eeniſtant, it would be 
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{24}. The thief Argument of the | fo:egoltig Chapter is 
beautifully illuſtrated by Mrr. Addiſon in the ; Sky 3 
As frequent uſe will be made of this Obſervation concerning 
the Scale of Beings, J hope the Reader will excuſe my tran- 
ſcribing ſo much of the abovementioned Paper as is neceſſary 
to explain it. + $5 Avid Ae wn 
Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a Nature, that 
t ſeems to delight in the conferring of Exiſte nce upon eve- 
/ Degree of perceptive Bang. As this is a Speculation 
which I have often purſued. With great pleaſure to my ſelf, 
I hall enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering. that part of 
© the Scale of Beings, which comes within our Knowledge, 
here are ſome living Creatures which ate raiſed juſt above 
dead Matter. To mention only the Species of Shell-Fiſh, 
5. whith;are formed in the Faſhion of a: Cone, that grow to 
the [Surface of ſeveral Rocks; aud immediately die upon 
their being ſever'd from the place where they grow. There 
are many other Creatures hut one remove from theſe, which 
have no other Senſes \ befides that of Feeling and Taſte: 
Others have ſtill an additional one of Heating, others of 
Smell, and others of Sight It is wonderful to obſerve, by 
That gradual progreſs the World of Life advances thro' 
© a prodigious variety of Species, before. à Creature is form- 
© ed that is compleat in all its Senſes; and even among theſe 
© is ſuch a different Degree of Perſection, in the Senſe which 
* one-Animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that tho 
© the Senſe in different Animals be diſtinguiſh'd by the ſame 
© eommaon Denomination; it ſeems almoſt of a different Nature. 
If after this we look into the ſeveral inward. Perſections Cun- 
* ning and Sagacity, or what we generally call /y/in# |, we 
find them riſing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one a- 
* boye another, and receiving additional Improvements ac- 
© cordingito the Species in which they are implanted. This 
© Progref# in Nature is ſo very gradual, that the moſt perfect of 
| © an inferior Species comes very near to the moſt impetſect of 
#-thiat Which is immediately above it. Theexuberant 775 over- 
; 7 n XA Sa 4 11 * : Wing 
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} To whith we may add, Will and Liberty. See Bayle's Did. 
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ClupsIIED Of the Nun of Def, 
"NOTES. 
flowing Goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, whoſe Mercy ex- 
« tends to all his Works, is plainly ſeert, as I have before hint- 
ed, from his having made ſo little Matter, at leaſt what falls 
within our Knowledge, thit does not ſwatm with Life : 
Nor is his Goodneſs leſs ſeen in the Diverſity, than in the 
« Multitude: of living Creatures. Had he only made one 
Species ol Animals, none of the reſt would have enjoy'd 
« the Happineſs of Exiſtence, he has therefore ſpecified in his 
Creation every Degree of Life, every Capacity of I 
The whole Chaſm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is fi 
© led up with diverſe kinds of Creatures, riſing one over ano- 
* ther, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little 'Tran- 
* ſitions and Deviations from one, Species to another, are al- 
« moſt inſenſible. This intermediate Space is ſo. well hus- 
banded. and managed, that there is ſcarce a . N of Per- 
fection which does not appear in ſome one part of the World 
* of Life. Is the Goodneſs or Wiſdom of the Diyine Being 
more manifeſted in this his Proceeding ? There is a Con- 
* ſequence, befides thoſe I have already mentioned, which 
* ſeems very naturally deducible from the foregoing Conſide- 
* rations. If the Scale of Being riſes by ſuch a regular Pro- 
« greſs, ſo high as Man, we may, by a parity of Reaſon, — 
poſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually thro? thoſe Beings whic 
are of a ſuperior Nature to him; ſince there is an iufinitely 
greater Space and Room for different Degrees of Perſection 
1 Being and Man, than between Man 
* and the moſt deſpicable Inſect. This Conſequence of fo great 
* a variety of Beings, which are ſuperior to us, from that vari- 
* ety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a Paſ- 
* ſage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having premiſed, that 
* notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite Room between Man 
* and his Maker, for the creative Power to exert itſelf in, it 
is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, ſince there will 
be ſtill an Infinite Gap or Diſtance between the higheſt cre- 
" ated Being and the Power which produced him. | 
The fine Paſſage there cited from Mr. Locke, occurs in the 
3d, Book of his Eſſay, Chap. 6. b. 12. | 
Sees alſo Notes, K. and 26. | 
From the foregoing Obſervation, that there is no manner 
of Chaſm or Void, no Link deficient in this great Chain of Be- 
ings, and the Reaſon of it, it will appear extremely probable 
alſo that every diſtin& Order, every E146 or Species of them 
it as full as Nature the of it would admit, and God ſaw pro- 
73%. oe per a 
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R There are (as our Author ſays) perhaps ſo many in each 7 
lafs as could exiſt together without ſome ihcomeniente 6r in- 5 


egfineſi to each other. This is eaſily conceivable in Mankind, 
and may be in ſuperior Beings, tho? for Want of an exact 
Knowledge of their ſeveral Natures and Orders, wre cannot 
apprehend the manner of it, or conceive how they affect one 
another; only this we are fire of, that neither the Species, nor 
the Individuals in each Species, can poſſibly be Infinite; and 
that nothing but an Fro bility in the Nature of the thing, or 
ſome greater [nconvenience, can reſtrain the Exerciſe of the 2 
Power of God, or hinder him from producing ſtill more and 
more Beings capable of Felicity, When we begin to en- 
quite into the Number of theſe and the 2277 of their Per- 
Kallon, we ſoon loſe ourſelves, and can only refer all to the 
Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs: From our previous Notices 
of which Attributes, we have the higheſt Reaſon to conclude, 
that every thing is as perfect as poſlible in its own kind, and 
that every Syſtem is in itſelf full and complete. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning Natural Evil. 


B CT. I. 


/ Generation and Corruption. 


. 11 rs from the foregoin Obſervations, „ 
that e Beings muſt neceſſarily be de- 8 

fellive, I. e. Tome muſt want the Perfections which not com- 
others have, and that it was impoſſible for them to fla of 
enjoy either ah abſolute or equal Pei fection; alloy ! jr be 
that there is no Occaſioh for an Evil Principle op- lefs perſecb 
polite to infinite Goodneſs and Power. And from chan o- 
ence we may affirm, that Gd, tho infinitely good bers. 
and powerful, could not ſeparate things from the 
concomitant Evils of Imperfection, and did not 
eſteem it unbecoming himſelf to create the Good, 

tho? that brought ſome Evils along with it, fo lon 

as theſe Evils are leſs than the with which 

they are connected. Nor can the Creature juſtly 
complain of irs Condition, if jt have not all, or e- 

qual Perfection with ſome others; ſince "twas ne- 

0 that it ſhould fill the Station wherein it 

was placed, or none at all. This we have ſhewn 
3235 — — the former kind of Evils, 
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146 Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
== II. The ſame muſt be attempted in the ſecond 
things Kind, viz. the Natural. Now, as all created Be. 
trom Mat ings are made out of Nothing, and on that ac- 
— > _ count are neceſſarily imperfect ; ſo all natural 
Natura) things have a Relation to, or ariſe from Matter, 
Evils, as and on this account are neceſſarily ſubjected to na- 
their riſe tural Evils: Nor is the riſe of all created Beings 
_ BY from Nothing a more fruitful and certain Cauſe of 
the Cauſe the Evils of Imperfection, than the riſe of all na- 
of thoſe of tural things from Matter is of natural Evils (H.) 
Imperſec · If therefore we can ſhew that theſe Evils are ſo ne- 
ion. ceſſarily connected with this Origin that they can- 
not be ſeparated from it, it follows, that the Struc- 

ture of the World either ought not to have been 

framed at all, or that theſe Evils muſt have been 
tolerated without any Imputation on the Divine 

Power and Goodneſs, But it is better that they 

ſhould be as they are, ſince they could not be more 
perfect. Let us examine the particular Sorts of 
natural Evils, and if there be nothing in them 
which could be removed without greater Pur 

to Nature, and introducing a larger Train of E. 

vils, the Divine Goodneſs may ſecurely applaud 
itſelf, ſince it has omitted no manner of Good nor 
admitted any Evil which could poſſibly be pre- 

" vented, i. e. hath done in every thing what was 


beſt. * 
* aN U 


e 


| (HO. The Objection againſt this Poſition ſtands thus. Not 

| bnly Generation and Corruption are natural Evils, but lie 

wiſe Pains of Body and Difſatisf: Qionof Mind, Diſappoirt 
ments of Appetite and Death. Now it is manifeſt that all ma. 

terial Beings are not ſubject to theſe, particularly Man in i 
| Fadiſeas to his Body was material, and yet free from Det. 
and all natural Evils, and the fame is true of the Bleſſed in 
Heaven Since therefore material Beings may be free. 7 

- all natural Evil, it follows that they are not neceſſarily os 
ect to ſuch becauſe they are Material, and —_ x 


4 


' 


Belt. t. Concerking Natural Evil 1 
III. God n this in the Creation Matter is 

of Matter, as We ſaid before, nor has he been leſs wieleſs ex- 

beneficent'in what relates to the Motion of Mat- babe Mou 

ter; In the Grit Place, Matter, tho? in itſelf un- tion.  * 

active, is nevertheleſs capable of Action, vis. lo- ʒ 

cal Motion, for Motion is the Action that belongs 

to Matter. But tis better that it ſhould act as 

far as it is capable, than be entirely ſtill and lug- - 

giſn: Fit were without Motion, rigid and fix d 

in the ſame Place, we cannot conceive what Ben- 

fit it could be of either to itſelf or any thing elſ: 

But when tis put into Motion, it may be of uſe; as | 

is plain from rience ; tho* not always without 

a Mixture of Evils: But Action is, cœteris paribus, 

preferable to Inactivity ; It is therefore agreeable 

io the Divine Goodneſs to produce Motion in Mat- 

ter, if the Good ariſing from thence do not over- 

ballance the Evil, and ſo long as no Evils are per- 

mitted which are ſeparable from Motion, nor 

ſuch 5 can affect Spirits, which are purely im- 

material. | | 


! 


Nr IV. Now 


wit look for another Origin of natural Evils diſtinct from 
atter. / en : | its 
The Anſwer to this Objection that ſeems to have ſo great 
force in it is not difficult, *Tis: manifeſt from the Book, that 
when it affirms all material Beings are liable to natural Evils, . 
it is not meant that they are always actually affected by them, 
but that they are capable of being ſo ee at certain Times, 
and in certain Circumſtances; and yet their Circumſtatices-may 
2 be ſo order'd, that they ſhall be always free from 


For Example, Man in Paradiſe was naturally Mortal, and 
tho' we do not know what fort of Body he had, yet we are 
fure that he had an Appetite to eat and drink, and needed 
theſe to ſüpport him. Luk en es uc alen Ie 
Men ud 0 213290! 3; Nha TE How 


Such Mo- IV. Now, it it be granted that God could, con- 
tion was to ſiſtently with his els; both create Matter and 


be rais'din 


| put it into Motion, it neceffarily follows, that its 

— — 27 ve muſt interfere with one another, If you 
parate it ſay that Matter might move uniformly. and all to- 
into parts. gether, either in a direct Line or a Circle, and the 


—_— contrariety of Motions by that means be preven- 


on and ted: I anſwer, The whole Maſs of Matter would 
Corrupti- be no leſs rigid and uſeleſs with ſuch a Motion as 
2 of Bo- this, than if it were entirely at reſt; it would nei. 
ter be more fit for Nee Egk. more adapted to 
the uſes which it now anſwers. Sucha Motion there- 

fore was to be excited in it, as would ſeparate it 

into parts, make it fluid; and render it an Habita- 

tion fit for Animals. But that could not be with- 

out contrariety of Motion, as any one that thinks 

- of it at all wi pPerceive: And if this be once ad- 
mitted in Matter, there neceſſarily follows a Divi- 
fron and Diſparity of Parts, Claſhing and Oppoſition 
.Comminution, Concretion and Repulſion, and all thoſe 


3 Ei 
7 v1 NOTES. 


How then could he avoid Pain, Diſappointment of Appr- 
tite and Death? I Anſwer by being placed in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, that he ſhould always have fafficient Provifion ready 
to ſatisfy his Hunger and Thirſt, and ſuch a Knowledge of 
all things chat could hurt him, that he might eafily avoid 
them. His Blood was inflamable then as well as now, and 

conſequently he was ſubject toa Fever. His Limbs might be 
broken and disjointed then as well as now, and that muſt di 
able bim to manage his Buſineſs, and diſappoint a natur: 
Appetite of moving where his Occaſion required: But God 
ure him the Tree of | Life as: a:Remedy againſt all natural 
Diſtempers and Decays of Body, and either ſuch à Proſpec 
of what cou'd hurt him as might enable him to avoid the 
Oocuſion, or elſe if that happen d, he was feſtored by the uſe 
of the ſame Tree uf Liſe. Aſter all it doth not appear from 
Scripture, that Mat in his Innoceney was ſecure from all nat 
ral Evils, but only from ſuch as might deprive him of Life, 
of make that uncomfortable to him. If any . 


n c 


vi- 


neceſſarily 


r PO ME Prot is atk 
Sf, Cbncerning Natural Evil. 
Evils which we behold in Generation and Corrup- 
tian. God could indeed have removed all theſe 
from Matter, by taking away its Motion, but they _ 
are either to be tolerated, or Matter muſt remain 
fix d and immoveable inthe ſame Situation. Some 
may ask, why God would not produce fuch Moti- 
on in Matter as might render all itꝭ 'Concretions 
ſo perfect as not 15 liable to Di/olution or Cor- 
ruption. 
— on his ſide hindets this from being done, 
what hinders therefore on the fide of Matter? 1 
anſwer; Its Motion and Diviſibility. For if you 
ſuppoſe al ſort of Motion in Matter, it muſt - 
| e either «ſcle/5, as we faid before, or in 
oppoſite Directions. The mutual claſhing of theſe 
Concretions could therefore not be avoided, and as 
they ſtrike upon one another, whether we ſuppoſe 


them hard or ſoft, a Concuſſion of the Parts and | wy 


a Separation from each other, would be neceſſari- 
ly produced; But a Separation or Piſſipation WE. 


- woes. © 
| 474 | . 15 1 Fer se 
have gone farther it is mere conjecture, and no part either of 
the Faith taught in Scripture, or conveyed to us by the Catho- 
lick Church · The Author of the Origin ot Evil has given his 
Thoughts concerning the Eſtate of our firſt Parents more ful- 
ly in a Diſcourſe on Gen. ii. 17. Where he founds himſelf on 
the the Word of God and ſpeaks conformably to. the Senſe of 
the Primitive and reformed Churches, but it were too long to 
inſert here,® "ory | | 
From what has been ſaid already I iuppoſe it is maniſeſt, 
that the Happineſs of Man in Paradiſe is no Argument againſt 
the Poſition in the Book, that all things material are liable to 
natural Evils, to Corruption and Piſſolution, and if united 
to a ſpiritual Subſtance that has Senſe or Reaſon, they make 
likewiſe capable of Pain, and of the Diſſatisfaction that ar 
uſes from the Diſappointment, of Appetites. _ , 77 


* 
dee che Sermon 4312x24, 


For ſince the Power of God is infinite, 


% Concerning Natural Evil, Chap. 1v, Se 
the parts is Corruption. This therefore could not wi 

be avoided without violence done to the Laws of W 
Motion and the Nature of Matter. For to hinder Ar 
moveable things ftom ever intertering, and the pl 

Parts which are naturally ſeparable from ever ſe- tak 
parating o mutual impulſes, would require a per- Call 

petual Mirgcle: (25.) AS 


- 


Motion V. Secondly, Since it is proper that Matter my 
aun Laws ſhould be put into Motion, tis better that thi; Wil =! 
rends hould be 1 9 ⁊— 05 to ſome certain Laws of 
more to and in an orderly, Courſe, than at random, and as eve 
the preſer-jt were by chance. For by this Means, the Sy- by 
ming, eme compoſed of Matter will haye both more il dat 
than if it durable and more regular Periods. The. firſt F- not 
were left vil ariſing from Matter was, we ſaid, the jarring of On 
4 ran- Elements; from hence comes this Corruption Me 
lence And Diſſolution, Inſtability and Viciſſitude. It may gre 


Hence 


God di- be ſurprizing, that all theſe ſhould proceed from a Sy. 
fributed ſtable, fix'd and uniform Good. But we have a 
| _ made it appear, that Matter could not move at al = 
is ous Sy- _. | without 
* ſtems. NOTES. 
4 As to the Bleſſed in Heaven, their Caſe is much more ea ; 
i to be accounted for, and I think thoſe Words of the 4th C. X 
. 8. 3. Subs: 2. are ſufficient. I anſwer, theſe Bodies are not Kno 
* +. therefore, immortal, becauſe they are naturally incorruptible are « 
:\ © (for that wow'd be inconſiſtent with the Nature of that Mat- Unit 
1 ter, whereof they are compoſed) but becauſe they are put in- 7 
| | to ſuch Places and Circumſtances by the Diety, that they 97 
1 ean even with Pleaſure foreſee; and prevent all ſuch things © pig 
„ ns tend to introduce either Corruption or Pain. I am apt * ou! 
va to think the Objector either never read, or did not conſider © fe 
5 this when he made the Objectionntstmnn . * fail 
| 26.) That is, there could be no general pre-eſtabliſh'd La: the ki 
* Nature but God myſt continually interpoſe, and effect eve. Intro; 
thing by his on direct and immediate Power: The bad Laws 
5 onſequences of which are very obvious. There could be no Ends 
= Arti aud Sciences, no Sill or Inuuſtry; no regular Methods of (I 
r.. ² jmproving opr-Minds 36 "* BI», « 
unn non tf an gag be Tet) 50 


Know- 
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Set, 1. | Concerning Natural Evil. 


without theſe, and it was more eligible that the 
World ſhould be liable to them, than deſtitute of 
Animals. And that theſe Evils ſhould not multi- 
ply beyond Neceſſity, the Divine Goodneſs has 
taken care, by reſtraining its Motion under cer- 
tain Laws, ſo as to make it ſteady, and as conſtant 


as could be; ſo that the Machines compoſed of it 


might be as little ſhock'd with contrary Motions 
as poſſible, and endure for a long time; nay ſome 


of them in certain Places and Circumſtances for 
ever. For if no parcels of Matter were directed 


Motion, and perpetual Rules; and framed the 
great Maſs of Beings into certain Machines and 


2: 8 OS Beet 


Enowledge of things. All which evidently preſuppoſe, and 


are entirely founded on ſome ſettled, certain Laws- of the 
Univerſe diſcoverable by us. Wy 3 * 


tion, that we are able to calculate their Effects, and ſervt 
ect of Power, in ourſelves by Mechanical Powers, which never 
fail to anſwer according to the Eſtabliſument r.“ What 
the known Laws of Nature are, ſee in Cheyne's Phil. Prin. Keids 
Intrad. to Ph. &e. Concerning the Neceſſity of the preſeht 


Ends, ſee Dr. J. Clarke on Natural Evil, N 2. Hand 150; 18. 


Evils 


by any certain and determinate Rule, ſuch a con- 
fuſed Motion would jumble every thing together, 
nor could any thing laſt for ever ſo ſhort a time. 
On this account God eſtabliſh'd certain Laws of 


Syſtems, which haye ſuch an exact Correſpondence. © 
as to contribute their mutual Aſſiſtance towards 
preſerving the Motion and Order preſcribed by . 
the Deity. (I.) Neither was it convenient that 
L 4. Matter 


- 
. 
- : # 


2 o 
9 1: 


We are ſo far acquainted (ys the Author of che Religias 
* of Nature Delin. p. 96.) with the Laws of Gravitation and Me. 


* ourſelves of them, ſupplying upon many Occaſions the de- 


Laws of Motion, and the Fitneſs of them to attain theintended. 


(J) Tis objected that the Author avaids the chief Difficult»: . 
ty, and which ſtood moſtin need of an Anfwer: 1; For. ho fuq- 
poles certain general Laws upon the Eſtabliſhment whercof _ 
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| Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
Matter ſhould every where conſiſt of the ſame 
kind of Parts 3 bur rather that it ſhould be in one 

place very fluid, ſimilar and Homogeneous, ſuch 

as we believe the ÆAtber to be; in another, ſolid 

and compact, as the Larth is, and perhaps the 

Stars; in another, mix'd with heterogeneous Par- 

ticles, ſuch as we find the Air and Water. Hy 


Tt appears VI. We muſt confeſs that ſuch a Maſs as the 
from Light Earth is, ſeems not ſo beaurifyl, or ſo fit for Mo. 
2 tion, as the purè fluid ther, tis alſo more liable 
. mena, chat to Corruption and Changes; yet it is moſt cer. 


the Sy-. tain that the Earth was nùt conſtituted in this man · 
—_— ner for no reaſon at all, or unneceſſarily : Perhap 
—_ are. the Mundane Syſtem oould no more conſiſt with. 
very good Out theſe ſolid Maſſes, than the human Body with- 
and beau- Out Bones! No ſober: Man doubts but God could 
tiful. have diſpoſed this Material World into other Sy- 
ſtems 3 and of what kind ſoever theſe had been, 
our reaſon could never have comprehended the 
contriyance of them. For, ſince or Planetary 
Syſtem is inc omprebienſſble to us; much more will 
the Fabrick of the whole Univerſe be ſo; but as 
far as we do underſtand the Diſpoſition of it, all 
is well, elegant and beautiful: and if, among all 


5 the 
NOTE &. 


Evilsmuſt neceſſarilx invade the Works of God hut he does 
not tell us why God eſtabliſhed, theſe Laws, which muſt 


bring ſo great Evils along with them, could not an Omnipo- 


tent, All- knowing, and abſolutely Good God have made o- 
ther Laws free from all theſe Defects? Why did he bind 
-, himfelf to ſuch-univerſal Rules? Could be not have interpoſ- 
cd his Omnipotence and diſpens d with theſe Laws, and there - 
by preventeil every Evil which wou d ariſe from the Qbſery- 
ance of them? The Author is filent on this Head. 
But it is evident, that the Author had theſe Difficulties in 
view, and has given a proper Reply to each. Wherever he 
has mention'd any univerſal Law, he 'ſhews that It Aiſes 
from the very Nature and Conſtitution of things, and that a 


dec. 1. Concerning Natural Evil- 
the Phænomena of Nature, we were only aequain- 
ted with Light, that would ſhew us the juſt and 
admirable Structure of it. It is reaſonable there-- 
fore to believe that this is the very beſt, and at- 
tended with the leaſt Inconveniencies. © 

VII. Yowl ſay chat ſome particular things Tis raſh 
might have been better! Bur, ſince you do not to affirm 
thoroughly underſtand” the whole, you have no RS * 
right to affirm thus much. We have much gteati de FE on | 
er Reaſon to preſume that no one Part of it could butcd into 
be changed for the better, without greater Detri- better Sy- 
ment to the reſt, which it would either be ĩincon- face cc... 
ſiſtent with, or dishgyre by its Diſproportion . do not 
For we have ſhewn before that all manner of In-thoro'ly 
conveniencies could not be avoided, becauſe o Jen ye 
the Imperfection of Matter, and the Nature of — 
Motion. That State of things was therefore pr. 


153 


would prefer to it? Whoever pronounces upon 


- 
94 
1 


ly, without Detriment to the whole,* e 
If therefore all the Fiat 'flult! needs be laid upon” God: 0 


ish 


- 


required Fthelp-Laws apd were incapable of better, This 
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154 Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 


them before this, gives Sentence before he has 
look d into the Cauſe, and is at the ſame time both 
ga partial and an incompetent Judge. 
It concerned us the more to have this well ex- 
plained, that being convinced of the Convenience 
or Meliority of the whole Material Syſtem, we 
may more eaſily perceive the Origin of thoſe E- 
vils which neceſſarily follow from the Contrariety 
of Motion, and the Corruption of things. 
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given an account in the foregoing Chapter. See Note (G.) 
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5 41 Concerning Animals and the Variety 2 
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3 1 1. % U 3 
3 I. GIN CE Matter is not Self- conſcious, nor the 
does not O able to enjoy itſelf, nor capable of recei- Hal 
ſeem to ving any Benefit from itſelf, it follows that it * 
ſor its Was not made for itſelf, but for ſomething U; 
own fake, el; to which it was to be ſubſervient in Senſation fai 
ſince it is Thought, or Fruition. We find by Experience ke 
my ont that Matter can be thus ſeryiceable to a thinking py. 
rie chere. Being, tho? ſtupid and inſenſible itſelf: *Tis pro- Ge 


fore de- bable therefore that God deſigned and directed all it! 
ſign d for Matter to this end as far 48 Was po ible. Hence 6b 
the Uſe comes the Union of ſenſible an thinking Beings 2 


— with the Particles of Matter, as we experience 1n 


ourſelves, . The ſame may be ſaid of all its Parts, 4 


5 


dect. 2. Cuncerning Natural Evil. 153 
as fat as the order and conſtitution of things allow d. y 
There is nothing therefore in yain, nothing idle, 
nor any Region without its Animals. For ſup- 
poſing, as we ſaid, ſo many pure Spirits, ſepar- 
ate from Matter, to be made as were convenient: 
as theſe occupy no Place ||, there would be no 
les Room for other thinking ſenſible Subſtances 
that ſtood in need of Matter for the Exerciſe af 
their Faculties, and enjoyment of themſelves, 
which for the future let us call Souls. (K.) 

II. Now, ſince the Structure of this viſible 'Tis pro- 


World conſiſts of various Bodies, viz. pure * 
ther, Air, Earth, Cc tis highly probahle, as we vary ac- 
mne enn Lag conding 
* to Va- 
; thoſe re- 
8 ' at beds gions 
(K.) The Author has endeavour'd to account for this Juris. which 
ty of Creatures in the following Manner. All Beings could they 
not be placed in the fame Degree of Happineſs or in the ſame deſtin'd 
order of Perfection, neither could all of the ſame Order be in to inha- 
the ſame Degree, or enjoy the ſame Conveniencies. The bit: 
good of the whole wou'd not allow it," For 'Inflance; ſup- 
poſe a certain Order of intelligent Creatures made by God, che A- 
which have a mutual Intercourſe, and ſtand in need of each ther and 
others Aſiſtance to promote the common Happineſs, which Airy iu: 
they are obliged to promote with united Powers and  Incli- probabili- 
nations. # „ ty, have 
Tis plain, that there's a Neceſſity for 'Government 2 their pro- 
them; for as they have Appetites and Choice, and'a limited per Inha- 
1 , tis impoſſible for them ce ater; 1 * b 8 
airs of the Publick (in which the good of all conſiſts) by the 35 
ſame means, at the ne time 1 a joint Ke ebe u Earth. 
without devolving a Right to determine theſe thingson'ſome - 
one or more Perſons. hence ariſes a Neceſlity'for Rule r 
Government among ſuch reaſonable Creatures. Nor could 8 
it be avoided where there is both a mptua Intercourſe an NE 
a limited Underſtanding. On which account, the Ame s 
obſervable among the Angels cthemſel ves. 4:21. "BY 
N mY TU TY TC"nomnt <tr 38 
4:6 14.8; 70, 2101342 ord 
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% Conterning Natural" Evil. Chap. IV. 
| faid before, that each of theſe has its proper In- 
habitants, viz. by the Union of Souls with Par- 
cels of Matter. Without ſuch an Union, we can- 
nor apprehend how N be either ther- 
ial or Aerial Animals. For the moſt fluid Bodies 
if not united to an immaterial Soul, or compac- 
ted together, would be immediatly diſſolved, and 
Every blaſt of Wind would diffipate ſuch Ani- 

& FLY l * | RY mals: 


. NOTES. 


But new 'tis plain, that thoſe who happen to have this Go- 

- vernment over ſuch as are naturally their equals, are in better 

. Circumſtances with regard to externals, than thoſe which have 

- only the Honour of obeying. They may with greater certain- 

ty and eaſe, and in more Giles obtain heir Ends, effect their 

ice, and accompliſh their Deſires, (i. e. be happy) than 

. thoſe, which are obliged to poſtpone the Gratification of their 

+. Senſes and the Execution of their Deſigns, and abſolutely 

conform themſelves to another's Will, which they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily do who are ſubject to the Rule of others. 

And yet it is impoſſible, that this ſhould be every one's Lot, 
"Tis impoſlible all ſhould be Rulers and none Subjects. From 
this Example, we ſee how the Relations which Creatures have 
to one another, may put a Reſtraint. even on infinite Power, 
ſo that it will be a Contradiction for them while they keep 
the Nature which they have at preſent, to be in ſome reſpets 
otherwiſe diſpoſed than they now are, nor can all of the ſame 

Order be gratified with the lame Conveniences. From hence 
it follows either that a God of infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, is obliged by theſe Attributes to reſtrain his Power 

from creating any ſuch Creatures, or that he muſt aſſign them 

Stations very diſtant from the higheſt Happineſs which they 
are capable of. Hence alſo it appears, why all things do not 
anſwer every one's Appetite. Why we are not enriched with 
as many Benefits as the Capacity of our Nature ſeems to re- 
quire. For tho' the infiaite Goodneſs of God encourages us 
to promiſe ourſelves thus much, yet Wiſdom and Juſtice ſet 
bounds as it were to his Goodneſs, and ſhew that this cannot be 
done without Detriment to the whole ; that either this Incon- 
venience muſt be tolerated, or no ſuch Creatures made; and 
that it was better not to give ſome fo great a Degree of . 
neſs as their Natures might receive, than that a Whole Species 
of Beings ſhauld be wanting to the World. 
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ſuch large Tracts of Air or Ether void of Ani- 


dect. 2. Conrerning Natural Evil. 
mals: Either then theſe. vaſt Fields of Air or 


Ether muſt be entirely deſtitute of Inhabitants « 


which very few will, believe, who behold every 
clod of Earth ſtock'd with Animals, or furniſhed 
after ſome ſuch. Manner as we conjecture. (26.) If 
you ſay, here's Room for pare Spirits. I anſwer 3 
Since theſe do not fill up Place, nor have any Re- 
lation to it, tis the fame thing wherever they be 
and Material Subſtances have nothing at all to do 
with them: It is not therefore ne to ſuppoſe 


mals 
NOTES. 5 


If it be 4sk'd why God did not make this Species in inother 
and more perfect Manner, ſo as to be free from this Inconve- 
nience. I anſwer, that then it would have belonged to an- 
ther Species, and been of a different Order of Creatures: 
And I ſuppoſe as many of the Species to be made already as 
the Syſtem would admit, but that there was ſtill room for theſe 

inferior ones, which muſt neceſſarily have had the Nature they 
now are of, or none at all: As has been often ſaid, and Pm 
unwillingly obliged to tepeat itt. ane 
(26) We have a beautiful Deſeription of our Author's 
conjecture, in the Spe#atory.' Nd. £519, If we confider 
thoſe Parts of the Materia World which lie the neareſt to 
© us, and ate therefore, ſubject to our Obſervations and En- 
* quiries, it is amazing to conſider the Infinity of Animals 
* wih which it is ſtocked. Every part of Mätter is pe 
q pled every green Leaf ſwarms with Inhabitants. There 
© is ſearce a ſingle Humour in the Body of Man, or of any 
* other Animal, in which our Glaſſes do not diſcover myri- 
ads of of living Crratures. The Surface of Animals is al- 
* ſo covered with other Animals, which are in the ſame man- 
* ner the Baſis of Sthet- Animals that live upon it: nay; we 
find in the moſt ſolid Bodies, 28 in/ Marble iefelf innumer- 
* able Cells and Cavities that are crowded with ſuch imper- 
© ceptible: Inhabitants; as are too little for the naked Eye to 
diſcover. On the other Hand, if we look into the more 
* bulky Parts of Nature, we ſee the Seas, Lakes and | Rivers, - 
* teeming with numberleſs kinds of 2 "W 
iind every Mountain and Marſh, Wi Woe 
on AS Nea 7H geen 7 + $12.3. f ** 
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mals, in order to make Room for theſe, for which 


it would be no leſs commodious, if leniſh'd 


with, than if deſtitute of Animals. If then this 
| be granted us, we may affirm that there is a8 great 


variety of Souls, as of Animals, and that it is one 
Species which exerts its Operations by the help of 
#therial Matter, and another which ſtands in 


need of Aerial, and a third of Terreſtrial. Nei. 


ther will every Element be fit for every Animal, 
but each will have its proper Inhabitants: Nor 
can there be any juſt Cauſe of Complaint that they 
are uneaſy out of their proper Element, that Men 
cannot live any while commodiouſly in Æther, nor 
perhaps Etherial Animals upon the Earth: For 
tis ſufficient if every one nouriſhes its proper In- 


habitants, according to the Nature and Conſtitu- 
tion of each. 
III. That 


NOTES, 


© plentifully ſtocked with Birds and Beaſts; and every Part of 
+ Matter affording proper neceſſaries and-conveniences for the 
Livelihood of Multitudes which inhabit it. The Author 
of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very good Argument from 
© this Conſideration, for the peopling of every Planet; as in- 
© deed it ſeems very probable from the analogy of Reaſon, 
that if no part of Matter which we are acquainted with, 
lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great Bodies which are at {uct 
* a diſtance from us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, but 
rather that they ſhould be furniſhed with Beings adapted to 
their reſpective Situations. Exi/ence is a Bleſſing to thoſe 
* Beings only which are endowed with Perception, and is in 
« a manner thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther than 
as it is ſuhſervient to Beings which are conſcious of their 
Exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the Bodies which 
© lie under our Obſervation, that Matter is only made as the 
Baſis and Support of Animals, and there is no more of the 
©. one than what is neceſſary for the Exiſtence of the other. 
See alſo Dr. Scotts Works, Vol. 2. Diſcourſe 15. P. 308. 
E Fol. Dan, n miszttu n t , 
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ect 2. Cuncerning Natural Evil. 159. 
III. That is a-fooliſh Objection therefore of the The Earth 

Epicurean, LucretiusT, that the World owes not its r: 1 

original to a Divine Power and Goodneſs, becauſe part of the 

Mountains Woods and Rocks, large Fens, and the Mundane 

Ocean cover ſo great a ſhare of it; that the burning tenz is 

beat, viz. of the Torid Zone, and the rternal Froft, i gi e 

viz, of the two Frigid, take up almoft two Parts garded bue 

of it; - ſince the Sea, the Rocks, Winds andyet is not 

Mountains, are not entirely uſeleſs in their pre- wade © 

ſent Situation; for this was requiſite for the good po, or 

of the Univerſe, and the Order of the Mun- without 

dane Syſtem. Neither was the Earth or its Inha- defign- © 

bitants to be regarded in the firſt Place. For, 

ſince it is but a ſmall Part of the whole, and al- - 

moſt a Point, where would have been the Won- 

der if it had not been fit for any Inhabitants at all? 

If it did but promote the good of the whole, while 

icſelf was barren and empty. If this had been 

| the Caſe, it would not have proved an uſeleſs part 

of the World, any more than a Nail is of a Man's 

1 and it is as abſurd to deſire that * 

of the Univerſe ſhould immediatly afford Habi- 

tation to Animals, as that every Part and Mem- 

ber of an animated Body . ſhould by itſelf conſti- 

tute an Animal; *ris ſufficient if every particular 

Member conſpire with the reſt, and exerciſe its 

own proper Function, and conſequently that the ; 

Earth, which. is a Member of the Univerſe, have 

its peculiar uſe in promoting the Good of the 

whole, If therefore the whole Earth was ſervice- 

able, not to preſerve Animals, bur only Motion, 


+ See Dr: Bently's Eighth Sermon F. 10. * 32 tn Ed. 
or Hater un the Exiftenct of God, &. Ch. 1, 2, and 3Yor 


Cokburn's Eſſays,” 1 Part, Eff. 7. par. 5, Cd and 2d Part, 
EI. 4. par. " Sc. and the” Autborf mention'd in Note 28, 


Ls 4 


1 — 


| + Concerning Natura Exil. Chap. IV. 


nothing could be objected from thetice againſt the P 
| Goodneſs of its Author, Neither would it ap- ie 
-* pear ſtrange to any that conſiders the Immenſity 10 
of the Works of God, and how minute a Portion af 
of them the Earth is, if it were entirely deſtitute 
of Inhabitants: Nor would it therefore be in 
vain. How much more then may we admire the 0 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God therein, who has h: 
filled the whble and every part of it with Life. * 
The IV. He knew beſt what Creatures every part 
Earth of it was fit for, and has aſſigned to each its pro- 
may be per Place, as is evident to every Obſerver: The 
conceived ( the Woods, the Rocks, the Seas, have 
* bg their proper Inhabitants, which they ſupply with 
Automa- Nouriſhment. The Syſtem of the World requi- 4 
ton of the red a Globe of ſolid Matter ſuch as the Earth is, * 
World, and we have Reaſon to believe that this is, as it ith 
he yo were, a Wheel in the great Automaton, without eve 
| s . | . | Pits £8 | the 
Motion Which its Motion would be very imperfect. But in 
would be beſides this principal End, the Divine Wiſdom 5 
N e. ſaw that it might ſerve for Nutriment to ſeveral cre 
terim ir al. Kinds of Animals, that no manner of Good there. 8 
ſords an fore might be omitted which was conſiſtent with bs. 
Habitati- the primary. End, he filled it with all thoſe Ani. tre 
_ mals that it was capable of, nor could the Earth mo 
im:1:. afford Suſtenance to any, ſuperior or more proper : 
Animal. 30 any; 4 5 wh 
_ Beings, God has given thoſe Parts to the Brutes ene 


which are unfit for Men; and that there might ; 


be nothing uſeleſs, which yet could not be alter'd ( 

_ without. Detriment to the whole, he has adapted 18 

c Animals to every Part and Region of it; and WM up 
ſince the Habitations could not conveniently be 1 
converted into any other Form, he provided ſuch 0. 
Animals as wanted, and were agreeable to theſe oy 

_  Habitations. - Hence Mountains, Woods and freſ 


ocks give Harbour to wild Beaſts, the Sea 
Fiſhes, the Earth to Inſects,, Neither ought 
ve io complain that the whole Earth ivr o 
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dect. 2. Concerning Natural Evl. 
uſe to Man, ſince that was not the principal End 
ic was made for; but, on the contrary, Man was 
ſor this reaſon placed upon the Earth, becauſe it 
afforded a convenient Receptacle for him. And 
what if it had been totally unfit for Man ? Would 
it therefore have been in vain? By no means. 

On the contrary, we are certain that God would 

have given it other Inhabitants, to whoſe Main- 
tenance it might _ been ſubſervient. on 2 


VOTE S. 
111 


(27.) Our Author's Argument here might be carry'd much 
farther, and the Infinite. Wiſdom of the Creator demonſtrated 
not only from his having made nothing in vain, or uſeleſs in 
itſelf, bat alſo from the diſtinct and various Relations which 
every thing bears to others, and its contributing to the good of 
the whole : From the  dopblc the manifo/d apparent Uſes of 
almoſt every thing in Nature. | 


Thus the Mountains mentioned in the Objection of La- 
cretivs, and which many Moderns alſo have miſrepreſented as 
deformities of Nature, have not only their own peculiar Inha- 
bitants, but alſo afford to other Animals the maſt commodi- 
ous Harbour and Maintenance, the beft Remedies and Re- 
treats, To them we owe the moſt pleaſant Proſpects, the 
moſt delicious Wines, the moſt curious Vegetables, the rich- 
eſt and moſt uſeful Metals, Minerals, and other Foffils ; and, 
what js more tha all, a wholſome Air ; and the Conveni- 
ence of navigable Rivers and Fountajas. 2 
The Ocean, beſides the Support of its own Inhabitants 
(which are; in all probability, as numerous and various 23 
thoſe of the Barth) provides alſo vaſt Quantities of Vapours 
which refreſh and fraQify the Earth itſelf, and url > d 
ſupport its Inhabitants, producing Springs, Lakes and 3 75 8 
The leſſet Seas, Fenns and Lakes, are {0 admirably well diftri- 
buted throughout the Globe, as to afford ſufficient Yapoure | 
for Clouds and Rains to temper the Cold of the Northern Air, 
to cool and mitigate the Heaty of the Torrid Zone, ang re- 
freſh the whole Earth with fertile Showets : As is fully prove 
ed by Mr. Derbam ?“ wh r 
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4562 Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
The Earh V. Thoſe therefore who urge the unfitneſs of 
is made certain Parts of the Earth for the Suſtenante of 
not for Man, as a Fault and Defect of the Divine Skill 
hg be in making them, are oblig*d to prove that the 
for the U- Earth was made for the ſake of Mankind; only, 
niverſe: and not of the Univerſe; and that every thing in 
to thiot the World is uſeleſs which does not immediately 


otherwiſe 


favours of tend to the uſe of Man. But this is abſurd, and 
human what no one would object, who is not blinded 
pride. with Pride and Ignorance . We ought rather to 
admire the Power and Goodneſs of God, who 
has ſo temper'd his Works, though they be im- 


menſe 


As to the variety of Uſes which, the ſame ting is render d 
capable of, and manifeſtly deſigned for by its All-wiſe Au- 
thor, ſee S. G's Impartial Enquiry into the Exiſtence, &c. of God, 
p 80. To obtain a great number of Ends by as few means 
* as may be, is the higheſt point of Wiſdom, But nothing can be 
* imagin'd more admirable in this reſpe& than the preſent 
frame of things. Thus tho' the human Body is compoſed 
* of a great variety of Parts, yet how mach more numerous 
© are their Uſes? How many are the Uſes of the: Hand, 
* which directed by Reaſon is inſtead of all other laſtruments ? 
How many Advantages do we owe to the Eye, the Ear, 
and the N And if we take a deeper View, and look 
into the minuter parts of which theſe are compounded, what 
can be more admirable than the Variety of Aims and In- 
© tentions that may be obſerved in each? The ſeveral Uſes 
© of the Structure and Poſition of each fingle Muſcle have 
© been computed by Galen in his Book de Formatione Faxtus to be 
© nolefs than ten. The like may be obſerved with reference 
to the Bones and other ſimilar Parts, but eſpecially with re. 
© ſpe. to the Members of ſuch. as are heterogeneous or diſ- 
© Fmalar. E . 3 
The ſame is ſhewn at large by Dr. Grew, C 
B. 1. C. 5. par. 13, 14. &c. or M. Scott on the. 7 and 
Goodneſs of God, Serm. 1. p. 15, Cc. or Bp, Wilkins Princ. of 
„„ 0 
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Set. 2. Cuncerning Natural Evil. 103 
menſe and infinitely various, that there is nothing | 
in them which exiſts not in the very beſt manner 
with reſpect to the Whole, and which he has not 
repleniſh'd with its proper Inhabitants. And 
ſince the Variety of the conſtituent Parts and Re- 
gions of the Earth is no greater than the Nature 
of the whole Machine required, nor the Species 
of Animals fewer than the Food would ſupply, 
we muſt conclude that there is nothing deficient. 
of redundant in it. (28.7) u 
02 e M 2 „Ser. 
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(28,) Hence I think we may ſafely conclude with our Au- 
thor in gEneral, that thers could have been no partial Alte- 
nation of this Syſtem, but for the worſe; as far as we know; 
at leaſt not for the better. They who hold that thete might 
have been a fetal one, that the whole Scheme of Things 
might poſſibly have been alter'd or revers'd, and that either 
the direct contrary, or a quite different One, would have 
been more worthy of God; the Men, I ſay, that hold this, 
ate oblig d to ſhew the poſſibility of conceiving it, and to 
explain the manner how it may be, before we are oblig'd to 
believe themm They muſt ſhew, that the ſame things whick 
ate now conduci ve to our Happineſs, and conſequently the 
Objects of out Love, miglit as eaſily have tended to our Mi- 
ſery; and conſequently = been as reaſonably the Objects 
of our Averſion; that the ſame Paſſions, Objetts, Exerciſes,” 
and Inclinations, which now create pleaſure in us, might 
lave produced a different, a quite contrary effect, or no effect ' 
at all. This they are oblig'd to do: and when they have 
done all this, and a their Syſtem, and made a total 
alteration of things, as they imagine, for the better, they are 
at laſt only got to the above - mention d abſuftlity. of putting 
this Syſtem into a higher C/aſ, whereas all the different 
Claſſes in evety concelvable Degree of Perfection, were ſup- 
poſed to be entirely filled at the firſt. We muſt therefore take 
things as they are, and argue only from the preſent Nature 
of them, col lectively: In which View we ſhall find no poſſihle 
alteration of any thing, but what would produce the ſame or 
greater Inconveniences, either in itſelf, or others, to which 
it bears a ſtrict relation, Inſtances of this kind are evety 
"here do be met with: particular Proofs of it in the natural 


© World, 
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NOTES. 


| | a 
World, occur in Dr. Rentley's Boyle's Le. ah po with 
—_— to the five Senſes of the human Body, 5. 95, 96. [Se 
alſo Locke on Himan Underſtandingy B. 2. C. 23.412.) with 
reſpe& to the figure and ftature of it, in ee. 
Sacra, B 1. 5 9. 25, Sc. and to the ſeveral Parts of it, 
all over Boyle, * Cheyne, Derbam, Newentyt, Ray, Cockburn, 
The ſame might eafily be ſhewu ih the immaterial World, 
and in the oſt exceptionable Part of it, viz. the Soul of 
Man, its Knowledge, Freedom, AﬀeQions.+ 
I ſhall take the liberty, to. borrow, a Section from Mr. Max- 
well's general Remarks on Cumberland, C. 5. which ſets this 
Subject in a very good light. The Nature of Things in the 
natural World, is ſo exactly fitted to the natural Facultie 
<< and Diſpoſitions of Mankind, that were any thing in it 
+. otherwiſe than it is, even in ree, Mankind would be 
* leſs happy than they now ate. Thus the dependence of 
Wall natural Effects upon a few ſimple Principles, is wonder. 
fully advantageous in many reſpects. The Degrees of all 
<<. the ſenſible Pleaſures are exactly ſuited to the uſe of each; 
* ſo that if we enjoy'd any of them in a greater ue 
« ſhould be leſs happy: for our Appeti tes of thoſe Pleaſures 
| would by that means be too ſtrong ſor our Reaſon; and, 
| © as we are framed, tempt us to an immoderate enjoyment 
| of them, ſo as/to prejudice our Bodies. And where we 
N enjoy ſome of them in ſo high a degree, as that it is in 
} many caſes very difficult for the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to regulate 
| * and moderate the Appetites of ſuch Pleaſures, it is in ſuch 
© Inſtances whereit was neceſſary to counterpoiſe ſome diſad- 
<< vantages, Which are the conſequences of the purſuit of 
*. thoſe Pleaſures. Thus the pleaſing Ideas which accom- 
* pany the Love of the Sexes, are neceſſary to be poſſeſſed 
in ſo high a degree, to ballance the Cares of Matrimony, 
„and alſo the Pains of Child-bearing- in the Female Sex. 
The ſame may be faid of our Jnte/leftual Pleaſures. Thus 
* did we receive 'a greater Pleaſure from Benevolence, 
*<. Sloth would be encouraged by an immoderate Bounty 
% And were the Pleaſures of our Enquiries: into the Truth 
greater, we ſhould be tod ſpeculatide and leſs active. It 
14 59 W294 i . 123 ee 1 
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« ſeems alſo probable, that the Degree of our Intellectual 
« Capacity is very well ſuited tp our Ob ects of Knowledge, 
and that had we a greater degree thereof, all other things 
remaining as they are, we ſhould be leſs happy: More- 
« over, it is probably ſo adapted to the Frame of our Bodies, 
« that it could not be greater, without either an. alteration - 
« in the Laws of Nature, or in the Laws of Union between 
« the Soul and Body. Farther ? were it much greater than 
it is, our Thoughts and Purſuits would be ſo ſpiritual and -- 
« refin'd, that we ſhould. be taken too much off from the ſen 
« ſible Pleaſures: We ſhould Probably be conſcious of ſome 
„ Defects or Wants in our bodily Organs, and would be 
4 ſenſible that they were unequal to ſo great à Capacity, 
which would neceflarily be followed by ,Uneafineſs of 
« Mind. And this ſeems to hold in the Brate Creation: 
« For, methinks it would be for the diſadvantage of a Horſe, 
to be endued with the Underſtanding of a Man; ſuch an 
unequal Union mult be attended with continual diſquie - 
tudes and di ſcontents. As for our Pains, they are all either 
„ Warnings againſt bodily Diſorders, or are ſuch as, had 
we wanted them, the Law of Nature remaining as they 
« are, we ſhould either have wanted ſome Pleaſures we now 
« enjoy, or have poſſeſſed them in a leſs ' degree; Thoſe 
things in Nature which we cannot recancile do the fore- 
* going opinion, as beigg ignorant of their Uſe, we have 
“ g00 e Form Analogy to believe, are really advan- 
tageous, and adapted to the Happineſs of Intelligent Be- 
4 ings of the Syſtem: though we have not ſo full and com- 
« plete a Knowledge of the entire. Syſtem, as to be able. to 
point out their Particularities From theſe Ob'ervations | 
«* we may conclpde, that all the various Parts of our Syſtem 
e are ſo admirahly ſuited to one another, and the Whole con- 
« trived with ſuch exquiſite Wiſdom, that were any thing. 
in any part thereof, in the leaſt otherwiſe than it is 
« without an alteration in the whole, there would be a lefs 
Sum of Happineſs in the Syſtem than there now is.. 
See alſo the 'Ingenious Authoriof the Nature and Conduct of 
the Paſſions," p. 179, 201 22:2. . 8 ag; 
But this will de e conſidered in the 4th Section. 
* | e 
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Deal. 
Tis pro- 


bable that J. WE know by Experience that Souls uri. 
r pong ted to Bodies — them ſame way or 
Bodies j, other; viz, by Thought and Volition; for thus 
the cauſe WE move our o.]n. And tis prabable that the 
why we Gravity, Solidity, and Hardneſs of our Bodies, 
cm. together with the Reſiſtence of the adjacent ones 
em  * 
whither are the Cauſes why we cannot move them every 
we pleaſe. way as we pleaſe. ine” IH 
A Soul u- II. A Soul then united to a portion of æthe- 
nited to a real, uniform, and perfectly fluid Matter, free 
Eiben, f from the Impediment of Gravity and Reſiſtence, 
Matter, may in all probability move its Body whither- 
c. can ſoever it pleaſes. Such a Body therefore would 
| ove it be perfectly obſequjous to the thought and vil 
Vill and of the Soul that inhabirs it: and if it receiv d any 
preſerve detriment from the neighbouring Bodies, it could 
is Union. repair it by its Will alone; at leaſt ſo long as the 
5 Bo. Ether continued in its Fluidity and Purity. Un- 
2 1 leſs the Animal therefore willed the contrary, its 
| mortal, Body would be incorruptible, and always fit for 
Union, i. e. immortal. If any one object that 
the Bodies of the Bleſſed, which we call Cæleſtial, 
need no Motion or Change of Condition, ſince 
1 they enjoy continual Pleaſure; for no one moves 
'x or e his State, but in order to remove ſome 
preſent Uneafineſs, I anſwer; Theſe Bodies are 
not therefore immortal, becauie they are natu- 
rally incorruptible (for that would be incompa- 
tible with the Nature of that Matter whereof they 
are compoſed) but becauſe they are put 2 


' 5 Aces 


ow 


dect. 3. Concerning Natural Evil. 
Places and Circumſtances by the Deity, that they 
can, even with Pleaſure, foreſee and prevent al 
ſuch things as might tend to introduce either Cor- 
ruption or Pain. Neither does their Pleaſure or 
Happineſs conſiſt in Reſt properly fo called, but 
in Activity, in ſuch Acts and Exerciſes of their 
Faculties as they chooſe : Now, ſince they may 
exerciſe themſelves perpetually according to their 
own Choice, and onde *r . to pp" them, 
ey may be perpetually happy; as will be de- 
da aan i which are different in ſolid 
Bodies. „ eee e . 
III. We cannot certainly determine what Life 8 
is in theſe Animals which have ſolid Bodies; but trial Ani. 
we ſufficiently-apprehend where it is, from certain mal is a 
Marks and Tokens. For where there is a cir- kind of 
cular motion'of the Fluids, there 1s Nutrition and To's 
Increaſe, there is, as I conjecture, ſome ſort of may be 
Life. Now ?tis evident that this circular motion broke, the 
may be interrupted by the force of adjacent Bo- humours 
dies: the ſolid Body of an Animal is a kind of au 2 
Veſſel in which the Humours have a flux and re- he circu. 
flux through certain ducts and channels framed lar motion 
by Divine Skill, in the motion of which Life ceiſe. 
conſiſts. Now this Veſſel may be broke in pieces Such Ani- 


by the impulſe of other Bodies, ſince by che nd- e nat. 
tire imperfection of Matter it is capable of Dil- rally mor- 
ſolution : but when the Veſſel is broken, che tal. 
Fluids therein contained muſt neceſſarily flow out, 
the circular motion muſt ceaſe, and together with ĩt 
animal Life. Such Animals therefore as have ſo- 
lid Bodies, are by Nature Mortal, and cantoc 
laſt for ever, without violence done to the Laws 
of Nature, of Matter, and Motion. There 
muſt then have been either none at all created, 
or ſuch as are naturally Mortal. The imperſeo-- 
tion of Matter could not ſuffer it to be otherwiſe. 
For che hard and * parts belonging do theſe 
| 4 Nl A . 
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Bodies are of ſuch a Frame as muſt neceſſarily be 
ſhaken and ſeparated by others of the ſame bulk 


and hardneſs. Every thing therefore that con- 
ſiſts of ſuch kind of Parts, may be corrupted and 


diſſolved. (29.) Therefore the Divine Power and 
Goodneſs did the very beſt even in creating Beings 
| 


NOTES. 


(29) This point is very well illuſtrated, by Dr. J. Clarke 
on Neural Ei, p. Bod Sc. whole Reaforing 10 entirely 
built upon Sir I. Newton's Experiments. Human Bodies, 
Das well as thoſe of all other Animals, and of Plants, ate 
© compounded of very different Materials, fix'd and yola- 
« tile, fluid and ſolid ; as appears by the reſolution of them 
into their conſtituent Parts; and they ate nouriſh'd in the 
«« ſame wanner, viz. by attraction. For as a Spunge 
* Suction draws in Water, ſo the Glands in the Bodies of 
all Animals draw different Juices out of the Blood, ac- 
*« cording to the particular Natute and Conſtitution of each 


*© of them: So long therefore as the nouriſhment is proper 15 
to aſſimilate iel to the ſeveral parts of the Body, as it 10 
* 1 them in its ſeveral channels; or ſo long as the as th 
* ſolid Particles (ſuppoſe of Salts, which are abſolutely ne- Man 
«+ ceflary to the preſervation of all Creatures) retain their ſubie 
form and texture; ſo long Life is -preſerv'd and main- h J ( 
 ** tain'd. And when the nouriſhment becomes unfit to afli- the 
* milate ; or the ſaline Particles (which towards the Center Cauſ 
are very denſe, and therefore capable of ſtrongly attract- obne 
ing the Fluids to them) loſe their power of Attraction, him 
either by being divided into leſs Particles (as they may be 
<<. by their watry parts inſinuating themſelves into their Pores may 
* with a gentle heat) or elſe by having thoſe watry Parts yet t 
I violently ſeparated from them: in either of theſe Caſes all for 1 
* their Motion will ceaſe, and end in Corruption, Confu- ſerwe 
* ſion and Death. And this is abundantly confirm'd by 
< Experience, in that e thing which is corrupted or Mac 
* putrify'd is of a black Colour; which ſheivs, that the as t. 
component Particles are broken to Pieces, and reduced ſo Mor 
% ſmall, as to be unable even to reflect the Rays of Light, fa 
Thus we fee, that Death, or the Diſſolution of che Body, 1 
s the neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe Laws by Which it is thou 
% Framed and generated: and therefore is not in itſelf pro. | 
properly an Evil, any more than that Fabric can be ſtiled | 
il, the Materials, or manner of building of Which, would (L 
not 8 it to laſt a thouſand Yeats, not wis vriginally that 
* Intendedto continue half fo long.” "Ia + "MN 
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that were mortal: for an Animal ſubject to Death 
is better than none at all. 

IV. But God, you'll ſay, created Man at firſt This Hy- 
immortal, as we underſtand by ſacred; Hiſtory: Pothefi: 


Mortality is not therefore an inſeparable atten- ax ah 
dant on ſolid Bodies. I anſwer; It does not ap- cred Hit. 
pear to us of what fort the Bodies of Mankind tory, con- 
were before the Fall, and conſequently nothing vali 
can he argued from thence againſt the neceſſary aud i" 
Mortality of all terreſtrial ones. Farther, we of the firſt 
ſhould remember that our firſt Parents were na- Man. 
turally mortal; but that God covenanted with 
them for Immortality as matter of Favour, and 
upon particular Conditions. Not that they ſhould 
have continued upon Earth for ever; but that 
God promiſed to tranſlate them at a proper time 
by his eſpecial Favour, and preſerve them in a 
lace fit 'for the Enjoyment of Eternity: as we 
lieve he did with Enoch and Elias. But as ſoon 
as this Covenant with God was broken by Sin, 
Man was Teſtor*d to his Native Mortality, and 
ſubjected to thoſe other Inconveniences to which 
the Order of Nature, and the Chain of Natural 
Cauſes, render'd ſuch Bodies as theſe of Mankind 
obnoxious. For though God has not ſo far tied 
himſelf up to the Laws of Nature, but that he 
may in many Caſes ſuſpend and ſuperſede them; 
yet this is not done frequently, nor to be ed 
for the fake of Sinners. God can indeed pre- 
ſerve Man from actual Death; but that a ſolid 
Machine conſiſting of heterogeneous Parts, ſuch 
as the human Body is, ſhould' not be naturally 
Mortal, is impoſſible : Tis a Contradiction there- 
fore that Man, in the preſent State of thin 
ſhould be by Nature immortal. (L.) SECT. 
wit. N 
(L 


g ne Obhections brought againſt this Section are, 
that the Author maintains ſome things in it W 
* 8 „ 4 Lys + £& 00-0 * 8 
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Bis own Hypotheſis. 1ſt, He holds that 2 Soul united to 
an æthetial, uniform matter, perfectly fluid and without 


weight or reſiſtence may trapſport its Body where it pleaſes, 
and if it receive auy damage from the neighbouring Bodies 
it may repair it again, by the power that the will of ſuch 
2 Creature has over its own Body: ſo if it pleaſe it may be 
immortal. From whence the Objector coneludes, that ac- 
cording to the Author, there is no connection between a 
Creature made of matter and mortality, or any natural Evils. 
Bnt furely this is raiſing Otjections againſt a Book before 
one read it. For if he had read it, he might have ſeen that 
che Author expreſly affirms, that thoſe Bodies are not im- 
mortal, becauſe incorruptible by Nature, for the Matter of 
Which they conſiſt will not permit them to be ſo, but be- 
"cauſe they are placed in fuch Stations and Circumſtances, in 
which they may foreknow and prevent with pleaſure all thoſe 
things that cauſe corruption or pain. From whence it is 
- manifeſt, that the Author ſuppoſes theſe corruptible, as well 
as our earthly Bodies, but it does not follow from thence 
chat they muſt be corrupted. There's a great difference be- 
tween the Power and Act; nor is it a good” Conſequence, 
this is capable of being corrupted, therefore it muſt be actu- 
ally fo. The Circumſtances plainly make the difference be- 


tween Bodies of this fort and ours that are ſolid, heavy and 
| Heterogeneous, ſubject to the ſhock and impulſe of others 


that are Hikewiſe hard, heavy, &. 
But then, 2dly, the Objeftor alleges that this ought not to 
be ſo; for how knows any body that ſuch compoſitions as 
theſe have any more malignity in them then ſubtil uniform 


Bodies? Anjw.' If by malignity be meant actual Corruption, 
every body-mpſt ſee that theſe are more liable to jt than the 


other: that a heavy Body,can't be moved with! the ſame faci- 
lity that a Body excmpt from Gravity can 95 a certain 
por ion of matter to which the Soul is immed ately united. 
and which it uſes in Senſation, will ' become unfit for it 


hen it is dithpated or mix'q with heteragenou$ particles, 
and that in the Earth it muſt meet with, ſuch, whereas there 
ade no ſuch particles to mix with it in an imiform Ather. 

OD.ur firſt Parents knowledge or Power, if they had conti- 
. pued in their Innocence, eon d not have prevented all effects 


of theſe, tho God ont of particular favour wou'd have pre- 
ſerv'd them from the worſt and moſt miſchievous of em, 
which are reckon'd up in the Book, (and this but for 2 
: 1% Q ow & a4 2 . | 1 ; $ ume, 
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time, till he found it convenient to tranſlate them to a bet. 
ter place. Tho” after all, we know not how the Bodies of 
our firlt Parents were framed; or what alterations were in- 
troduced on their ſinging, and therefore no good Argument 
can be taken from thence, g FS 
Bur, 34%, Tis pretended that to ſay, on Man's firining 
God abandon'd him to his natural Mortality, and to the 
other inconvenJ? aces that neceſſarily follow the Laws of Na- 
ture, is a ſort of Contradiftion. For if there be à natural 
Neceſſity, that Man ſhou'd be expoſed to Pains and Death; - 
his Innocence cou'd not protect him from them. 1 
But this is ſtill ig confute Books without reading them. 
The Author does not ſay th:t Death or Corruption neceſſarily 
follow the Laws of Nature, but ofily that they are the Effeds 
of theſe fame Laws when left to themſelves, which God did 
not think fit to do in all things whilſt Man continued Inno- 


Nor laſtly, does it follow from thence, as pretended, that 
Matter is indifferent to Diſſolution or Continuance of itſelf, 
and only determin'd to one or other as the Creator pleaſes. 
For the Poſſibility of Corruption is inherent in all Matter, 
bat whether it ſhall in all ü nes and places actually be cor- 
rupted depends on the Pleaſure of God, and in many Cafes 
on the Pleaſure of other Agents, and that the Matter of hu- 
man Bodies is their preſent Circumſtances ſhou'd not be cor - 
rupted, is impoſſible. 5 | | 21 
Yath! IRS 2 
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| . "349 rafis, 
J. Oe the Union. of a thinking or ſen- . — chat 
i ſitive Soul with Matter, its Thought and is diſor- 
Will muſt neceſfarily be affected by the Motions der derte 
of that, as Body muſt be again by theſe For operations 
ſince the Soul is of ſuch a- Nature as to require ofthe Soul 
Matrer of a peculiar Craſis-and Figure, in order irg cither 
to diſcharge" its Functions, it follows, that when dee, 
704 1 * * 5 * Cot this ed. — 
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this Diſpoſition is faulty, or quite fails, the Ope- 
rations of the Soul muſt be impeded, or entirely 
ceaſe; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe while the 
Soul and Body are of ſuch a Nature as they really 

are. 
The Soul II. Since therefore it is no diminution of the 
and Boy Divine Goodneſs to have aſſign'd ſuch a Nature 
mutual to them, as was ſhewn before; we muſt alſo ad- 
Sympathy: mit of a mutual Sympathy between them. Now, 
hencei'1* if they mutually affect each other, the conſequence 
de of:he Will be that it is the principal buſineſs of the Soul 
Soul to to preſerve the Body from harm, In order to 
keep the this, tis neceſſary that the Soul ſhould have a 
_ op perception of what 1s for, or prejudicial to 
m the Body; and this could not be more effeQually 
procured, than by providing that thoſe things 
which tend to its preſervation ſhould communicate 
an agreeable ſenſation to the Soul, and what is 
pernicious, a diſagreeable one. For otherwiſe, 


the firſt thing we met with might deſtroy us, 


While we were unaware or regardleſs of it; nor 


ſhould we be ſollicitous to avoid a River or a Pre- 


The ſenſe nn”... 4 * 
of Piin is III. *Tis neceſſary therefore that che Soul and 
beceſſary Body fhould affect each other mutually, that the 
do preſerve W or Diſſolution of the Body ſhould cre- 
1g ate unealineſs, which, by its importunity, might 
3-4 or recall the Soul that was indiſpoſed or otherwiſe 
Death. engaged, to take care of the whole; nor ought 
forty it to ceaſe urging, till what was hurtful be remo- 
yed: without this Importunity perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
Animal would not laſt even a Day. The Senſe 
chen of Pain or Uneaſineſs produced in the Soul 
upon the Mutilatign or Diſſolution of the Body. 
is neceſſary for 
preſent State of Things. It may be proved from 
the ſame Principles, that the averſion to, or 
dread of Death, is not in vain, ſince it 1 
24 | even 
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a eyen be conceived how a frail and mortal Body, 
ſ toſſed by continual Motions, and tumbled among 
| other hard Bodies, ſhould eſcape Diſſolution, it 


the Soul which moves that Body were not fore- 
warn'd to avoid Death by the natural horror of 


b its a roach. (M. ) 33 
mY 
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NOTES. 


(u.) Here the Enemies of the Unity of God allege that 
they are fatisfy'd, that Matter muſt be moveable, that a 
Body compoſed of ſolid and heavy Parts, as ours are, envi- 
ron'd with other Bodies in continual Agitation and perpe- 
tually liable to their Shock, muſt be alſo ſubject to be 9 | 
and diſſolved, but then why ſhould ſuch Separation aud Diſ- 
ſolution cauſe uneaſy. Sentiments in us? Tis true, if a Man 
be benighted in a Wilderneſs and deprived of Light, he may 
fall into a Pit and break his Bones; if he fall afleep, the 
, Wind may blow down a Tree on him and cruſh his Body, or 

cut off a — or an Arm; theſe are by the very Nature of — 
ter eaſily ſeparable ; but our Miſery doth not conſiſt in loſ- 
ing theſe, but in the Trouble and Concern we have for the. 
Loſs of them, If the loſing them cauſed no Pain or Vexa+ 
tion to us, we were as happy without as with them. Now 
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4 they ſuppoſe that the Soul is united to the Body on what 
Terms God pleaſes, and that he could as eaſily have joi 

C the Senſations of Pleaſure, with theſe Impreſſions on our 

- Bodies, as that of Pain, and that an infinitely good God wou'd, _ 

t have done ſo, if a contrary Power had not Rindered bim 

4 For ought I find the whole Difficulty concerning natural 


Evils is reduced to this Point, and methinks tis firange that 
Il any Streſs ſhould be laid on it; which will appear if we 
- conſider, 1ſt. that the Argument is drawn from a 5 con- 
| cerning the Nature of which we have no Knowledge, I mean 
4 from the Union of the Soul and Body, and from the Man- 
ner in which the one affects and operates on the other, We 
1 can give no account how one Part of Matter acts on another, 
how they are united, or what it is that makes them ftick to- 
e gether. Much leſs do we know how a Soul and Body are 
4 united to one another, or how it is poſſible that there ſhould. 
be a mutual Action and Re- action between them, and there - 
Jr fore to ſay that this proceeds from an Arbritary Power, or that 
Xt it might have been otherwiſe, is to affirm what Nobody either - 
n dath or can know. We ſee the Action of one part of Mat- 
, | , tex 
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Jo. of IV. Now the reſt of the Paſſions are Conſe- 
Gons are quences of Pain, Uneaſineſs; and dread of Death; 


connected Vix. Anger; Lobe, Hatred, Sc. An Animal in 
with theſe, the preſent State of things, mult therefore either 
be obnoxious to theſe, or quickly periſh. For 
tis impoſſible that the Soul ſhould have a diſa- 
greeable Senſation, and not be angry at the Cauſe 

which produces it: and ſo of the reſt. * 


NOTES. 


ter on another is neceſſary, and ariſes from the Nature of it: 


If it had been otherwiſe, it had not been Matter but ſome- 


thing elſe, and he that would not have it ſo, would ffot have 
God to have created any Matter at all; which, as the Au- 
thor ſhews, had been to leſſen God's Goodnefs, and fo hin- 
der him from doing a thing which was better done than let 
alone. And how doth the Objector know, but "tis the Na- 
ture of Souls, and as neceſſary to them to be affected thus 
with certain Motions of Matter, as for one Part of Matter to 
be moved by the Impulſe of another? If then our Souls did 
not receive theſe Impreſſions from the Motions cauſed in our 
Bodies by external force, they would not be human Souls, 
but ſome other Creatures, of which ſort, I ſuppoſe'there were 
a many created as the Syſtem wou'd allow, and therefore there 
nwaſt either be wanting in the World this Species of Beings, 
or they muſt be ſubject to ſuch Impreſhons. If therefore 
It be lather for Men to be as they are, than not to be at all, 
(30d has choſen the better Part in givi ores a Being, and 

acted according to his Infinite Goodn | 
But adly, If all the uneaſy Senſations cauſed in vs by the 
Incurſions of external Bodies tend to our Preſervation, and 
without them we- could neither live nor enjoy ourſelves for 
any time; then they do more good than hurt, and conſe- 
quently are, a Preſent, worthy God to beſtow on us. Now 
this is demonſtrated by the Author in his Book, and tis con- 
feſs'd that as things are now ordered, the Senſe of Pain 1s 

neceſſary to oblige us to avoid many Perils. 5581 
But then again 'tis urg'd, that this doth not remove the 
Difficulty, becauſe it is alledged by the Followers of Mane, 
that theſe Pains are from the evil Principle, and as. the good 
cauſes the Taſte of Meat on the Tongue to pleaſe, ſo the Evil 

. cauſes the Fire to create Pain in us when it burns us.” 

2dly, They allege that there was no Neceſſity or _=_ 
Palins, 
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v. God could have avoided alt this by ordering The Pa- 
chat the Soul ſhould not be affected by the Mo- — — 
tions of the Body z or at leaſt, that every thing voided o. 
done therein ſnould be agreeable : But how dan- therwiſe, / 
gerous this would be to Animals, any one may — by 
underſtand,” who recollects how very ſhort their n 
Lives muſt be, if they died with the ſame Plea- gt 
ſure that they eat or drink or 1 their ſhould not 
Species. If upon tearing the Body the Soul had ——— 
either no Senſation at all, or a pleaſant one, we Motionsof 
ſhould be no more aware of Death than of Sleep; the Body: 
nor would it be any greater injury to kilt a Man By the 
than to ſcratch him. And thus Mankind would 1 
quickly fail. We muſt then either have been ,,,uia be 
arm'd with theſe Paſſions againſt Death, or ſoon very ſhort- 
have periſh'd: But the Divine Goodneſs choſe liv'd. 

that Animals ſhould be ſubje& to theſe, rather 

than the Earth ſhould be entirely deſtitute of In- 


habitants. 


VI. Behold 
NOTES. 


Pains, becauſe Adam was without them in Paradiſe, zdly, 
We might have been ſufficiently, obliged to avoid what could p 
hurt us, if we had a perfect Knowledge of its approach, and | 
had been warned to avoid the Danger, not by the Pain or 
Fear which we now feel, but by withdrawing of the Senſe 
of Pleaſure on the Approach of what might hurt or deſtroy 
us. Laſtly, that theſe Warnings are often in vain. ; 
To give this Argument its ful? Conſideration, I will exa- 
nine it by Parts. And firſt, as to what is alleged that the 
preſent Senſations produced in us by external Motions onthe 
Organs of our Senſes are from God, and the Painful from 
the evil Principle. I defire it may be conſider d, iſt. whether. 
any Motion cauſes Pain in us that doth not tend to ourDeſtruc- 
tion, and whether the Pain do not ſerve as a Means to 
ventit. And if the Preſerving our Being be a greater Good 
to us than theſe Pains are a Miſchief, then it is plain 'tis bet - 
er we ſhould have than want them. But 2dly, Pain ſeems: 
to be nothing elſe but a Senſe that our Being is impairing, 
and if ſo, it impoſſible whilſt we love Being and are 


pleaſed , 


\ 


„ Comctrning Natural Evil: Chap.1y 
It is nat VI. Behold now how Evils ſpring; from and 
— multiply upon each other, while infinite Goodneg 
wink ſtill urges the Deity to do the very heſt. This 
Goodneſs moved him to give Exiſtence to Creatures, which 
to permit cannot exiſt without Imperfettiuns and Incqualit, 
theſe In- This excited him to create Matter, and to put it 


conveni en. 3 
ences, in Motion, which is neceſſarily attended with Se. 


ſince they paration and Diſſolution, Generation and Corrup- 

_ not tion. This perſuaded him to couple Souls with 

Witnon Bodies, and to give them mutual Affection, 

greater. Whence proceeded Pain and Sorrow, Hatred and 

Fear, with the reſt of the Paſſions, yet all of 
them, as we have ſeen, are neceſſary. | 

| 11 25 VII. For 


NOTES. 


Fiege with it, that we ſhould perceive it to decay, and net 
de diſpleaſed with the Senſe of it, and the Senſe of à thing 
diſpleaſing to us is Pain. Either therefore in the preſent 
Caſe our Senſe muſt be taken away or Pain ſeems unavoid- 
able. For that a certain Motion cauſed in our Organs ſhou'd 
pleaſe us, becauſe it contributes to ſupport our Being, and 
the contrary which tends to deſtroy us, ſhould not diſpleaſe 
us when we feel it, ſeems a Contradiction. God there- 
fore in making us feel the Senſe of Pleaſure by the Firſt, h: 
likewiſe made us of ſuch a Nature, that we muſt either not 
feel the Secondat all (i. e. the Motion that hurts us) or be un. 
eaſy at it; and let any one judge which of theſe two is moſt 
for the Advantage of Animals. 
There needs not therefore, any ill Principle to introduce 
a Senſe of Pain at the Preſence of what tends to deſtroy us, 
for giving us the Senſe of Pleaſufe at the Preſence of what 

ſupports us of Neceſſity infers the other. . 

And 'tis remarkable as the Author of the Book obſerves, 
that when the Pain exceeds the Pleaſure of Being, the Senſe 
of both ceaſe, that is when our Being ceaſes to be a Peneft 

God takes it from us. 

As to the 2d Objection, that theſe Pains on the Preſence 
of deſtructive Motions attacking us are unneceſſary; be- 
cauſe Adam in Paradiſe was without them, I have already ac- 
counted for it, and ſhewed = it doth not appear that he 
was altogether without Pain or Paſſion ; and that he'was % 
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VII. For, as created Exiſtence neceſſarily includes Godthere- 
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the Evil of ImperfeQtion, ſo every Species of it is ore . 
ſubject to its own peculiar Imperfections; that is, Good in 
to Exils. All the Species of Creatures then mult Things 
either have been omitted, or their concomitant wich the 
Evils tolerated : the Divine Goodneſs therefore aich BY 
put the Evils in one Scale and the Good in-thetequrily 
other; and ſince the Good preponderated, an inſi- attend 
nitely good God would not omit that becauſe of — og 
the concomitant Evils, for that very Omiſſion . 
would have been attended with more and greater which - 
Evils, and ſo would have been leſs agreeable to in- were inſe- 
finite Goodneſs. __ parable 


NOTES. 


ly ſecured from ſuch Pains as might cauſe his Death, and that 
fot a time, till removed to a better place.* _ 

As to the zd ObjeRion, that if we had a perfect Knowledge 
of the Approach of every thiag that could hurt us, and had 
only felt a withdrawing of pleaſure, when any ſuch thing was 
nigh, we might by this means have been obliged ro avoid it 
33 effectually as the Senſe of pain could do it. I anſwer, 1ſt. 
The withdrawing of pleaſure or diminſhing it, is a greater 
Evil to us than the pains we feel on ſuch Occaſions: Which 
plainly appears from this, that we rather chooſe to endure 
theſe pains than loſe the pleaſure our Senſes afford us; which 
is manifeſt in ſo many Inſtances, that I hardly need mention 
them. The Gout is one of the moſt tormenting Diſeaſes that 
attend us; and yet who would not rather endure it, than loſe . 
the Pleaſure of Feeling? Moſt Men are ſenſible that eating 
certain Meats, and indulging ourſelves in the uſe of ſeveral ' 
Drinks, will bring it; and yet we ſee this doth not deter us 
from them, and we think it mere tolerable to endure the Gout, _ 
than loſe the Pleaſure that plentiful Eating and Drinking yields 
u. What, pains Will not a Man endure rather than Joſe a 
Limb, or the advantage that a plentiful Fortune yields? This 
Ry therefore is yery improper : for it 1 - ex 
change for the worſe; deprive us of a greater Good, to pre. 
War en BA e 0 ff er 

: But, | 
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: The Ax- 0 
dom about be admitted for the ſake of the greateſt Good. (For 


not doing 
Evil for 


the ſake of of it is Blaſphemy.) Neither does the Diſfinction 


Good, 

does not 
take place 
where the 
leaſt Evil 
is choſen. 


more ſenſible los to us than Pain is now, or otherwiſe. II it 


hass ſo little Good in it, and in truth much leſs than it has 


then the Quarrel againſt God is, that he has given us ſo good 
2 thing that we are unwilling to part with it, and chuſe to 


Concerning Natural Evil. N Chap. IV. 
VII. The leaſt Evil, you'll ſay, ought not to 


to affirm that God does Evil 


that Good may come 


between Moral and Natural Evil help any thing to. 
ward the Solution of this Difficulty : For what ve 
call Moral Evil, as ſhall be ſhewn below, is tha 
which is forbidden; now nothing is forbidden by 

muta fer cs 4 - 7; 


oy 0, 


NOTES 


Zut, 2dly, Either this Diminution of the Pleaſure would bez 
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were. more uneaſy to us than Pain, the exchange, as before, 
would be for the worſe. If it were not, it would not be ſuf- 
ficient: for we plainly ſee that in many caſes the greateſt pains 
and cleareſt proſpect of them are not ſufficient to divert us from 
what may be hurtful, when it comes in competition with x 
Pleaſure, We have therefore no Reaſon to complain of God, 
who has given us warning by Pain of what might deſtroy us, 
fince a leis effectual means could not have ſecured us. In ſhort, 
this is God's way: and for us to think we could have found 2 
better, is pride and impudence; and there needs no more to 
give us a ſenſible proof of it, than to conſider the folly of the 
2 propoſed by the Ohjector. 

ut then it is urged that here is a farther ee of our 
Miſery, and an argument that an ill Principle had a hand in 
framing us, that we cannot avoid one Evil but by the fear of 
a worſe, and that we do not endure the pains and fears that 
accompany. Life but on account of the greater fear we have of 
Death; and the imprinting in us ſo great a Love of Life which 


Evil, muſt be the Work of a malignant and miſchievous Au- 
thor. But I anſwer, 1 have ſhewed o that it is the Good we 
feel in Life that makes us love it and afraid to loſe it, and we 
only apprehend the loſs of Life, and flee it, becauſe we fear 
the loſing ſo good a thing. The love of Life is no otherwiſe 
yon, in us but by the ſenſe we have of its Goodneſs, and 


endure ſuch pains as tend to preſerve it, and without which we 
could not long enjoy it. It is a moſt-wicked thought, to — 


116% 
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ect. 4. Concerning Natural Evil. 
Cod but generally, at leaſt, on account of the Ju- 
_ tonveniencies attending the forbidden Actions: Theſe 
Juconveniencies are Natural Evils; therefore Moral 
Evils are prohibited on account of the Natural 
ones, and for that reaſon only are Evils, becauſe 
they lead to Natural Evils. But that which makes 
- any thing to be ſuch, is itſelf much more ſuch: 
therefore the Natural, you'll ſay, are greater Evils 
than the Moral, and cannot wich leis Blaſphemy 
be attributed to Gd. 


N 2 Grant - | 
NOTES. 


gine that God is like a Tyrant that delights to torture and tor- 
ment his Creatures. The contrary is plain by his ſubjecting 
them to Pain, in no caſes but where that ſenſe is neceſſary to 
preſerve a Good to them that counterbalances it. | 
But then, in the 4th Place, the Objection urges, that theſe 
Pains are in many caſes fruitleſs, and no way tend to help us. 
'Tis alledg'd that the Gout and Gravel, and many acute Pains, | 
are of no uſe, nor do they any ways contribute to prolong our 
Lives, I reply, The Gout, Gravel, Gr. are diſtempers of the 
Body, in which the Humours or ſolid Parts are out of order: 
The Queſtion then is, Wh ther it would be better for us to be 
inſenſible of this Diſorder, or feel it. Let us ſuppoſe then a 
Man in a Fever (i. e. that his Blood and Humours ſhould be 
in ſuch a Ferment as,js obſervable in that Diſtemper) and 
that he ſhould feel no Pain or Uneaſineſs by it; the conſe- 
quence would be that he would die before he were aware, He 
would not avoid thoſe things .that increaſe it, or take thoſe 
Remedies that allay it : He would not know how near he were 
to Death, or when he was to avoid the Air or Motion, either 
of which would deſtroy him. There are Diſeaſes that take 
away our Senſes and become mortal, without giving us warn- 


ou ing : None are more terrible than theſe, and moſt would chuſe 
o to die of the moſt painful Diſtemper rather than be thus ſur- 


riſed: We may judge then how it would be with us if all 
ſtempers were of the like Nature. I doubt whether we could 
ſurvive one fit of the Gout, Gravel, or Fever, if the Pain we 
feel in them did not warn us and oblige us to give ourſelves 
that Quiet, Eaſe, and Abſtinence that are neceſſary to our Re- 
covery. Thus fooliſhly they reaſon that go about to mend the 
an. tri 4. 
5 en i +. SNS-22A But, 
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10 Concerning Natural Evil, Chap 1V 
Granting all this to be true, yet though Evil i 
not to be done for the ſake of Good, yet the 1% 


N OT ES. 


But, zdly, we find that Providence has join'd a certain train 
of Thoughts and Senſations with certain motions in our Body, 
and it is as impoſũble that all motions ſhould beget the ſame 
Thoughts in us, as that the ame Letters ſhould expreſs all 

Words, or the ſame Words all Thoughts. If therefore only 
ſome Motions in our Body occaſion pleaſing Thoughts and 

Senſations, then the Abſence of theſe Motions muſt likewiſe 

deprive us of the Pleaſure annexed to them, which is ſo gret 

an Evil that we are ready to prevent it with a great deal of 

Pain: And the contrary Motions muſt by the ſame Rule ocex- 

. fon contrary Senſatiqns, thut is unpleaſant. 

It therefore, a Fever or Gout deprive us of theſe grateful 
Motions in the Body that give Pleaſure, and be contrary to 
them, it is a clear Caſe, that uneaſy Senſations on ſuch an Oc: 

caſion cannot be avoided, except Man were ſomething elſe 
than he is, 7. e. no Man. Either therefore God mult not 
have. made Man in his preſent Circumſtances, nor given 
him a Body that is apt to be put out of order by the impulſe 
of thoſe neighbouring Bodies that ſurround him, or elle he 
muſt ſuffer him to be ſometimes diſturbed by them, and let 
that Diſturbance be accompanied with Pain. 
If it ſhould be alledged that God might have put Man into 
. ſuch Circumſtances that no impulſe of other Bodies ſhould 


have cauſed ſuch Motions in his as procure P.m, I anſwer, I 


this might have done if the very Motion of his Joints and 
Muſcles, and the Recruiting of the Liquids of his Body did not 
. continually wear and deſtroy the Organs, and alter and cor- 
rupt the Blood and other Juices ; and laſtly, if there were no 
Bodies in his Vicinity that could hurt or alter theſe ; But as the 
Frame of the World now is with ſolid and heterogeneous Bo- 
dies in it, and which the good of the whole required there 
- ſhould be, and whilſt theſe are all in Motion, and there 353 
continual Change of the Vicinity of theſe Bodies. to thc 

odies of Men, whilit there is Variety of Bodies on the Earth 
and theſe neceſſarily ſend out different and contrary Effluvia, 
that mix with the Juices of our Bodies: Laſtly, whilſt not on- 
ly new Bodies move toward us, but we move from ace to 

place, without which InP my A wr, 4. impe 2 
uncapable of the greateſt part of the Happinels we now ene} 

tis nets Me that Ay ſhould not meet with things 7 


— 


„dhe Laws of Matter neceſſarily diſturb and diſorder mw 
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Set; 4. Concerning Natural Evil. 
Evil is to be cheſen before the greater: And ſince 
Evils neceſſarily ſurround you whether you act or 
not, you ought to prefer that ſide which is attend- 
ed with the leaſt; Since God was therefore com- 
I'd by the neceſſary Imperfections of created 

1 either to abſtain from creating them at all, 
or to bear wich the Evils conſequent upon them: 
and ſince it is a leſs Evil to permit thoſe, than to 
omit theſe, tis plain that God did not allow of 
| , 9 | Natural 


NOTES. © 


dies; and therefore, either the Earth muſt be void of Inhabi- 
tants, or they muſt be content to ſubmit to and ſaffer theſe 
Diſturbances, and I have already ſhewed that theſe muſt ne- 
ceſſarily Occaſion uneaſy Senſations in us, which I take to be 
the Definition of Pain. 3 
lſe To Sum up this Head. For ought I can ſee the Funda- - 
ot mental Objection concerning natural Evils, is that God has 
en given us mortal Bodies, for which I think the, Book fully ac- 
lſe counts; and if it once be confeſſed, that it is not contrary to 
he the Goodneſs of God to make ſome mortal Animals; I do not 
let ſee how we can imagine ſuch Animals ſhould "apprehend 
the Approach of Death and not fear it; or feel the Decay of 
their Bodies and not be uneaſy at it; elpecially when that 
Tear ſerves to preſerve them, and the Senſe of that Uneaſi- 
neſs puts them on proper Methods to ſupport themſelves. Ido not 
deny but the Infinite Wiſdom of God might have found other 
means, bat I deny that there could be any better; and he that 
undertakes to prove. that there might be better, muſt underſland 


2 no all the Circumſtances of theſe Animals as they are now, and 

| the all the Conſequences that muſt happen in an infinite ſeries of 

Bo- times, in purſuance of the Method he propoſes; but it is im- 

here poſſible any one ſhould know theſe things, and therefore, as the... 
+ j$3 Book concludes, no Man has any Right to make uſe of ſuch 

| the an Obje&ion. | ; 

darth For a particular account of all the Paſſions and their final 
uvia, Cauſes, and the Neceſſity of each, ſee Mr, Hucbe/on's Eſſay on 


the Nature and Conduct of them, &. 2. p. 48, 50, Ec. and 5. 6, 
p. 179 or Dr. Watts on the Uſe and Abuſe of them, J. 13, or 
Chambers's Cyclopzdia under the Word Paſſion, or Scott's Chri- 
ſian Life, P 2. C1. 6. 2. par 23. or the Spectatar, No, 255, 
408. or Dr. J. C/arke on Natural Evil, p. 256, Sc, or Dr. 
Me Enchiridion Ethicum, B. 1. Ci 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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Concerning Natural Evil. Chap IV. 
SGranting all this to be true, yet though Evil i; 


not to be done for the ſake of Good, yet the , 
| vil 


NOTES. 


But, 2dly, we find that Providence hasjoin'd a certain train 


of Thoughts and Senſations with certain motions in our Body, 


and it is as impoſſible that all motions ſhould beget the ſame 


Thoughts in us, as that the fame Letters ſhould expreſs all 


Words, or the ſame Words all Thoughts. If therefore only 


; ſome Motions in our Body occaſion pleaſing Thoughts and 


Senſations, then the Abſence of theſe Motions muſt likewiſe 
deprive us of the Pleaſure annexed to them, which is ſo great 
an Evil that we are ready to prevent it with a great deal of 
Pain: And the contrary Motions muſt by the ſame Rule ocez 


. ion contrary Senſations, thit is unpleaſant. 


| Bodies of Men, Whilſt there is Variety of Bodies on the Earth 


— 


that mix with the juices of our Bodies: Laſtly, whilſt not on- 
ly new Bodies move toward us, but we move from place to 


uncapable of the greateſt part of the Happineſs we now enjof 


„the Laws of Matter neceſſarily diſturb and diſorder our Bo 


It therefore, a Fever or Gout deprive us of theſe grateful 
Motions in the Body that give Pleaſure, and be contrary to 
them, it is a clear Caſe, that uneafy Senſations on ſuch an Oc: 


cCaſion cannot be avoided, except Man were ſomething elſe 


than he is, i. e. no Man. Either therefore God mult not 
have. made Man in his preſent Circumſtances, nor given 


bim a Body that is apt to be put out of order by the impulſe 
of thoſe neighbouring Bodies that ſurround him, or elſe he 
. muſt ſuffer him to be ſometimes diſturbed by them, and let 
that Diſturbance be accompanied with Pain. 


If it ſhould be alledged that God might have put Man into 


ſuch Circumſtances that no impulſe of other Bodies ſhould 


have cauſed ſuch Motions in his as procure P.m, I anſwer, 
this might have done if the very Motion of his Joints and 


Muſcles, and the Recruiting of the Liquids of his Body did not 
. continually wear and deſtroy the Organs, and alter and cor 
rupt the Blood and other Juices ; and laſtly, if there were no 
Bodies in his Vicinity that could hurt or alter theſe : But as the 
Frame of the World now is with ſolid and heterogeneous Bo- 
dies in it, and which the ] 
. ſhould be, and whilſt theſe are all in Motion, and there 353 


good of the whole required there 
ontinual Change of the Vicinity of theſe Bodies to tir 


and theſe neceſſarily ſend out different and contrary Effluvis, 


place, without which Power we ſhould be very impertect, an 


tis unconceivable thit we ſhould not meet with things that®7 
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dect. 4. Cuncerning Natural Evil. 
Evil is to be choſen before the greater : And ſince 
Evils neceſſarily ſurround you whether you act or 
not, you ought to prefer that ſide which is attend- 
ed with the leaſt; Since God was therefore com- 


pell'd by the neceſſary Imperfections of created 
Beings, either to abſtain from creating them at all, 


or to bear with the Evils conſequent upon them: 
aud ſince it is a leſs Evil to permit thoſe, than to 
comit theſe, cis plain that God did not allow of 

5 | +. MF. Natural 

] | 
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tants, or they muſt be content to ſubmit to and ſuffer theſe 
Diſturbances, and I have already ſhewed that theſe muſt ne- 
ceſarily Occaſion uneaſy Senſations in us, which I take tobe 
the Definition of Pain. 5 
To Sum up this Head. For ought I can ſee the Funda - 
mental Objection concerning natural Evils, is that God has 
given us mortal Bodies, for which I think the, Book fully ac- 
counts; and if it once be confeſſed, that it is not contrary to 
the Goodneſs of God to make ſome mortal Animals; I do not 


the Approach of Death and not fear it ; or feel the Decay of 
their Bodies and not be uneaſy at it; eſpecially when that 
Fear ſerves to preſerve them, and the Senſe of that Uneaſi- 
neſs puts them on proper Methods to ſupport themſelves. Ido not 
deny but the Infinite Wiſdom of God might have found other 
means, bat I deny that there could be any better; and he that 
undertakes to prove that there might be better, muſt underfiand 
all the Circumſtances of theſe Animals as they are now, and 
all the Conſequences that muſt happen in an infinite ſeries of 
times, in purſuance of the Method he propoſes; but it is im- 
poſſible any one ſhould know theſe things, and therefore, as the 
Book concludes, no Man has any Right to make uſe of ſuch 
an Odjection. | * 
For a particular account of all the Paſfons and their ſinal 
Cauſes, and the Neceſſity of each, ſee Mr. Hucbeſen 's Eſſay on 
the Nature and Condudt of them, . 2. p. 48, 30, Cc. and 4. 6. 


to Þ 179. or Dr. Watts on the Uſe and Abuſe of them, $. 13, or 

znd Camberg Cyclopzdia under the Word Paſfien, or Scott's Chi: | 
(k tian Life, P 2, C1; 6. 2. par 23. or the Spectator, Ne. 236, 
es. or Dr. J. C/arke on Natural Evil, p. 256, &c. or Dr. 


Mere Enchiridion Ethicum, B. 1. Cy 8, 9, 10, 11. 


dies; and therefore, either the Earth muſt be void of Inhabi- bY 


ſee how we can imagine ſuch Animals ſhould "apprehend - ' 


22 Concerning Natural Evil. 


Natural Evils for the ſake of any Good; but choſe 
the leaſt out of ſeveral Evils, i. e. would rather 
have Creatures liable to Natural. Evils, than no 


Creatures at all. The ſame will be mewn hereafter 


ee 
— 3 — n 
ii j 
SECT. V. 


Of Hunger, Thirſt, and Labour, 


ts I. A 
neceſſaril 7 conſiſt of mix d and heteroge- 
r neous Parts; its Fluids alſo are in a .perpetual.Flux 
and Ferment. Now *tis plain that this cannot be 
re without the Expence of thoſe Fluids, and Attrition 
ua of the Solids; hence follows Death and Diſſo- 
I Iution, except thoſe be repair d: a new Acceſſion 
9 Matter is therefore neceſſary to ſupply what flies 
off and is worn away, and much. more ſo for the 
Growth of Animals. | 
IT. But Animals have particular Conſtitutions, and 
cannot be nouriſhed by any ſort of Matter: ſome 
Choice therefore muſt be — of it, to which 
are to be urged by an Importunity ſtrong enoug 
5 to excite their Endeavours after it. Hence Hunger 
and Thirſt come to affect the Soul; Affections that 
" are ſometimes indeed troubleſome, but yet neceſ- 
ſary, and which bring more Pleaſure than Pain 
along with them. 
1 III. But why, ſay you, are we oblig'd to labour 
in queſt of Food? why are not the Elements them - 
i ſelves ſufficient ? I anſwer, they are ſufficient for 
ſome Animals: but Mankind required ſuch a Diſ- 
. poſition of Matter as was to be 
rious Coctions and . an 


in 
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Terreſtrial Animal muſt, as we have ſaid, . 


har Guy be 
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cauſe tis ſoon liable to Corruption, and if kept procured 
long would be unfit for Nouriſfunent. Hence La- I an: 
bour becomes neceſſary to provide Victuals in this "D 
preſent ſtate of things: neither could Hunger, or 
Thirſt, or Labour,“ (which are reckon'd among 
Natural Evils) be prevented without greater In- Every A 
conveniencies. The Divine Goodneſs therefore had nimal is 
the higheſt Reaſon for affixing theſe ro Animals. "x b. 
IV. Now as Animals require different ſorts of here it 
Food, as was ſhewn, according to their different may have 
Conſtitutions, ſo God has — every one of them N 
where it may find what is proper for it: on which nent: 
account there is ſcarce any thing in the Elements hence al- 
but what may be Food for ſome. Every Herb has moſt every 
its Inſect which it ſupports. The Earth, the Wa- berbmain. 
ter, the very Stones, ſerve for Aliment to living deper 
Creatures. T e Taka. 
V. But ſome ſtand in need of more delicate Some Ani- 
Food: Now God could have created an inanimate mals are 
Machine, which might have ſupplied them with 2799uced = Þ 
ſuch Food; but one that is animated does is much her, and 
eaſier and better. A Being that has Life is (cæteris would not 
paribus) preferable to one that has not: God there- have exill- 
fore animated that Machine which furniſhes out 3 — " 
proviſion for the more perfect Animals; which was terms. 
both graciouſly and providently done: for by this 
means he gain'd ſo much Life to the World as 
there is in thoſe Animals which are Food for others; 
for by this means they themſelves enjoy ſome kind 
of Life, and are of ſervice alſo to the reſt. An 
Ox, for inſtance, or a Calf, is bred, nouriſhed, 
and protected for ſome time in order to become fir 
Food for Man. This certainly is better and more 
eligible, than, if the Matter of its Body had been 


converted into an inanimate Maſs, ſuch as a Pom- 
4 Pion, 


» See Note 33. | 
t See Notes 24, and 26. 


, 


— 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. Iv. 
Pompion, or continued in the ſtate of unformed 
Clay. Nor is it hardly dealt withal, by being 
made for the Food of a more noble Animal, ſince 
it was on this Condition only that it had Life gi. 

ven, which it could not otherwiſe have enjoyed. 

Matter which is fit for the Nouriſhment of Man, 
is alſo capable of Life ; if therefore God had de- 
nied it Life, he had omitted a Degree of Good 
which might have been produced without any Im. 
. — to his principal Deſign, which does not 

ſeem very agreeable to infinite Goodneſs, *Tis 
better therefore that it ſhould be endow'd with Life 

for a time, tho? tis to be devoured-afterwards, than 
to continue totally ſtupid and unactive. The com- 
mon Objection then is of no force, viz. That inan- 
imate Matter might ha ve been prepared for this Uſe; 
for *tis better that it ſhould be animated 3/eſpeci- 
ally as ſuch Animals are ignorant of Futurity, and 
are neither conſcious nor ſolicitous about their be- 
ing made for this Purpoſe. So that ſo long as they 
live, they enjoy themſelves without anxiety; at 
leaſt they rejoyce in the preſent Good, and are nei- 
ther tormented with the Remembrance of what is 
paſt, nor the Fear of what is to come; and laſtly, 

are killed with leſs Pain than they would be by a 

Diſtemper or old Age. Let us not be ſurprisd 

then at the Univerſal War as it were among Ani- 

mals, or that the Stronger devour the Weaker; 
for theſe are made on purpoſe to afford Aliment to 

the others. (30.) 7 en N 

| "og 5 | VI. As 
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NOTES. 


(300 What is here laid down will upon Examination be 
found to be perfectly conſiſtent wich our Obſervation in 
Note 23. 7 pun * 3 
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VI. As for the Difficulty of procuring Food, and All paws 
the Want of it in ſome Places, tis to be obſerved 2 
that the ſtate of the Earth depends upon the light cod not 
and heat of the Sun; and tho* we do not perfectly have af- 
underſtand the Structure of ir, yet we have reaſon —_ 
to conjecture that it is carried about its Axis by ere 
Diurnal, and about the Sun by an Annual Motion : Reception 
that its Figure is a Sphæroid deſcribed by the Re; ſor· Men, 
volution of a Semi-Ellipſe about a conjugate Axis; a - 
and that this proceeds from the' Laws of Motion es hos 
and Gravitation. Now in ſuch a Situation, ſome been pla- 
Parts of it muſt neceſſarily be unfit for ſuch Inha- ced in, 
bitants as Men, ſince the Paralleliſm of its Axis is 
preſerv'd'in the annual Motion, and the Revolu- 
tion about the ſame Axis in the diurnal. 15 we 

Ty; | 113 WIET IH 0 


NOTES. 


As the Point before us is ſet in a very good Light by Dr. 
J. Clarke®, I ſhall not ſcruple to tranſcribe the whole Para- 
graph. If we conſider the Effect of Animal Creatures being 
thus made Food for each other, we ſhall find that by this 
means there is the more Good upon the whole: For under 
the preſent Circumſtances of the Creation, Animals living in 
this manner one upon another, could not have been prevent- 
© ed but a much greater Evil would have followed. For then 
© there could not have been fo great a Number, nor ſo great a 


I Variety of Animals as there are at preſent, ſome of which a 
75 © {0 very minute, and the Quantity of them ſuch, that mixing 
to © themſelves with Herbs and Plants, and Grain, on which 


© themſelves feed, and with the Water and Liquids which they 
© drink, they maſt necefſarily be devoured by larger Animals 
* who live upon the ſame Fook, without ſo much as being ſeen 
© or any way perceived by them. It is therefore much —.— 
upon the whole, that they ſhould live upon one another in 
© the manner they now do, than that they ſhould not live at all. 
For if ſuch Animal Life is to be eſteemed ſuperior to not 
« exiſting at all, or to a vegetable Life ; and the more there 
© is of ſach Animal Life, the more of Good there Is in the 
+ dts Rane: ** <0 Word 


ke Diſcourſe cangerning Natural Evil, p. 289 
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| ſhould undergo. the very leaſt; Alteration, the whole 
Fabric of the Earth would be diſorder' d; the O- 


cean and. Dry Land would change Places to the 
Detriment of the Animals, Since therefore nei- 
ther the annual nor diurnal Motion of the Earth 
could be alter'd without harm  *tis plain that ſome 

of the Earth muſt neceſſarily be leſs conve- 


Tce for den of d thoſe 


about the. Poles ; and that others muſt require 
much Labour to make them convenient, as we find 
by Experience in our own Climate; but it will evi- 
dently appear to any conſidering Perſon that in what 


Situation or Motion ſoever you ſuppoſe the Earth 


ta be, either theſe or worſe Evils muſt he admit- 
ted; tis in vain therefore to complain of theſe In 


con- 
NOTES, 


World; it is evident that by this means there is Room for 
© more whale Species of Creatures at leaſt for many more in- 

Jlividuals of esch Species, thatf there would otherwiſe be; 

and that the Variety of the Creation is hereby much enlarg- 

ed, and the Goodneſa af its Author diſplayed. For the Con- 
ſtitut jon of Animal Bodies 441ſuch as requires that they ſhould 
be maintain'd by Food: Naw rif this Food can be made 
« capable of Animal Liſe alſo, it is every great Improvement 
© of it. A certain Quantity of Food-is .neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of a determinate Number of Animals : Which Food, 
« were it mere vegetable, would perhaps ſerve ſor that Purpoſe 


only: But by being ſo form'd as to become Animal, tho' it 


© bein a lower Degree, and the Enjoyment of | Life in ſuch 
Creatures leſs, yet is it more perfect than unform'd Clay, or 
« even than the moſt curious Plat. Thus the Animal Part of 
© the Creation has its ſeveral! Degrees of Life, and as much 
Variety in it as is to be ſound in the inanimate and vegetable 
Part; fo that in this reſpect there is ſo far from being any 
© juſt, ground of Complaint, that the Wiſdom and Contriv- 
© ance of the Animal World is admirable, and plainly ſhews 


« the Excellency of the whole, and the Subſerviency of all the 
« Particulars in order to obtain the greateſt Good that they are 


© capable of.“ | | 
Bes alſo the Beginning of the Spegror, Ne. 59. 4.8 
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gect, g. Concerning Natural Evil. 
conveniencies, Which cannot be avoided without 
greater. (3 1.) 
nr * 
(31.) Thus if the Figure of the Earth were chang'd into a 
ed Sphere, the Equatorial Þ; ts muſt all lie under Water. 
If it were of 2 Cubic. Priſmbriz; or any other Angular Figure, 
it would neither be ſo capaciou fol Habitation, nor ſo fit for Mo- 
tion, nor ſo commodious for the Reception of Light and Heat, 
for the Circulation of the Winds, and the Diſtribution of the 
Waters; as is obvious to any one that is acquainted with the 
firſt Elements of Natural Philoſophy, and is at large demon- 
ſtrated by Dr. Cheyne, Derbam, Ray, &c. If its Situation were 
W its Conſtitution muſt be alter'd too, or elſe, if placed 
conſiderably farther from the Sun, it would be fiozen into Ice, 
if nearer, *twould be burnt to a Coal. If either its annual or 
diurnral Metion were ffepp d, retarded, or accelerated, the uſeful 
and agreeable *Viciſhitudes | of Sammer and Winter, Day and 
Night, would ceaſe, or at leaſt ceaſe to be ſo uſeful and agree- 
able as they. now are. The immoderate Length or Shortneſs 


of the Seaſons would prove pernicious to the Earth, and the 
ſtated times of Buſineſs and ſe would be as incommiodious 


to its Inhabitants 3 as diſproportionate to the common Affairs 


of Life, and the various Exigences of Mankind . If, in the 
laſt place, we alter the nelination of the Fartb' Axis, the like 
Inconveniencies will attend the Polar Parts: If we deſtroy the 
Parallel iſin of it, beſides deſtroying at the ſame time the uſeful 
Arts of Navigation and Dialling, we bring upon us much 
worſe Conſequences: A Diſcription of ſome few of them from 
Dr. Bentley's Sermon above cited may perhaps not he difagree- 
able. We all know, from the very Elements of Aſtronomy, 
* that this inclin'd Poſition of the Axis, which Keeps always 
the ſame Direction, i and a conſtant Paralleliſm to itſelf, is the 

* ſole Cauſe of theſe grateful and needful Viciſſitudes of the 
four Seaſotis of the Year, and the Variation in Length of 


© Days. If we take away the Znc/ination, it would abſolutely = 


undo the Northern Nations, the Sun would never come 

' nearer us than he doth now on the 10th ofMarch, or the 1 2th_ 

' of September, But would we rather part with the Parallel? 

Let us ſuppoſe then that the Axis of the Earth keeps Uways 5 

* the ſame Inelination towards the Body of the Suns This 

indeed would cauſe a variety of Days, and: | 

' Seaſons, on the Earth; bat then oe þ articular Country 

would have'always the ſame diverſity of Day and Night, and 

the fame Conſtitution of Seaſon, without any alteration. ' 
I See Dr. Bentley's J Sermon, p. 315. 5th Edit. 
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VII. Neither are Earth-quakes, Storms, Thunder, 
Deluges and Inundations any ſtronger Arguments a- 
gainſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. Theſe 
are ſometimes ſent by a juſt and gracious God for 
the Puniſhment of Mankind; but often depend on 
other natural "Cauſes, which are neceſſary, and 
could not be removed without greater Damage to 
the whole. Theſe Concuſſions of the Elements are 
indeed pra, but more Prejudice'would ariſe 
to the Univerſal Syſtem by the Abſence of them. 


What the genuine and immediate Cauſes of them 


are I dare not getermine : They ſeem in general 
to derive their Origin from the unequal , 4 of 


the Sun, from the Fluidity, Mutability, and Con- 


taſtance, we complain of the Mountains as Rub- 


trariety of things 1. To theſe we may add the 
Aſperity and Inequality of the Earth's Surface, 
without which nevertheleſs the whole Earth, or the 
greateſt part of it, would be uninhabitable. For 


biſh, 
NOTES. 


Ul 


* Some would always have long W and ſhort Days, others 
* again perpetually long Days and ſhort Nights : One Cli- 
mate would be ſcorch'd and ſwelter'd with everlaſting Dog- 
© Days, while an eternal December blaſted another. This 
* ſurely is not quite ſo good as the preſent Order of Ses ſons. 
But ſhall the Axis rather obſerve no conſtant Inclinat ion to 
any thing, but vary and waver at uncertain times and pla- 
ces? This would be a happy Conſtitution indeed! There 
would be no Health, no LE nor Subſiſtence in ſuch an ir- 


regular Syſtem; By thoſe ſurpriſing Nods of the Pole, we 


might he toſs d backward or forward, in a Moment, from 
January to June, nay poſſibly from the January of Creen- 
* land, to the June of Abe/Fnia. It is better therefore upon 
© all accounts that the Axis ſhould be continued in its pre- 
* ſent Poſture and Direction; ſo that this alſo is a ſignal Cha- 
s rater of the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs..* _. _ 
See alſo Cheyne's Phil. Princ, C. 3. V 24, 35, 20, Ce. 
WS ts. g W's : (3 " 


eder the next Note. 


\ 


bei; Concerning Natural Evil. 
biſh, as not only disfiguring the Face of the Earth, 
but alſo as uſeleſs and inconvenient z and yet with- 
out theſe, neither Rivers nor Fountains, nor the 


Weather for producing and ripening Fruits could 


regularly be preſerved F. In Mountainous Coun- 
tries we blame Providence for the Uncertainty of 
the Weather. for the frequency of the Showers and 
Storms, which yet proceed from the very Nature 
of the Climate, and without which all the Moiſture 


would glide down the Declivity, and the Fruits 


wither away. The Earth then muſt either not be 
created at all, or theſe things be permitted. (32.) 
OI TE e e e VIII. The 


NOTES. 


(32.) The ſeveral Objections mention'd in this Paragraph, 
are ſolidly refuted by Dr. J. Clarke in his Treatiſe on Natural 
Evil, part of which I ſhall take the liberty to inſert as uſual, 
and refer the Reader to the Book itſelf for the reſt. 

Having deſcribed the Nature and Uſe of the Air's Elaſticity, 
and the acid, nitrous, and fulphureous Particles with which it is 
impregnated, which are the Cauſe of Fermentation, he proceeds 
te account for Earthquakes, Sc. p. 190. Thus the internal 
parts of the Earth being the only proper Place for containin 
ſo large a ſtore of Sulphur and Nitre and Minerals, as is re- 
, = for ſo many thouſand Years as the Earth in its preſent 
State has, and may yet continue; it mult neceſſarily be, 
© that when that Fermentation is made in ſuch ſubterranzous Ca- 
* verns as are not wide enough for the Particles to expand 
* themſelves in, or have no open Paſſage to ruſh out at, they 
will, by the fore-mention'd Law, ſhake the Earth to a con- 
« {iderable diſtance, tear thoſe Caverns to pieces; and accord- 
ing to the depth of ſuch Caverns, or Quantity of Materials 

contain'd in them, remove large pieces of the Surface of the 
Earth, from one place ts another, in the ſame manner, tho' 
* to a much higher degree than artificial Exploſions make under 
ground; the effect of which is ſenfible to a great diſtance, If 
it happens that thoſe Fermentations are in places under the 
* Sea, he Water mixitig. with theſe Materials increaſes their 
Force, and is thereby thrown back with great violence, fo 


* 
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TheNum- VIII. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the Lakes and 
ber of A. Ocean. For tis manifeſt, that Fruits, Vegetables, 


© mimalsto 
+ be nou- 


c. which are the Food of Animals, depend upon 
riſh'd, was Moiſture, and that this is exhaled from the $a 


to be pro- and watry — Tag the Sun; and ſince the Show. 


portioned 
the 


ers and Dews thus elevated, are not. more copious 


to . » 7 
F 4 than ſuffice for the Vegetation of Plants, tis 
—4 that the Seas and Lakes do not exceed what yu 
Food to ceſſary, and could not be diminiſhed. without De- 


the Ani- 


mals. 


triment to the whole. Vain therefore is the Com- 
Plaint of Lucretius, who artaigns all theſe as faul. 
ty. Neither was the Earth too narrow, nor needed 
it too much Labour to ſuſtain its Animals : For it 


was ſufficient for thoſe Animals which God had gi- 


ven it T. But when they multiply above the Pro- 
prom of their Food, *tis impoſſible that it ſhould 
ſufficient ; it would not be enough if it were all 
converted into Food. For a certain Proportion is 
to 


NOTES. 


' * as to ſeem to riſe up inta the Clouds, and fall down again 


* ſometimes in very large drops, and ſometimes in whole Spout: 
* which are ſufficient to drown all that is near them. If the 
Fermentation be not ſo violent, but ſuch only as raiſes large 
* Vapours or Steams, which can find their way through ſmall 


d occult paſſages of the Earth, thoſe near its Surface, by their 
_ © continual Exſpirations, are at firſt the Cauſe of gentle Winds; 


© and thoſe afterwards by their continual Increaſe, become per- 
© haps Storms, and Whirlwinds, and Tempeſts which many 
times deſtroy the Fruits, tear 5 the Trees, and overthrow 
the Houſes: But if they be ſlill more gentle, there being 
always ſome ſulphureous Exhalations, eſpecially if the 
Earth be dry, they then aſcend along with the lighter Va- 
© pours, into the upper Regions of the Air, where, when a 
© large Quantity of them is gather'd together, they ferment 
© with the acid Nitre, and taking fire, cauſe Thunder and 
Lightning, and other Meteors. This, as far as can be ga- 
© ther'd from Experience and Obſervation of the Works of 
Nature, is the Origin and Cauſe of thoſe e * 
| | | nl. 


Ses Derham's PH. Thee, B. 4. C. 11, 


to be obſerv d between the Proviſion and the Eat- 

ers, which if the Number of Animals exceed, they 

muſt at length neceſſarily periſh with Hunger. 

Want of Proviſion then. ought not to be made an 

Objection: for if the Number of Creatures to be 

provided for be enlarged above this Proportion, 
the greateſt Plenty would not ſuffice ; if this Pro- 
portion betwixt the Food and Animals be kept up, 
the leaſt would be ſufficient. *Tis our own fault 
therefore, not God's, it Proviſions fail; for the 
Number of Men may be confined within the 
Bounds preſcribed by Nature, as might eaſily be 
ſhewn, if it were worth our while, 


| IX. But 
: NOTES, | 
] * Evils, which the preſent Conſtitution of the Air, and the 
Laus of Motion obſerved by thoſe Particles mix'd with it, 
e unavoidably ſubject it to. They are the natural and genuin 
0 * effets of the Regulation it is under, and without alterin 
the primary Laws of it (that is making it ſomething el 
than what it is, or changing it into another Form: The Re- 
* ſult of which would be only to render it liable to Evils of 
1 ' another kind, againſt which the ſame Objections would e- 
55 * qually lie) or in a ſupernatural manner hindering it from 
e producing ſuch Effects, it is impoſſible to prevent them. 
e And if we add to this, that theſe Evils are the feweſt that in the 
ll Nature ot things could be, without hindering a much greater 
a Good: That they are in the moſt convenient Parts, and 
% the moſt guarded againſt doing Miſchief that could be; and 
af that there are alſo good Uſes to be made of them; we ſhall 
ny ' have no Reaſon to complain of or find fault with them. 
* Were the Quantity of Sulphur and Nitre much diminiſh'd, 
9 there would not be ſufficient to fill the Region of Air for 
2 the purpoſes of Vegetation and Life; but the Ground would: 
of ' grow barren, and the Animals would waſte and die: And if 


there were a much greater ney, the contrary Effet would 
happen, the Earth would be too fat, the Plants would grow 
too groſs, and the Animals would be ſuffocated and choaked. 
' The Temperature is therefore as exact as it could be, all Cir-- 
© cumſtances conſider'd ; and the ſmall Inconveniencies are 
nothing compared with the general Good.“ See alſo the 
Word Earth-guake in Chambers s Cychpedia. 

| | (33-) Be. 
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Fo _ IX. But there's no need of Artifice on this oc- 
"or caſion ; for by our fault things are come to this 


ankind Paſs, that even the hundredth part of thoſe Eat- 
which ables which might be had, don't meet with any to 


. conſume them. The Divine Beneficence has there- 
Earth. does ſore dealt bountitully with Mankind in reſpect of 


not yet in- Proviſions. | | 
habit it: X. ?*Tis to be obſerv'd in the laſt place, that 


= ere Animals are of ſuch a Nature as to delight in Ac- 


complaint tion, or the Exerciſe of their Faculties, nor can 
about Seas We ha ve ny other Notion of Happineſs even in 
and De- God himſelf. + Since then the Faculties of both 
farts. Body and Mind are to be exercis'd in order to pro- 
"Tis ab. duce Pleaſure, where's the wonder if God deftin'd 
ſurd for that Exerciſe in _ for procuring of Food, and 
any one to connected this Pleaſure with it (33-) The infinite 

| Power 


NOTES. 


(33.) Beſide the Neceſſity there is for Labour, in order to 
reſtrain Man in his preſent State from an Exceſs of Folly and 
Wickedneſs, (which our Author-conſiders in the two laſt Para- 
graphs of this Chapter) the uſe and advantage of it appears 
alſo from the manifeſt tendency it has to preſerve and improve 
the Faculties of both Body and Mind. If ufed in a moderate 
degree, it preſerves our Health, Vigour, and AQivity ; gives 
us a quick Senſe and Reliſh of Pleaſure, and prevents a great 
man {ſeries which attend Idleneſs. This is well deſcrib'd 
by th Guardian, No 131. andthe Spectator, No 115. I con- 

© ſider the Body as a Syſtem of Tubes and Glands, or, to ue 
© a more ruſtic Phraſe, a bundle ot Pipes and Strainers, fitted 
* to one another after ſo wonderful a manner, as to make 2 
« proper Engine ſor the Soul to work with. This Deſcrip- 
© tion does not only comprehend the Bowels, Bones, Ten. 
„ dons, Veins, Nerves, and Arteries,” but every Muſcle, and 
every Ligature, which is a Compoſttion of Fibres, that arc 
« ſo many imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all 
«. fides with inviſible Glands or Strainers. This general Idea 
. ©, of a human Body, without conſidering it in the Niceties of 
Anatomy, lets us ſec how abſolutely neceſſary Labour is (a 


+ See Ch. 1. 53. par. 9. and Ch. 5. U. 1. Sub. 4 
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Power of God, was able to produce Animals of to defire 3 
ſuch Capacities z and fince the Creation of chemaifferent 
was no Inconvenience to other Beings who might þ.ton 
exerciſe themſelves in a more noble manner, may from that 
not the infinite Goodneſs of God be conceiy'd to which is 
have almoſt compell'd him not to refuſe or envy nice 5 
thoſe the benefit of Life? Some of this kind were he was 
to be created, ſince there was Room left for them made tokill 
in the Work of God, after fo many others were mY place, 
made as was convenient, But you may wiſh e 
ſome other Place and Condition had fallen to your have had 
Lot. Perhaps ſo. But if you had taken up ano- none at all 
ther's Place, that other, or ſome elſe, muſt have 
been put into yours, who being alike ungrateful to 
the Divine Providence, would wiſh for the Place 
which you have now occupied. Know then that it 
was neceſſary that you ſhould either be what you 
are, or not at all. For ſince every other Place 
and State which the Syſtem or Nature of Things 
allow'd was occupied by ſome others, you muſt of 
neceſſity either fill that which — are now in, or 
be baniſh'd out of Nature. For do you expect 
that any other ſhould be turn'd out of his Order, 
and you placed in his room? that is, that God 
ſhould exhibit a peculiar and extraordinary Muni- 
ficence toward you . the prejudice of others. Tou 


ought 
NOTES, 


the right Preſervation of it. There muſt be frequent Mo- 
tions and Agitations; to mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices 
* centain'd in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe the Infinitude 
of Pipes and Strainers of which it is compoſed ; and to give 
' theit ſolid Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour o 
' Exerciſe ferments the Humours, cafts them into their hoe 
Channels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature in 
' thoſe ſecret Diſtributions, without which the Body cannot 
ſubſiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chearfulneſs. I 
might here mention the Effects which this has upon _ tha 
| * Fagute 
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Concerning Natural Evil, Chap. IV 
ought therefore not to cenſure, but adore the Di 
vine Goodneſs for making you what you are. To 
could neither have been made otherwiſe, nor in a 
better manner; but to the Diſadvantage of ſome 


others, or of the whole, 
| SECT. 


: NOTES. 


Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Underſtanding clear, 
the Imagination untroubled, and refining thoſe Spirits that 
© are neceſſary for the proper Exertion of our Intellectual Fa- 

_ © culties, during the preſent Laws of Union between Soul 
© and Body. It is to a Neglect in this Particular that we muſt 
£ aſcribe the Spleen which is ſo frequent in Men of ſtudious 
© and ſedentary Tempers, as well as the Vapours to which 
© thoſe of the other Sex are ſo often ſubject. 

He proceeds to illuſtrate both the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God, from his having fitted and oblig'd us to this Labour and 
Exerciſe, which is ſo neceſſary to our well-being : which Ob- 
ſervation will help us to account for the ſecond and third Evil 
ariſing from the Fall mention'd in 4 9. par. 5. The Fitneſs 
of a State of Labour for fallen Man is ſhewn at _ by Sberlict 
on Judgment, C. 1. S. 8. p. 179. and Mr. D' Oyly in his 5 
Difeertation, C. 9. p. 98, &c. zd Edit. 
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SECT. VI. 


Concerning Propagation of the Species, 
Childhood, and Old-Age. 


22 what has been ſaid it appears, that A- Animals 

nimals which have ſolid Bodies are naturally or >= 

mortal; though the Earth therefore were at firſt n 

fully ſtock*d with them, yet their Number being ways; iſt. 

continually diminiſh'd by Death, it would at length If Death 

be quite deſtitute of Inhabitants. There might, f 

it ſeems, have been a threefold Remedy for this ee 

Evil: F irſt, if God by his Omnipotence ſhould tence; 24- 

prevent the natural Effects of the mutual Pereuſſion iy by rea- 

of Bodies, viz. the Corruption and Diſſolution of 8 zal 

themſelves, and the Change or Effuſion of their —— 

Fluids. For from theſe the Deſtruction of Ani- 

mals neceſſarily ariſes, as theſe do from the Com- 

poſition of Bodies, and their acting on each other. 

Secondly, by leaving Nature to itſelf, and letting 

it act by univerſal Mechanic Laws; and when 

theſe brought on a diſſolution of Animal Bodies, 

that others be ſubſtituted in their room by Crea- 

tion. Thirdly, by ordering that an Animal ſnould 

generate its like, and provide another to ſupply its nis third 

Place when it declin'd. | © Method is 
II. Who does not ſee that this laſt is the beſt the beſt, 

Method of preſerving a conſtant Number of In- _—_— * 

habitants upon the Earth? For *tis the ſame thing, ade 

ceteris paribus, with regard to the Syſtem, whe- without 

ther the Earth have theſe Inhabitants which it has doing vio- 


: lence to 
at preſent, or others equal in Number and Perfec- or 


2 | HON gf Natures 
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Concerning Natural Evil. Chap, Iv. 
tion : but it is not the ſame thing whether the Lays 
of Nature be obſerv'd or violated. F In the for- 
mer Methods God muſt have interfered every Mo- 
ment by his abſolute Power, he muſt have done 
infinite violence to the Laws of Nature, and con- 
founded all the Conſtitutions and Orders of things, 
and that without any Benefit; nay with extraordi- 
* nary detriment to the whole. For ſince the uni- 
verſal Laws of Motion are the beſt that could 
poſſibly be eſtabliſh'd, they would ſeldom be re- 
vers'd without damage to the whole. Neither 
does it become the Wiſdom of God to have left 
his Work ſo imperfect as to want continual mend- 
ing even in the ſmalleſt Particulars. Twas better 
therefore for it to be made in ſuch a manner as 
we ſee it is, viz, that a new Offspring ſhould be 
propagated out of the Animals themſelves, and by 
themſelves. | 
The Di- HI. And herein we may admire the Divine 
viſe Wiſdom and Goodneſs, which hath ſo prudently 
nec and effectually contrived this End. For it has im- 


14 plarted in all Creatures (as we ſee) a ſtrong and 
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mirable in almoſt irreſiſtible appetite of propagating their 


the con- 


Kind, and has render'd this act of propagation ſo 
uſeful and agreeable to them who perform it, that 
Poſterity becomes dearer to many than Life itſelf; 
and if it were left to their choice, they would ta- 
ther die than loſe their Offspring and the Re- 
wards of Love: nay there is ſcarce any one that 
would not protect its Young at the hazard of its 
Life. God has therefore by one ſingle Law anda 


trivance 
of it. 


ſort of Mechaniſm, repleniſh'd the Earth with liv- 
ing Creatures, and provided that a ſufficient Num- 
ber ſhould never be wanting, without the Inter- 
vention of a Power, which would be irregular and 
an Imputation on the Skill and Wiſdom of hy 4 

DO Seer v6 | te 
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chitect. Who would not prefer ſuch a piece of 
Mechaniſm, where one Machine generates ano- 
ther, and continually produces a new one in its 
turn, without any new and extraordinary Interventi- 
on of the Artificer, before one which would im- 
mediately and every Day require his Aſſiſtance 
and Amendment? | 

IV. This Method, you'll ſay, is fit enough for Why Men 
the Brutes, many of which muſt neceſſarily die dre oh 
not only by the Law of their Nature, but alſo for ef. 
the fake of others, for whoſe uſe they were creat- continnal 
ed to ſerve as Food. Neither is Death the greateſt dread of 
of Evils to them, ſince they live without being "ah 
ſenſible of their Mortality. But Man is hardly grutes are 
dealt withal, who from his very Infancy is troubled not at all 
with Fear and Dread more bitter even than Death; concerned 
and who frequently foretaſtes, and by ruminating bout it 
thoroughly digeſts, whatever Bitterneſs there is in 
Neath itfelf. Neither does the Hope or Care of 
Offspring, nor the Enjoyment of theſe Pleaſures, 
compenſate for ſo many Miſeries and Evils: The 
Divine Goodneſs might therefore have either con- 
cealed from Man his Mortality, or elſe removed 
that innate Terror ariſing in our Minds from the 
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proſpect of Death, which is always dreadful. (34.) 
O 3 NN. *Dis 
NOTES. y 


434) A ſufficient anſwer to this Objection may be found in 
the laſt Chapter of Dr. $her/sc#s admirable Treatiſe on Death. 
1 ſhall inſert a little of it. There are great and wiſe Reaſons 
* why God ſhould imprint this Averſion to Death on huma 
* Nature ; becauſe it obliges us to take care of ourſelves; an 
to avoid every thing which will deſtroy or ſhorten our Lives: 
This in many Caſes is a great Principle of Virtue, as it pre- 
* ſerves us from fatal and deſtructive Vices ; it isa great In- 
* firument of Government, and makes Men afraid of com- 
* mitting ſuch Villanies as the Laws of their Country have 
made capital; and therefore, ſince the natural Fear of mm 
9 - 
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the pre- 
ſent Lie 
is a pre- 
lude to a 
better. 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
V. *Tis to be confeſs'd indeed, that theſe are In- 
dications that Man has ſome Relation to Immor- 
tality, and that the State in which he is placed at pre- 


ſent is not entirely natural to him, otherwiſe he 
would not be uneaſy in it, nor aſpire ſo eagerly af. 


ter another. The preſent Life of Man is therefore 


either aſſign'd him for a time by way of Puniſh- 
ment, as ſome think, or by way of Prelude to or 
Preparation for a better, as our Religion teaches 
and our very Nature perſuades us to hope and ex- 

This is preſumed, you'll ſay, and not proy- 


ed. Be it ſo. But if by the Suppoſition of a fu- 


ture State this Difficulty may be ſolv'd, and Pro- 


- vidence vindicated, when it is arraign'd as deal- 


ing hardly with Mankind, who is ſo fooliſh as 


to be willing to call in Queſtion the Power and 


Goodneſs of God, rather than admit of ſo pro- 
bable an Hypotheſis ? To which we may add, and 
believed by almoſt all Mankind. But if it were 
not ſo, God has beſtowed other Benefits of Lite 
upon us, which in our own Judgments are not 


at all inferior to the Preſervation of Life ; and this 


appears from hence, that we often prefer theſe Be- 
nefits, to Life itſelf, which we ſhould never do, 
if we did not ſometimes eſteem them dearer to us, 
To come to a Concluſion ; Without an univerſal 
confuſion of Nature, without violence offer'd to 
the Laws and Order of it, the ſame Animals could 
not prolong their Life for any confiderable time, 
it remained therefore that ſome ſupply the Place 


of 
NOTES. | 


* isof ſuch great Advantage to us, we muſt be contented with 
it, tho' it makes the Thoughts of Dying a little uneaſy ; eſpe- 


* cially. if we conſider, that when this natural Fear of Death 


is not encreaſed by other Cauſes, it may be conquer'd or al- 
* Jay'd by Reaſon and wiſe Conſideration.” p. 329, 4th Edi- 
tian. vin 0 wh; 
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Sect. 6. Concerning Natural Evil. i 
of others ſucceſſively, and that the Species be per- 
petuated, ſince the Individuals could not, leſt the 
whole Animal kind ſhould prove a thing of but # 
one Age's Duration. | | 
| VI. From hence it appears, that the Race of Tis expe- 
Mortals is to be perpetuated by the Propagation dient for 
of their Species; and ſince every Animal is in Ln 
perpetual lux and may either increaſe or decay, weak and 

| it was proper to proceed from leſs Beginnings to helpleſs; | 


greater; for by this means the new Offspring Sn 
would be leſs burthenſome to the Parents, and on cl. 
the Young and Old agree better together. I con- al Life, 
fels indeed Men are born defenceleſs and unable to Nc. 
protect themſelves, and-leſs qualified to provide 
; for themſelves than any other Animals : But God 
| has ailign'd us parents, Guardians, and Faithful 
Guides, ſo that we are never more happy than 
when under their protection. Hence Childbood, 
bleſs'd with the ſample Enjoyment of good things * 
and void of Care, becomes more pleaſant to us than 
any other Age. Hence alſo comes Reverence and 1 
Relief to the Aged, hence proceeds Comfort to I 
the Mature, and Support to the Decrepit. Nay _ 
the Seeds and principles of Social Life are all laid 1 
in this appetite of Generation. To this propen- 
ſion we owe almoſt all the Benefits of Society. No- 
thing therefore could be more deſirable to Crea- 
tures mortal (as we are by the neceſſary Condition 
of terreſtrial Matter) and obnoxious to Miſeries, 
than to be born after ſuch a manner as in the firſt 
part of Life, while we are tender, unacquainted 
O0 4 wich 
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Fear of Death, what it is, and what it ought to be: the Ends 
and Effects, and alſo the Remedies of it. See Neoris's Dil- 
courſe on Heb, 2. 15.“. 
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x For a farther Account of both the rational and irrational 
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200 Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. Iv. 
with things, and put under the Guardianſhip of 
others, to enjoy the Sweets without the Care; in 

the middle, to pleaſe ourſelves as much in takin 
care of others; and in the Decrepit, feeble Age, to 
be aſſiſted in our turn by others whom we have 
educated. This part of the Divine CEconomy is ſo 
far therefore from needing an Apology, that it 
is rather a Demonſtration of his Goodneſs. The 
Race of Men was to be repair'd, ſince Death could 
not be prevented without a greater Evil; and 
that Reparation is order'd in ſo wiſe and benefi- 
cent a way, that nothing can be more worthy of 
the Divine power and Goodneſs, nothing deſerve 

greater Admiration. | 

The chief VII. Now theſe two Appetites, viz. of Self-preſer. 

Appetites vation, and the Propagation of our Species, are the 

OI primary, the original of all others. From theſe 

38 ſpring Pleaſure and an agreeable Enjoyment of 

tion, and things; from theſe comes almoſt every thing that 

Propaga- is advantageous or deſirable in Life. But all theſe 

non of are mingled with ſome Evils, which could not be 


the , - 
__ Pe. avoided without greater, 
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SE GH. NIE 
Of Diſeaſes, Wild - Beaſts, and Venomous 
Creatures. 
I. E muſt obſerve (as before ) that our Bo- Bane 25 


| dies conſiſt of ſolid and fluid Parts, and giſſoluti- 

that theſe ſolid Members may be either cut or on, and 
broken to Pieces, disjointed, or otherwiſe reader*d hamors 
uafit for Motion: Whence Weatneſs, Languiſping e cencnb. 
and Torments ; that the Fluids alſo are liable, not Pains _ 
only to Conſumption, but Corruption too; to E- Diſeaſes. 1 
bullition by too intenſe Heat, or Stagnation by 1 
Wea whence proceed various Maladies and Diſ- |& 
eaſes, 

II. Now there are certain Juices in the Earth * h | 
which we inhabic, fram a mixture of which at iſe or lens 
Changes and Coagulations. There are other Bo- G. ariſes 
dies alſo which fly aſunder with greater Violence from the 
when mix*d. Thus Milk, by the infuſion of a little , rh 
Acid, turns to Cheeſe and Whey : Thus Spirits of things, 
Wine and Gun-powder, when touch'd by the Fire, which 
run into Flame; and there is nothing to hinder the Ry on 
lame from coming to paſs in the Blood and Hu- d kw 
mors of a human Body. Now thoſe things which out tak- 
being mix d with them ſuddenly diſſolve, coagu- n a 
late, or render them unfit for Circulation, we call on- 
Poiſonous. And if we conſider thoſe contraries by 
which we are nouriſh'd,: and in the Sruggle or Op - 
poſition of which Nature conſiſts, tis ſcarce con- 
ceivable hut that theſe things ſhould often happen. 


Nox can all cantrariety be taken away, except Mo- 
| | tion 
7 Sect. z. 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
tion be taken away too, as we have ſhewn; nor 
could all theſe things that are contrary to our Con- 

ſtitution be remov'd, except ſome Species of Crea- 
tures were extinct, or never created; that is, our 
— muſt have been purchaſed at too dear a 
rate. For if every thing that is in any reſpect re- 
pugnant to us were remov*'d, it would coſt either 
the whole Syſtem, or ourſelves more Evil than we 
receive from thence at preſent, as will ſufficiently 


appear to any one that enumerates the Particu- 
lars. | 


Hef e INI. *Tis to be obſerv'd, that the Parts of this 
Diſeaſes. Mundane Syſtem which are contiguous to us, viz: 
the Air, Waters, and the Earth itſelf, are liable 
to Changes; nor could it poſſibly be otherwiſe if 
the whole Machine, of which theſe are but ſmall 
Parts, be thoroughly conſider'd: nor could theſe 
Changes, eſpecially the ſudden ones, always agree 
with the Temperature of the Humors of a human 
Body. For they enter into the very conſtitution 
of the Body, and infect its Fluids according to the 
Laws of Nature: whence it is that the due Craſis 
of the Blood and Health of the Body depend upon 
the Temperature of the Air and Weather. Hence 
ariſe peſtilential and ejidemical Diſeaſes 3 nor could 
they be avoided, unleſs the Animals had been 
made of a quite different Frame and Conſtitution. 
Nay, whatever State they had been placed in, they 
would have been ſubſect either to theſe or others 
no leſs pernicious, For Marble, and the very hard- 
eſt of Bodies, are diſſolv'd by the viciſſitude of 
Heat and Cold, Moiſt and Dry, and the other 
Changes which we are inſenſible of; how much 
more the Humors and animal Spirits of Man , on 
a right Temperature of which Life depends ? God 
might indeed, by a Favour 2 to us, have 
expell'd all the Contagions ariſing from theſe alte- 
rations, or provided that they ſhould not * 
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But what reaſon have ſuch Sinners as we now are, 
to expect it. Tis more agreeable to the Juſtice 
of God to leave the Elements to themſelves, to be 
carried according to the Laws of Motion for our 
Puniſhment. (35.) Neither ought we to wonder 
that God denies the Guilty a Favour, which even 
the Innocent have no right to: nay, we ought to 
think that he has inflicted a very light penalty on 
rebellious Man : For lince the natural Evils we are 


forc*d to ſtruggle with are for the moſt part of 


ſuch a nature as could not be warded off, but by 
the particular extraordinary favour of the Deity, 
God ſhould ſcem rather to have reſumed a free 
Gift, than inflicted a puniſhment, when he is plea- 
ſed to permit them. 


203 


IV. If the Earth had been made for the uſe of Rocks and 


Man alone, we might have expected that there 
ſhould be nothing in it that was prejudicial or uſe- 


art sare 


gi ven not 
to Man 


leſs to him; but ſince it was made, as we have ob- bit other 


ſerved, F for the Benefit of the Univerſe, Man is 
placed therein, not becauſe it was created for him 
only, but becauſe'it could afford him a convenient 
Habitation: for God muſt be ſuppoſed in this caſe 
not to have adapted the Place to the Inhabitants, 

| X but 


N.Q TE, 


(35.) Our Author's Argument here ſeems to be ſramed rather 
in compliance with the common Method, than in irift confor- 


Animals 


for their 


aabitation 


nity to his own Scheme of the 73 ANTI ey, or abſolute Melia- 
rity in things: which Syſtem maintains that God is flill infie * 


nitely beneficent, or as kind as poſſible to all, or diſpenſes 
every thing for the very beſt in the m:in. Tho' what is here in- 
troduced by way of Puniſhment, may, if rightly underſtood, be 
defended as an Inſtance of the gremteit polſible Kindneſs ; fince 
the only End of all the Divine Judgments is either the Cor- 
rection and Amendment of che Olenders themſelves or Ad- 


monition to others, or both; and conſequently is a means of 


the 


+ Chap, 3. Note 22. 


— 
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AY 
- 
- 


but the Inhabitants ro the Place. If therefore Man 
can dwell commodiouſly enough in theſe Regions 
of the Earth which are fit for his purpoſe, he muſt 
allow God in his Goodneſs to give the Earth as 
: many other Inhabitants as it can ſuſtain conſiſtent- 
iy with the Good of Men. Neither ought he to 
repine that the Rocks and Deſarts, which are of 
no uſe to Men, ſupply the Serpents and Wild-Beafts 
with Coverts. But theſe, you'll fay, ſometimes 
invade the Countries which are moſt delightful, 
and beſt ſtored with conveniencies for human Life; 
deſtroy the Fruits and cultivated Fields, and kill 
the Men themſelves by Bites and Poiſons. I grant 
it; but it may be queſtion'd whether it has been 
always ſo. 
Antient V. For in the firſt place, this Evil might have 
3 had its Origin from Man himſelf; viz. Rage might 
eclare, ; . X 
that Wild. be given to the Lion, and Venom to the Serpent, 
Beaſts and for the puniſhment of Mankind ; and this antient 
venomous Hiſtories, both ſacred and prophane, declare. But 
Love ear, ſince this es was firſt agitated by ſuch as 
for the pr· either denied reveal'd Religion, or at leaſt were 
niſkment ignorant of it, I would not call that in to our aſſiſ- 
” Man- tance, or make any other uſe of it than as a bare 
ind. H th G 
ypotheſis. 
"Tis the VI. We may affirm then in the ſecond place, 
fault of that thoſe things happen through the fault of Men, 
ge who by Wars and Diſcord make fruitful and rich 
multiply: Countries void of Inhabitants to till them, and 
Countries leave 


laid waſte 
NOTES. 


the greateſt Good to Mankind in general, and the, very beſt | 


diſpenſation towards them in this degenerate corrupt Eſtat e, 
6 the moſt proper method of fitting them for or directing 
and drawing them to a better. And if all this can be effected 
by the ſame general Laws of Nature, which alſo bring Plenty, 
Health and Happineſs to the World. here is a double demon- 
ſtration of the abſolute Wiſdom and Goodneſs of its Author. 


r 
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leave them to the poſſeſſion 6f Wild- Beaſts and by War, 
venomous Inſects: Since therefore they neither e, 
cultivate them themſelves, nor allow other per- —— of 
ſons to do it, what wonder is it if God, for the re- i ht be- 

roach of Men, give them up to be inhabited by gat to 
rut, Wild-Beaſts, and Inſects? Thoſe Parts * 
which we have deſerted belong by right to them, 
nor do they otherwiſe multiply more than is pro- 

er. | 4 
, VII. Thirdly, *Tis no more repugnant to the 8 
Divine Goodneſs to have made an An:mal by the iy avoid 
Rite of which a Man might be deſtroy'd, than a Wild- 
Precipice. There's nothing in the whole Earth _ 2 
but What may hurt or kill a Man, if it be not uſed Creatures, 
with caution: Meat, Drink, Water, Fire. Muſt chan other 
theſe then not be created becauſe they may hurt a Inconve- 
Man? Nor is it more difficult to be aware of Poi- f Ii. 
ſons and Wild- Beaſts, than of theſe 5 Nay, about 
ſcarce one is killed by Poiſon or torn by Wild- which we 
Beaſts of a thouſand that die by the Sword; and yet deer 
we don't at all blame the Divine Goodneſs for this. Vith Pro. 
It may be ſaid, that Iron, Earth, Water, Meats and vidence. 
Drinks, are neceſſary, and on that account the 
Evils attending them may be tolerated. And wo 
will undertake to aſſure us that venomous Animals 
and Wild-Beaſts are not neceſſary ? Muſt we rec- 
kon them entirely uſeleſs becauſe we do not know 
the uſe of them? Muſt we ſay that every Wheel 
in a Clock is made for no manner of purpoſe which 
2 Ruſtic underſtands not the Deſign of? Bur 
ſuppoſe we grant that theſe are of no ſervice to - 
us, yet may they not pleaſe and enjoy them- 
ſelves? F 

VIII. You may urge that theſe are not worth _ Ani- 

the notice of the Divine Providence. Thus indeed under te 


proud Mortals, admirers of themſelves alone, deſ- Divine 
hs 7s piſe 
F See Note 22, 


8 
| 
| 

x 
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piſe the Works of God: But *tis not ſo with the 
Divine Goodneſs, which choſe that ſome Incon- 
venience ſhould befal Mankind rather than a whole 
Species be wanting to Nature. ; 
IX. If you inſiſt that a Lion might have been 


Berfts nd made without Teeth or Claws, a Viper without 


Venomous 


Creatures 
are of uſe 
to Men: 


Venom; I grant it, as a Knife without an Edge: 
But then they would have been of quite another 
Species, and have had neither the nature, nor uſe, 
nor genius, which they now enjoy. In ſhort, I ſay 
once for all, they are not in vain. The very Ser- 
pents, though a Race hateful to us, have their uſes; 


among the reſt they may ſerve to gather Poiſon out 


of the Earth. (36.) Nor is the Country leſs hab:- 


table where they are than where they are not. 
Now, ceteris paribus, Animals Wy to multiply ; 
for Life is a Perfection: and ſince it is as noble a 
one as Matter will admit of, *tis preferable to none 
at all. *Tis therefore the Work and Gift of God 
wherever he has beſtow'd it, and does not ſtand in 
need of an Evil Principle for its Author. 


SE CT. 
NOTES. | 


(36.) For an account of the variousendsand uſes of theſe nox- 
jous Animals, Poiſcnous Plants, Oc. fee Derbam's Anſwer tothe 
above-mention'd Objection, in his Phy. Theol. B. 2. Ch. b. 


with the References; and Ray on the Creation, Part 2. p 432, 


Se. 4th Edit. Or, Chamber;'s Cyclipædia, under the Word 
Paiſcn. | Py 


— 
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SE C T. VIII. „5 "= 


Concerning the Errors and Ignorance 


5 of M an. | | 


=) 

: I 8 Man (nay every created Being) is ne- Human 
$ ) ceſſarily of a limited Nature, + tis plain Under- 1 
that he cannot know every thing. The moſt per- danding | 
" Po 8. x wigh neceſſarily | 


fect Creatures therefore are ignorant of many things: ignorant [1 
Nor can they attain to any other Knowledge than of many 4 
what is agreeable to their Nature and Condition. hinge. | 
Innumerable Truchs therefore lie hid from ev 
created Underſtanding : For perfect and infinye 
Knowledge belongs to God alone; and it muſt be 
determin'd by his pleaſure what degree every one 
is to be endow'd with: for he only knows the na- 
ture and neceſſity of each, and has given what 1s 
agreeable thereto. Ignorance is therefore an Evil 
of Defect, and no more to be avoided than the other 1 
ind of Imperfection; for an imperfect Nature (as _ 
that of all Creatures is) underſtands alſo imper- 1 
fectly. 
II. As to human Knowledge, tis confeſſed that We are 
we acquire it by the Senſes, and that certain Cha- ſometimes 
rafters denote, not ſo much the Nature, as the _ 2 8 
Uſes and Differences of things. Now, ſince things of conjec- 
very different internally, have ſometimes the ſame tures, | 
external Marks, we muſt of neceſſity be often reg 
doubtful and ſometimes deceiy*d by the ſimilitude may not | 
of the Marks. 48 | andy le | 
Neither In, | 


ut alſo 


& See Note 181 - | miſtaken. 


Was 47 4 
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Neither is it ſufficient to the avoiding of Error 
de-at we ſuſpend our aſſent in doubtful Caſes ; for 
*tis often neceſſary for us (eſpecially if we have to 
do with other Perſons) to act upon conjecture, and 
reſolve upon action, before we have thoroughly 
diſcuſs'd the Point or diſcover'd the Truth: on 
which account it is impoſſible that we ſhould to- 
tally avoid Errors. God muſt therefore either have 
made no ſuch Animal as Man is, or one that is 
liable to Errors. As Contrariety reſults from Mo- 
tion, which is as it were the action of Matter; fo 
a 1 of Error is conſequent upon the Action 
Jof a finite Being. | 

Godcou'd III. If any one reply, that God can immediate- 

nbt always! | 1 4 : 
wrd us ly reveal the Truth to us in ſuch Caſes ; I an- 
from Er- ſwer, he may fo, nor can it be denied that he has 
rors witk- done, and will do it ſometimes : But that this 
lence dane ſtould be done always, would be a violence repug- 
to Nature. nant to the Nature and Condition of Man, and 
could not poſſibly be done without moreand greater 
> Evils ariſing from an Interruption of the Courſe 
of Nature. Now we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe Errors which we fall into after our utmoſt 
diligence and application, and ſuch as we are led 
into by careleſneſs, Negligence, and a depraved 
Will. Errors of the former kind are to be reck- 
on'd among Natural Evils, and not imputable to 
us : For they ariſe from the very State and Condi- 
tion of the Mind of Man, and are notto be avoid- 
ed, unleſs God would change the Species of Beings, 
and order that different things ſhould not affect the 
Senſes in the ſame manner, that is, that there ſhould 
be no more Species nor Individuals than there are 
Senſations in us: for if the Number of theſe ex- 
ceed the Deſcrimination of our Senſations, variety 
of them muſt neceſſarily produce either the very 
ſame Senſations in us, or none at all, and a great 
many anſwer to the ſame Senſation, ſo that we mult 
certainly 
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certainly be ſometimes impoſed upon by the ſimij- 
litude of things. Either then the Diſtinctions of 
our Senſations muſt be multiplied in infinitum, or 
the infinite variety of ſenſible Objects taken away. 
But *tis evident that neither could have been done 
in this preſent: State, We muſt therefore bear 
the Inconvenience not only of being ignorant of 
innumerable things, but alſo of erring in many 
„ 2 * 28 | 
IV. To this it may be replied, that Error is a fan is not 
Defect in that part of Man in the perfection of therefore 
which his Happineſs chiefly conſiſts: If therefore miſerable 
he may naturally fall into Errors, it follows that _ . 
Man may be naturally miſerable without his fault. eee | 
But I anſwer: Any particular Evil does not bring 
Miſery upon us; otherwiſe every Creature would 
be miſerable, as of neceſfity labouring under the 
Evils of Imperfection. He only therefore is to be 
denominated miſerable, who is oppreſſed with more 
and greater Evils than his Good can requite with 
Happineſs. So that upon balancing the Conve- 
niencies and Inconveniencies of Life; 'it were bet- 
ter for him not to be than to be. 5 

V. Tis to be obſerv'd alſo, that God has in his Thoſe Er- 
Wiſdom | and Goodneſs ſo temper'd Our preſent rorswhich 
State, that we very ſeldom, if ever, fall into grie- e = mag 
vous and pernicious. Errors without our own fault. u : 
But if this. ever come to paſs, as ſoon as the Evil are ſeldom 
preponderates, Life is taken away together with pernicious 
the Benefits of Nature. Now *tis to be eſteem'd 
an Happineſs, and an Argument of the Divine 
Goodneſs, that the Natural Benefits of Life can- 
not be taken from us, but Life is taken from us 
alſo. ' Life then can be a burden to none; nor is 
it neceſſary that any one ſhould withdraw himſelf 
from, natural Evils by voluntarily putting an end 
to his Lite. For if theſe Evils be ſuch as take awa 
the Benefit of Life, they all bring & tan cd; 


—— 
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| God produced all things out of nothing, and gave 
us Being without our Advice; he ſeems therefore 
obliged in juſtice not to ſuffer us to be reduced to 
a State that is worſe than Non- entity. (37.) When 
therefore any State is overwhelmed with Evil; 
which outweigh the Good, tis reaſonable that God 
ſhould remit us to our former State; that is, let us 
return to nothing. Neither ought we to accuſe the 
Divine Power and Goodnefs which has beſtow'd 

as many Bleſſings and Benefits upon us, as either 
the whole Univerſe or our own Nature would ad. 
mit of; and ſince it was impoſſible but that ſome 
time or other, upon the increaſe of Evils, his Gift 
(viz. Life) muſt become burdenfome, when this 


happens he breaks off its thread, 
Suse. VI. But Man, you'll ſay, is — of thoſe 
— is things which it was his greateſt Intereſt to know, 


adapted to namely, of Truths that are neceſſary to the at- 
our State. tainment of Felicity. It was convenient for our 
preſent State to underſtand thefe ; and who will 

affirm that God has not beſtow'd upon us all the 
Knowledge that is agreeable to our State? We 

ought therefore never to be deceiv'd about ſuch 
Truths as theſe, while we apply all our diligence 

- | ; to 


NOTES. 


(37) It would be fo indeed if this were our only State: 
but as it is at preſent, I ſear many have nothing but the hopes 


and expectations of another to ſupport them under almoſt com- 
plete Miſery ; to comfort and encourage them to undergo 
ils infinitely greater than all the benefits of Life: Evils 
Which make Life itſelf an Evil, and (as our Author ſays) put 
them into a State. worſe than nothing. Witneſs the long and 
acute Torments of numerous Martyrs, the Pains of Cant fore, 
the Labours of common Galley- Slaves, Cc. But the leaſt 
kint of this is ſufficient, _ the commo _ age to it very 
fGtisfactory ; as will perhaps a rences to 
the laſt Chapter. of the Appendix where this Queſtion come 


_— 


| ! 
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to the Search, I anſwer ; If this be underſtood of 
the Happineſs due to us in this Life, tis very true; 
nor is our Underſtanding ever ſo far miſtaken as 
not to inform us of the Truths neceſſary to this 
kind of Happineſs, if proper care be not wanting. 
But ſuch ee to ſuffice us, as may 
ſerve to make Life a Bleſſing, and better than the 
abſence of it. A greater indeed was promiſed to 
the firſt Man by a gratuitous Covenant, (38. ) but when 
that was once broken by Sin, he and his Poſterity 
2 | were 


NOTES. 


(38.) Though the firſt Man might have been created more 
perfect in all his Faculties than any of his Poſterity (which, 
as ſome think, cannot be eafily proved from the account we 
have of him in Gent“) though his Knowledge might Have 
been much clearer, as coming entire and adult from the imme - 
diate hand of his Creator; yet it ſeems highly probable that 
this could not have been propagated In à natural way, that is, 
by any general pre eſtabliſh'd Laws, as our preſent Faculties 


ate, but Mankind; as a ſueceſſive Body, muſt neceſſarily have 


been left to the known Laws of Propagation, and the preſent 
Method of improving their Intelle&s, and deriving all their 
Notices from the common Sources of Senſation and Reflec- 
tion. And fo our bountiful Creator may be ſuppoſed to have 
deprived Mankind of no Bleflings he could, confiſtent with 
his other Attributes and the Order of the Creation, poſfibly 
have beſtow'd. Nay, why may not he be thought to have 
converted even this neceſſary, unavoidable Imperſection in us, 
compared with the firſt Alam, into | 
both from our Notions of his Fall, and the eonſequences of it 


and of the wonderful Remedy prepared for it and promiſed 


in the ſecond uam We ſeem to be made more highly ſen- 
fible of the infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, and more 
thankful for our Condition, from our knowledge of his juſt 
permiſſion of ſo deſerv'd a. Fall, and his gracious undeſery'd 
Exaltation of us again to à ſuperiof State, if we had 55 
5 ceiv 


See Bayle under the Nerd Adam, Remark D. And Curcel. 
læi Inti. Relig. Chris. L. 3. C. 8. p. 108, r. And Diferr, 
de Pece, Orig. J. 11. or Epiſcop. Init. Thek L. 4. & 6,7. p, 
358, 3 our Author's Sermon on . 

58, 359. Or aur Author's $ the Fall; | 
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were remanded to thoſe imperfect Notices which 
could be had from an imperfect Underſtanding, 
1 | and 
NOTES. 
ceivd the Miſery attending human Nature to be (as perhaps 
moſt of it was) a neceſſary conſequence of our being created 
in this inferiour Claſs, But whether this Notion be allow'd 
or not, the Scheme of Providence relating to Patgziſe, &c. as 
deliver'd in Holy Scripture, if taken altogether, can be no 
juſt Objection againſt the moral Attributes of God. He crea- 
'ted Man entirely innocent, and abſolutely free, which Free- 


dom was abſolutely neceſſary to his Happineſs (as will appear 
under the Head of Moral Evil.) He gave him the Means 


and Atilittes to complete his Happineſs, and placed him in a 


World every way ſuited to his Condition. This Liverty made 
it poſſible for him to loſe that Innocence, though he had but 
one ſingle opportunity of doing it,“ and it was highly reaſon- 
able and neceſſary that he ſhould have that. This one Op- 
Portunity he embraced (which it does not ſeem poffible for 
God: himſelf, though he foreſaw it, to have 2 cor- 
ſiſtently with that Freedom he had for good Reaſons given 
him and determined thus to exerciſe) and ſo alter'd his Na- 
ture and Circumſtances, and 75 made it neceſſary 
for God alſo to change his Place and Condition, and to wich- 
draw ſuch extraordinary favours as his infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs might otherwiſe have thought proper to beſtow. 
Thus with his Innocence Man loſt all Title to a Continuance 
in Paradiſe, and of conſequence became naturally liable to the 
common Evils and Calamities of a tranſitory Life, and the 
Pains attending its Concluſion, Thoſe that deſcended from 
him and partook of the ſame Nature, muſt neceſſarily partake 
of the ſame Infirmities z in 8 they mult inherit Cor- 
rupticn and Mortality. Which Evils, though we now lament 
them as the chief parts of our Fore-fathers Puniſhment, yet 
could they not in the preſent Circumſtances of things be pre- 
vented ; nor indeed, were ſuch a Prevention poſſible, would 
it be in the main deſirable, as will appear from the following 
| op | Section, 
Y be Les Nichols's Conference with a Theiß, p. 220, 221. iſt 
ition | 
+. See Dr. J. Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 211, &c. and Lim- 
borch. J Hel. Chrift. L. 3. C. 2. f. 2. and Jenkin's Reaſon. of 
#he-Chrift, Relig. Vol. 2. C. 13. p. 253, 254+ sch Edit, 
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and the Information of the Senſes; which yet are 
not in the leaſt to be deſpiſed ; neither had Man 


a Righr, nor could he naturally attain to greater 
Perfection. For when the Faculties of our Souls 
were injur'd, and the Health and Vigour of our 
Bodies impair*d by our own Vices, as well as thoſe 
of our Parents, our natural Perfections muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be impaired alſo. For ſince our Know- 
ledge is to be acquired by Care, Induſtry, and In- 
ſtruction, if Mankind had continued innocent, and 
with diligent care communicated true Notions of 
things to their Poſterity; and had not infected 
their Offspring by Example, Inſtruction, or any 
Contagion attending Propagation, we ſhould have 
been leſs liable to Errors; nay free from pernicious 
ones; and have enjoy'd a more perfect Knowledge 
of things. For our native intellectual Faculty 
would have been ſtronger, and being better fur- 
niſhed both with the means and principles of Sci- 
ence than we now are, we ould more eaſily have 
revented the Occaſions of Error. All pernicious 
rrors therefore, at leaſt in Matters of Neceſſity, 
are to be imputed to our own Guilt, or that of 
our Parents. T 


2 


VII. If 
NOTES. 


Seckion, par. 6, 7. Nay theſe, by a_maſt wonderful Scheme 


of Providence, are infinitely outweigh'd, and made the means 
of bringing us to much greater Hippineſs. by Faith in him 


who was promiſed from the Beginding, and hath in theſe lat- 
ter Days brought Life and Incorruptibility to light. See more 


on this Subject in Note (X) and Note 82. 


+ For what relates to the Doctrine 6 Original Sin, gc. fre 


the latter End of the next Seftion, and Nate 40. 
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We prefer 
Life, with 
all its in- 
conveni- 
encies, 
before 
Death. 
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$ 


and affirm that he would not accept of Life on 
theſe, Conditions, if he might but have his Choice; 
and that himſelf is the belt Judge of his own In- 
tereſt, and he no Benefactor that obtrudes a Gift 


upon a Man againſt his Will ; that conſequently. 


he owes no thanks to God on account of Life, 
which Life he would refuſe: We muſt reply, that 
thus indeed impious Men and Fools are uſed to 
prate; but this does not come from their Hearts 
and Conſciences. For none are more. afraid of 
Death, none more tenacious of Life than they that 


talk thus idly. A great many of them profeſs that 


they don't believe a future Life; and if ſo, they 


may reduce themſelves to the wiſh'd-for ſtate of 


Annihilation as ſoon. as they pleaſe, and caſt off 
that Exiſtence which is ſo diſagreeable. No Perſon 
therefore, except he be corrupted in his Judgment 
and indulge himſelf in Error, can ſeriouſly pre- 
fer Non-exiſtence to the preſent Life. ( 39.) 


VIII. But 


6 * ay ©» oy 


$29, NOTES. 

; 8 : 

(39) © Self-murder is fd unnatural a Sin, that tis now-a- 
* days thought reaſon enough to prove a Man difirated. We 
have too many ſad examples what a diſturbed Imagination 
will do, if hat mult paſs for natural Diſtraction; but we 
© ſeldom or never hear that mere external Sufferings, how 
« "ſevere ſoever, tempt Men to kill themſelves. The. Stvics 
themſelves, whoſe Princip'e it was to break their Priſon 
when they found themſelves uneaſy, very rarely put it into 
practice: Nature was too ſtrong for their Philoſophy. And 
-* though their Philoſophy allow'd them to die when they 

nleafed, yet Nature taught them to live as long as they could; 


. 


- © and we ſee that they ſeldom thought themſelves miſerab e 
enough to die. Sher/ock on Providente, C. 7. p. 249, 252: 


26 Edit. Sec alſo Note (Z.) and Note 81. 


£ VII. If any be 10 ungrateful as tO murmur ſtill, 
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VIII. But if any one think fo from his Heart, he 


is not fallen into thie Opinion from any natural Evil, 3 
but from others which he brought upon himſelf by to Death, 
wrong EleFions. We ſee many Perſons weary of not on ac- 
Life, but tis becauſe of their bad Management, leſt count of 
they ſhould be ridiculous for miſſing of Honour, of ee 
Riches, or ſome empty End which they have un- juntary 
reaſonably propoſed to themſelves. But very few Evils. 
have been excited to Self- murder by any natural 
and abſolutely unavoidable Evil or Error. Life 
therefore, of what kind ſoever it is, muſt be look*d 
upon as a benefit in the * of Mankind, and 
we ought to pay our grateful acknowledgments to 
God, as the powerful and beneficent Author of it. 
Nor will it be any prejudice to the Divine Good- 
neſs, if one or two throw Life away in deſpair. 
For it is to be ſuppoſed that this proceeds not 
from the greatneſs of any natural Evil, but from 
Impatience ariſing from ſome depraved Election; 
which more hereafter. For none of the Brutes 
which are deſtitute of Free- will, ever quitted ita 
Life ſpontaneouſly, thro* the uneaſineſs of Grief, 
or a Diſtember. If any Man therefore has killed 
himſelf voluntarily, we fnuſt conclude that he did 
this, as all other wicked Actions, by a depraved 
Choice. | 82 

IX. As to the ſecond ſort of Errors into which Thoſe Rr. 
we are led, not by nature, but careleſneſs, negli- rors which 
gence, curioſity, or a depraved will, the number 9 
of theſe is greater and their effects more pernicious : „ 
nay *tis/ theſe only which load and infeſt Life with are to be 
intolerable Evils, ſo as to make us wiſh that we had reckoneꝗ 
never been. But ſince they come upon us thro' Af 
our own fault, they are not to be reckoned among Evils. 
Natural Evils, but belong to the third kind, viz, 
the Moral, to which we haſten: But we muſt firſt 
ſum up what has been deliver'd in this Chapter. 
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The 
whole 
Univerſe 
one Sy- 
ſlem, of 
which e- 


very thing 


is a part. 
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SECT. Is 


Containing the Sum of what bas been ſaid on 
- Natural Evils. 


I. | order to give the Reader a better view 
of what has been ſaid we muſt conceive 
this whole World as one Syſtem, whereof all par- 
ticular things are the parts and Members, and e- 
very one has its place and office, as the Members 
have in our own Body, or the Beams in a Houſe; 
the Doors, Windows, Chambers and Cloſets : Nei. 
ther 1s there any thing uſeleſs or ſuperfluous in the 
whole: and in order to unite all more cloſely toge- 
ther, nothing is ſelf-ſufficient, but as it is qualified 
to help others, ſo it ſtands in need of the help of 
others, for its more commodious Subſiſtence. And 
tho' in ſo immenſe a Machine, we do not ſo clear- 
ly perceive the connection or mutual dependence 
of the parts in every reſpect, yet we are certain 
that the thing is ſo. In many Caſes *ris ſo evident 
that he will be eſteem'd a Mad-man who denies it. 
ſince therefore the World is to be look'd upon as 
one Building, we muſt recollect how many ditferent 
parts, and how various, ſo grand, ſo magnificent 
an Edifice ſhould conſiſt of, We may deſign a 
Houſe divided into Halls, Parlours and Clofets ; 
but unleſs there be a Kitchen too, and places ſet a- 
rt for more ignoble, more uncomely Offices, 
*rwill not be fit for Habitation. The ſame may be 
affirm'd of the World and the frame of it. God 
could have filled it all with Suns: but who will en- 


| S587 that ſuch a Syſtem would be capable of living 


reatures, or proper to preſerve Motion, He 
could have made the Earth of Gold or Gems: But 
in the mean while deſtitute of Inhabitants, He 1 
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has lived a Day or two without Food, would pre- 

fer a Dungbill to ſuch an Earth. God could have 

created Man immortal, without Paſſions, without a 

Senſe of Pleaſure or Pain ; but he muſt have been 

without a /olid Body alſo, and an inhabitant of ſome 

other. Region, not the Earth. He could have 

made the whole human Body an Eye, but then it 
| would have been unfit for Motion, Nutrition, and | 
all the other functions of Life. He could have 3 
taken away the contrariety of Appetites, but the | 
contrariety of Motions (nay Motion itſelf ) muſt | 
; have been taken away with it. He could have pre- 
vented the fruſtrating of Appetites, but that muſt 
have been by making them not oppoſite; for tis im- 
> poſſible that contrary Appetites, or ſuch as deſire 
what is at the ſame time occupied by others, ſhould 
all at once be ſatisfied. He could, in the laſt 
place, have framed Man free from Errors, but 


| 
f 
1 then he muſt not have made uſe of Matter for an 
© 
n 


Organ of Senſation, which the very Nature of BN 
our Soul requires. | | It / ® 
II. In ſhort, if the mundane Syſtem be taken to- If the 
t gether, if all the Parts and Seaſons of it be com- 22 
% pared with one another, we muſt believe that it be ten 
8 could not paſſibly be better; if any part could be together, f 
t changed for the better, another would be worſe; none f 
t if one abounded with greater Conveniencies, ano- fuld * 
a ther would be expoſed to greater Evils; and that bir fr al. 
3 neceſſarily from the Imperfection of all Creatures. worſe. | 
* A Creature is deſcended from God, a moſt perfect 
8, Father; but from nothing as its Mother, which is 
e Imperfection itielf. All finite things therefore par- 
d take of nothing, and are nothing beyond their 
n- Bounds. When therefore we are come to the 
2 bounds which nature has ſet, whoever perceives 
le any thing, muſt neceſſarily perceive allo that he is 
at deficient, and ſeek for ſomething without himſelf 


at to ſupport him. Hence come Evils, hence oppo- 
3 | fs . / * * + ſition 


218 | Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
ſition of things, and as it were a mutilation in the 
Work of God. Hence for the moſt part Men fear 
and deſire, grieve and rejoyce. Hence Errors and 
Darkneſs of the Mind. Hence Troops of Miſeries 
marching thro* human Life: whether theſe grow 
for the puniſhment of Mortals, or attend Lite by 
the neceſſity of Nature; that is, whether they pro- 
ceed from the conſtitution of Nature itſelf, er are 
external and acquired by our Choice. Nor need 
we the bloody Battle of the Ancients, nor the ma- 
licious God of the Manichees for Authors of them. 
Nor is it any Argument againſt the Divine Omni- 
ee that he could not free a Creature in its own 
Nature neceſſarily imperfect, from that native Im- 
perfection, and the Evils conſequent upon it. He 
might, as we have often ſaid, have not created 
mortal Inhabitants, and ſuch as were liable to 
Fears and Griefs: nor, as will be declared below, 
ſuch as by their depraved Elections might deſerve 
Puniſhments: but with regard to the Syſtem of the 
whole *rwas neceſſary that he ſhould create theſe or 
none at all: either the Earth muſt be repleniſh'd 
with theſe, or left deſtitute of Inhabitants, Nor 
could any of the foregoing particulars be omitted, 
but that very Omiſſion would bring along with it 
much greater Evils, | 
III. From hence ſprang the Error of the Epicu- 
1 he reans, who pretended that this World was unwor- 
the Epi. thy of a good and powerful God. They, we may 
cureans believe, knew only the leaſt part, and as it were 
who knew the Sink of the World, viz. our Earth. They 
_ — never conſidered the good and beautiful part ef 
and . . 
worſt part. Nature, but only contemplated the Griefs, Diſ- 
eaſes, Death and Deſtruction of Mortals, when 
they denied that God was the Author of ſo 
many Evils: In the interim they forgot that the 
Earth is in a manner the Filth and Offscouring of 
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of God is no more to be condemn'd for it, than a 
judgment is to be form'd of the beauty of an Houſe 
from the Sink or Jakes. They were ignorant alſo 
that the Earth was made in the manner it now is 
not for itſelf alone, but in order to be ſubſervient 
to the good of the whole; and that it is filled with 
ſuch Animals as it is capable of, with a due Sub- 
ordination to the good of the Univerſe, and the 
Felicity of Souls that inhabit the purer and bright- 
er Parts of this Fabric, viz. the Alber and the 
Heavens, Theſe are as it were the Gardens, Parks, 
and Palaces of the World; this Earth the Dungbill, 
or (as ſome will have it) the Work-houſe. Nor 
is it a greater wonder that God ſhould make theſe, 
than the Inteſtines, and Jeſs comely, but yet ne- 
ceſary Parts of human Body. Laſtly, they are 
unmindful that more and greater Good is to be 
found here than Evil, otherwiſe they themſelves 
would reject Life: and he that has more good 
than Evil is not miſerable except he will. If there- 
fore we could compare the Good things with the 
Evil; if we could view the whole Workmanſhip of 
God; if we thoro'ly underſtood the Connections, Sub- 
ordinations, and mutual Relations of things, the mu- 
tual aſſiſtance which they afford each other ; and 
laſtly, the whole ſeries and order of them; it 
would appear that the World is as well as it could 
poſſibly be; and that no Evil in it could be avoid- + 
1 which would not occaſion a greater by its ab- 
ence. | 

IV. We have -endeavour'd to clear up theſe Rin . 
Points, and I hope effectually, as to this kind of reply to 
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2 Omnipotence and infinite Goodneſs, The difficult 
ed with. Queſtion then, Whence comes Evil? is not unan- 
out a con, ſwerable. For it ariſes from the very nature and 
wadition conſtitution of created Beings, and could not be 
avoided without a contradiction. And tho? we be 
rot able to apply theſe Principles to all particular 
caſes and circumſtances, | yet we are ſure enough 
that they may be applied. Nor ſhould we be con- 
cern'd, that we are at a loſs to account for ſome 
particulars z for this is common in the Solution of 
almoſt all natural Phænomena, and yet we ac- 
quieſce. For preſuppoſing ſome Principles, ſuch 
_ as. Matter, Motion, Sc. tho' we are ignorant 
what Matter and Motion are in any perticular 
Body, yet from the variety of theſe we take it for 
granted that various Compoſitions and Qualities 
proceed. In like manner alſo we are perſuaded, 
that from the various kinds of Imperfection neceſ- 
farily inherent in things, various Species of Evils 
ariſe, tho? in ſome the manner in which this comes 
to paſs does not appear; agreeably to what we ex- 
perience in Light and Colours. We are certain 
that Colours ariſe from the different diſpoſition, 
refraction and reflection of Light; but yet none 
can certainly tell how it is reflected or refracted 
when it forms a blew, a green, or any other Co- 
hour: So that I dare affirm that the Origin of natural 
T1 Evil is more eaſily aſſign'd, and more clearly and 
Sone ile] particularly ſolvd, than that of Colours, Taſtes, 
with the Or any ſenſible Quality whatſoever. 7 
2Z/aic Hi- V. I confeſs, that according to this Hypotheſis, 
__ „ Natural Evils proceed from the original Condition 
does not Of things, and are not permitted by God, but in or- 
atiribute der to prevent greater, which ſome perhaps may 
all kind: think repugnant to ſacred Hiſtory and the Doctrine 
of nauuril of Moſes. For they will have it, that the abufe of 
{11 of th: Free- will was the Cauſe of all natural Evils, and 
firſt Min. 3 F : that 
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Seck, 9: Concerning Natural Evil. 
chat when God created every thing good and per- 


fect in its kind, it was afterwards corrupted by 
Sin, and ſubjected to natural Evils: But this is aſſert-· 
ed without Proof. For the Scripture no where 
teaches that there would have been no manner of 
natural Evil, if Man had not Sinned. God indeed 
made all things good and perfect in their kind, 
that is, he created and ſtill preſerves every thing 
in a ſtate and condition ſuitable to the whole Syſtem 
of Beings, and which it need have no Reaſon to re- 
pent of except it will. But neither the Goodneſs 
of God, nor the Perfection that belongs to the 
Nature of things, required that all natural Evils 
ſhould be removed: for ſome created Beings have 
Evils inherent in their very Natures, which God 
muſt of neceſſity either tolerate or not create thoſe 
things in which they do inhere. It therefore the 
cred Hiſtory be carefully examined, it will ap- 

ar that ſome kinds of Evils are attributed to the 
bi of the firſt Man, but others not. Of the form- 
er kind are, fir/#, the Mortality of Man, - who 
would otherwiſe have been immortal by Grace. Se- 
condly, the Barrenneſ of the Earth, and growth of 
uxious and improfitable Plants in the Room of ſuch 
as were fit for Food, for the pumſhment of Man- 
kind, Thirdly, that hard —— neceſſary tor 
providing Food, which is a conſequence of the 
former. Fourthly, that impotent Affection and Ne- 
ceſſity of Obedience whereby #omen are made ſub- 
ject to Men. Fifthly, the pains of Child-birth, 
Sixthly, the Enmity between Man and the. Serpen- 
tine kind. Sgventhly, Baniſhment out of Paradiſe, 
i. e. as appears to me, an Expulſion out of the State 
of Grace, in which the Favour of God had placed 
Man above what was due to his Nature. Theſe, 


and ſome others, are expreſly enumerated aspuniſh- 
: wo i 17. 1.4 Ard Ronny 
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ments of the Firſt Fall. (40.) But beſides theſe 

there are many conſequent upon the neceſſity of 

Matter, and concerning which the Scripture has 

nothing to induce us to believe that they aroſe 
en | NY. Me 

The Boil "YE. *I'm = pe mee pics farther, that theſe are 

which 2- not permitted by God to no ſe, but for the 

I page ay of the Univerſe, and Te he ſame time of 

permitted Man himſelf. For as to Mortality, it was by no 

for the means expedient for the Syſtem, that a ſinful 

. he Creature ſhould enjoy Immortality, which was not 

verſe. and Owing to its nature, but granted by an extrao1di- 

alſo of - nary favour of the Deity. Nay, God ſeems to 

Man him- have forbidden our firſt Parents the uſe of the Tree 

ſelk Of Life out of mere Compaſſion, leſt if their Life 

"ſhould by virtue of it be prolonged, they ſhould 

live for ever miſerable. Even this Puniſhment, as 

all others, contributes to the reſtraint of bad Elec- 

tions, and the preparation of a new way to Hap- 

-pineſs. For when Man tranſgreſſed, and a per- 

'verſe abuſe of his Free-Will was once introduced, 

there would have been no end of Madneſs if the 

Divine Goodneſs had continued to preſerve Life, 

' Underſtanding, an eaſy Food, and the other Gifts 

of the Primzval State, to the abuſers thereof, as 

well as to the Innocent. *Tis notorious how ex- 

#207 MS eee | orbitant 
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2 
(40) For an account of the Scripture Hiſto! relating to 
at {dick Adam, and the n 1 it, both 6 on himſelf 
and his Poſterity, ſee 1bbot's.Boy/e's Led. Serm. 5, zd. bet Rymer's 
Generel ' Repreſentation. of 'reveaÞ d Religion; "Part 1. C. 4 and 

» F- Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 224, Cc. or DO four 

Diſſertations, C. 2. p. 3. Note b. and C. 9, p. 97, Ct. or Bp. 
Tay Polemical Dijcourſes, p. 614, 615, 623. See alſo Lin- 
berech Theol. Chriſt. L. 3. C. 3, 4, 5+ or Fpiſcopius de Liber 
Arbitrio, &c. or Curcellezi Rt], Cbriſ. Inflit. L. 3. C. 14, 5 

16, and his Diſert. de Pac, Originis. or our Author's Sermon 
on the Fall. | | 
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orbitant bad Elections are even amongſt the Cares 
and Labours which Mortals undergo in providing 
the Neceſſaries of Life; and how pernicious 
ſtrength: of Parts becomes, when upon a cor- 1 
ruption of the Will it degenerates into Cunning. I 
How. much more. intolerable then would it be if 
the Fear of Death were away; if the ſame facility 
of procuring Food, the ſame vigour of Intellect, 
which our Firſt Parents enjoy'd were continued to 
their corrupt Poſterity? (F.) | . | 
VII. Nay, to confeſs the truth, it could not Mortality 
poſſibly continue; for let there be never ſo great Hunger, 
plenty of Proviſion, it might be corrupted by e | 
the voluntary Act of one Man. When our Firſt — 2 
fo Parent had therefore once tranſgreſſed, what hopes for the 


ig could he conceive of his Poſterity ? Or, by what good of 
WH Right could they claim theſe ſupernatural Gifts of inches. 


God? certainly by none. All then are made mor- rapt zx 
tal, not only thro” the Fuſtice, but the Goodneſs of fie. 


. God. For while Men are oblig'd to ſtruggle with 
4 Hunger, Thirſt, Diſeaſes and Troubles, few of 
be them are at leiſure to run quite mad, and ] 

I over all the bounds of Nature by their CETE 
0 Elections. Tis better therefore for us to undergo 
A all theſe Inconveniences than to be left to ourſelves 


without reſtraint in this corrupt Eſtate. For by 
that means we ſhould bring upon ourſelves ſtill 
greater Evils. But theſe things belong to reveal'd 


T Religion, 
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5 [+.] See Sherlock upon Death, C. 2. 8. 1. and C. 3. 4. 3, 
ind As to the Vigour of our Firſt Parent's Intellect, ſee the Au- 


tors referred to in the beginning of Note 38, particular 
ur. Doe firſt Diſſertation. C. 9. 2 * 
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Religion, and this is not a proper Place to treat on 
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8 ( Thus rites has, I think, ſufficiently accounted 


for all ſorts of Natural Evil; and demonſtrated the 73 CN, 
or Meliority of things in the Univerſe, taking the whole (as 
we always ought) together: at Jeaſt, he has lajd down ſuch 
Principles as may erfily and effeQually be applied to that End. 
He has clearly proved, and cloſely purſued this one fingle Pro- 
poſition thro" all the above mention'd Particulars, viz. that nt 
ane of thoſe Evils of Inconveniencies in our Syſtem could poſſibly have 
been prevented without a greater: which is an ample Vindication, 
an evident Proof of all the Divine Attributes, in the original 


Frame and Government thereof. And indeed this ſeems to be 


the beſt and moſt convincing, if not the only proper Method 
of handling the Argument and examining the Works of God, 
ſo as to attain a due ſenſe of, and regard for the Author of them. 


Which Maxim therefore, we conclude from the numberleſs in- 
ſtances of its apparent Validity, ought to be allow'd,” and may 


be ſafely inſiſted on, tho' by reaſon of our great iznorance of 

Nature, it cannot always be ſo clearly applied. — it 

has been already applied ſucceſsfully to the Solution of the 

moſt material Difficulties in the preſent Queſtion, as may ap- 

5 more fully from the Authors referr'd to in the foregoing 
pter. ET of 4 
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